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University of Minnesota 
passing of E. H. Sutherland serves appear in the wording of chapter headings in 
bring into sharp focus his unique this type of book. Though obviously there is 
"4 _ position as America’s best known and a large element of eclecticism in the thought 
singularly consistent sociological criminolo- pattern of any individual, Sutherland was 
‘gist. He was always the sociologist viewing Hess characteristically eclectic than most of | 
the ¢ phenomena of crime and criminal behav- his his contemporaries. His criminological theory : 
ior from the standpoint of social p processes was basically and fundamentally a an -exten-— 
and the impact of social organisation and sion of his sociological theory. Sociology w was 
7 - the cultural heritage—his orientation in soci- in his ‘thinking, at least ideally, an independ-— 
ology. That is the basic thesis of the present ent scientific field, not merely a convenient - 
appraisal. to apply to the collected hodge-podge 
Many theoretical approaches other than of elements taken from biology, "psychology, 7 


criminology. Mention need be made only of “social sciences” general. 
few to emphasize the point. Frequently Before turning ot 
“encountered are the legalistic or administra- Sutherland’s sociological criminological 
tive, the psychiatric or “psychoanalytical, the theories, a brief glance at some of the events: 
} psychological or " genetic, in addition to the and dates in the chronology ey of his life. may 
familiarly vague and in definite cluster of be helpful. Born in 1883, at Gibbons, Ne- 
eclectic theories that probably predominate braska, with an degree from Grand 
in published work in the field. ==~—=island (Nebraska) College in 1904, he held 
Asa theoretical Position, eclecticism tends” his first teaching position at the . age of 
‘to adapt itself to exigenci ies of the twenty-o one at Sioux ‘Falls (South Dakota) 


the sociological characterize thinking in economics, and ‘the rest of the 


immediate interest; it usually offers tution. His Ph. D. degree was obtained at the 

_ only somewhat faint echoes of a variety of University of Chicago in 1913. For the next 

_ independent interpretations. In criminology, _ six years (1913-1919) he was an established : 

_ these echoes ety Save been those of & member of the faculty of W illiam Jewel Col- 

biology, | psycholog gy, psychiatry | or psy ycho- lege, Liberty, Missouri. In the fall of 1919, 
ie _ analysis, economics, , geography a and anthro- - he went to the University of Illinois as an 


pology, so mention a few that assistant professor in the. department headed 
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published his Criminology, the book : through analysis of criminatity. Nevertheless, he had 
boys came to be most widely known. a definite sociological orientation and. often 
Coming into a field already blessed with his ideas and discussed underlying 
numerous textbooks, both European and _ theoretical problems with his many personal 
_ American, it nevertheless immediately at. friends and professional associates. The p — 
oe attention because of its consistently ent writer has felt free te draw inferences _ 

‘balanced ‘sociological orientation. Promotion based as on such 
_ soon came at Illinois and successi- ely he held discussions during a long period of | sso 
"professorships at Minnesota (1926-1929) ‘= as on the ‘more fort ‘statements of his 

to the diana as head of 


of Chicago. He was drawn into 
> as in 1949 in’ the sociology, in ‘part at least, as a result of 
hope that release from administrative duties _ contact with the stimulating interpretations © 
would conserve his for further of William 4 Thomas and “George Herbert 


at the of John B. ‘Watson and ‘rejected 


a MY sity of Chicago (1930-1935) gave opportu- it as a basis for a meaningful social psychol- — 


nity f for study and provided much of of the —oBy- . On the other hand, ‘he came to accept 
basic materials and experiences that resulted the “behav iorism” of Mead and of John t 
in the two books: Twenty Thousand Home- Dewey. It should perhaps 
less Men (1936; with Harvey J. Locke) and - that Mead always considered his position as" 
7 The Professional Thief (1937). His last ma-_ 4 behavioristic, based on the study of © 
work, White Collar’ Crime (1949), the full range of human behavior and not 
the culmination of twenty- -five years limited to the ‘ “muscle-twitch” behaviorism 
4 final formulation of “which “constitutes the _ important element « of Sutherland’ 
most definitive application of his so sociological | sociological theory that greatly affected his" 
_ theory to the redefinition of the field of work in criminolog gy was his clear and in 
criminological study and to the explicitly sistent d distinction between the sociological 
1 
stated objective of ‘reforming criminological | and the biological. Recognizing uni- 
thaoey. As the final project of his academic — te versal nature of interaction as the reciprocal 
_ career, he planned a complete revision and action of objects on each other, he insisted 
rewriting of his basic Criminology, a ‘fifth it must involve certain definite relations 
a and final edition. . The last conversations the between ane to justify the prefix “inter.” 
is present writer had with him, in September Thus! he said:° “gees 
1950, related in part to this project. Muchof The in interaction must be homo- 
his concern was with the problem « of how - geneous. Two billiard balls can interact. A bil- — 
~ extend to the penology | part of the book the - liard ball and a human skull can interact. But — 
basic sociological analysis so carefully a billiard ball and a throb of pain cannot inter- 
worked out and applied a asa point o of view , and a ‘billiard and an idea cannot 
the materials on crime causation in the Interaction can cccur only between 
li di ‘Thi t on the: same plane. 
earlier editions. is projec was cut short - 
by his is untimely death on October 12, 1950. _ 
No complete or systematic formulation of and Proceedings of the “American Sociologi. 
Sutherland’s: _ sociological theory has been cal Society, published as Part 2 of No. 1, Vol. 32, 
. The American Journal of Sociology, J July 1926, ‘PP. 
published. His views appear only in part in —— = 
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__ Continuing, , he insisted that it is not the Biological processes, as contrasted with in- 
fact of interaction in adjustment and coop- animate processe: . have two characteristics: (a) 7 
eration” that make these processes social, regulation or de: minance, and (b) discrimina- 

ake tion. Social processes are distinguished from 


since interaction, adjustment and coopera-— biological processes by the quality and direction 


tion | are common to all biological processes. 


of the organization by means of which meaning — 
The essential distinction lies in a difference arises. “Meaning, language, and culture are prac- 


in the direction and quality of organization — tically coterminous. The processes which are Yr ¢ 
of the relationships involved. _Elaborating, the object-matter of sociology differ from other 
he wrote: social processes in that they are directed toward 


on social act must be a joint act in which other mas beings | as values. yi 


individuals participate in some way, and the act by ea 
each individual must appear in the act of In ‘this formulation of the 
other participants. One must have within sociological, Sutherland also suggested “a 
his organism the same tendencies to act that useful classification social "processes | 
the other participants have, and must organize — made from the point of view of the relation © 
his act reference to the prospective acts vi gesture and response, designed to 


chol- 


that the act of each’ person 
meaning to the other person. Meaning is an 
objective thing, inhering in the behavior of the 

participants and in the with 1 reference to ess 
_ which they act. When a thing has meaning it is ts ‘made up of functional forms or organisms | 
_a symbol. As a present stimulus it arouses to — working onward by a tentative method”?— 
action with reference to absent objects. a in- as emphasizing a a | necessary Ie level of abstrac- ; 
volves an imputation of consequences to this tion. He said: 
present object, and thus | the absent object thin, 4 
‘comes to be effective in organizing present be- Two ‘things are. are significant in this ; definition, 
havior. For interactions with such “meanings amely,, the unit and the method of growth. 
involved in them, language ‘seems to be es- _ _ The unit is not a person, and no reference is 
sential. And by language is” “made to wishes, attitudes, Teasoning, 
"develo ed. Thus meaning, language, and culture 
m to be nearly c in thei develop-- "person. behavior is abstracted from per- 
sons for the purpose of study and is treated 


integrated in behavior which are 


‘in that august classroom will 

form: or organism, which is s the ‘unit of the 

ily recognize, is an adaptation: and a re- 
cial process. _A social form is described as a 


system of co-ordinated activities, the parts 
George. Herbert “Mead. “Attention should be which are bound together by influences trans- 


a - called to the way in which—in Sutherland’s ‘mitted from one to another so that t they form 
, language, and « culture — an interdependent whole which has life of its 
= were “conceived of as so intimately inter- own not identified with the life of particular — 

related that he describes them as" “nearly” 
coterminous in their development.” His own ———_ 
summary of the distinctions that should Ibid., | 


between biological and sociological Social Proceas in Behavior Problems,” in 


Publications of the American “Sociological Society, 
processes is sufficiently short and to (26 (Angut 1932), 


to be worth — Quoted» from C. H. Cooley, Social rocess, 
Ibid, pp. 60-61. aia Tn “Social Process in in Behavior Pre Problems,’ op. 
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There is in this an evident qu quest for a level ise conflict of cultures is therefore the fenda- 
of abstraction beyond the individual and his mental principle in the explanation of c of crime. 
traits or his surrounding environmental con- _ Fourth, the more the culture | patterns con-— 

flea Instead of accumulating long lists of | flict, the more unpredictable is the behavior — 
the minutiae of tests and measurements te- of a particular individual.”** 
we 
lating to individual criminals so common in 1 The 1939 edition added a chapter on ‘ ‘Be- 
textbooks in criminology, he more and more ~ havior Systems in Crime” as well as one 
looked for something other than the individ- entitled “ ‘A Theory of Criminology.” ? This 
ual or his wishes, attitudes, or frustrations, _ latter figs was his first pe oat formula- 
as the basic unit of analysis in seeking to 
understand criminal behavior. Consequently = 
every e edition of his Criminology retained ‘mental to his is thinking. ‘While 
_ ang utilized the famous formulation of W. a famous concepts of of differential association 
Thomas with reference to the limitations of and of social disorganization a and culture — 
as sources. of information and ex- conflict as the basic cause of differential 
_ planation: “Taken i in | themselves, statistics _ association, he also expressed a definite view 


are nothing more than the symptoms of on the question of the definition of criminal 
unknown causal processes.”® This is not a SS is most explicitly stated in 
rejection of the use of statistics, or of the the 1947 edition: 
statistical ‘method, but rather an insistence pi 
oA i: e problem i in criminology is to explain the 
irsred first things be kept first. It is an hc criminality of behavior, not the behavior as 
| ___sistence that the units of significance i in the such. Criminal behavior is a part of human be- _ 
a _ analysis of social behavior, crime for exam- > havior, has much in common with non-criminal 
pile, are not the traits or ‘conditions of the behavior, and must be explained within the 
- individual or the items in his’ surrounding same general framework as any other in the 
environment but the “patterns” or “systems” _ behavior. However, an explanation of criminal 3 
of behavior bound together to eons a mean- behavior should be a specific part of that gen- — 
| theory of beha tock bo 
a spam relation better understood eral theory of be avior and its task should be 


, havior. Many things which are necessary factors 


to differentiate criminal from non-criminal 


in behavior are not necessary for the criminal- 


form or. which is the un of the ity <_< 


It follows the a above that i in iti is as the further ‘elaboration of ‘this 


appear t three new a, jor that the opening sentence of the “Pref. 
“Crime and Social Process,” “Culture Areas ace” of White Collar Crime (1949) should 
- Crime,” and in Criminal “This book is a a study i in the 
havior.” of of f criminal behavior. 


eter shadowed in the earlier editions of Criminol- 
toe execute. . .. failure t to fo}! tow Ww ogy, notably i in the section on the “pervasive | 
prescribed pattern of behavior is due to aff criminality” i in the 1934 edition, 
the inconsistency and lack of harmony in the his first formal statement of the concept and — i 
| influences which direct the individual. Third, _ theory of “white collar crime” came in his 


at | Presidential ad address de livered at the annual 

___®From W. I. Thomas, The ‘Unadjusted Girl, meeting of the American Society 

a Little Brown & Co., 1923, p. 244; quoted by 

Pp. 57; 1939 edition, p. 62; 1947 edition, p. 61. of Criminology, 1934, pp. 51- 52. 
10 10 “Social Process in Behavior op. of Criminology, 1947, 4-5. 
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EDWIN HARDIN SUTHERLAND: SOCIOLOGICAL CRIMINOLOGIST 
in Philadelphia, December. 27, 1939.14 14 He confront police and criminal and 
at th that time that!® juvenile courts. In contrast with such explana- 
tions, the hypotheses of differential association 
the c conception and explanations of crime disorganization may apply to white 


collar crimes as well as to the crimes of the 


lower class. 


poverty, and that an ade squate explanation of 
h long 
criminal be havior ‘must proceed a quite 


lines” ‘that w were said to be needed 1 mi con- and ‘ sis” of individual 
ig 


“slat of constituted the balance of that —linquents and ‘criminals so popular today 


dress and in expanded form made up the "represents often only | commendable industry _ 
substance of his last major work, ‘the book directed at non-essential factors. 
White Collar Crime. In it he said:"° nie detailed critique of Sutherland’s work — q 


thesis book, is Will be offered at this time. The present 


that persons of the upper socio-economic class writer feels too closely identified with the ; q 


engage in much criminal behavior; that this ‘main ‘elements of his thinking to give : such | 
_ criminal behavior differs from the criminal be- an enterprise 1 much meaning. aa — 
the lower socio-economic class princi-— a more general sense, though, some 
_ pally in the administrative procedures which > appraisal « of his place in contemporary crimi- 
are used i in dealing with the offenders ; and that » emp 
| so nology can be made. It is not just empty 
variations in administrative procedures : are ‘not to sa y that the stimulating challenge 
= ificant h 
of his ideas coupled with the effect on others 


the of his sensitive, kind, and generous -person- 


These of by persons 
"upper socio-economic class are, for conven- a have influenced profoundly | an entire 


ience, called “white collar crimes.” This concept generation of criminologists, both in America 
is not intended to be definitiv e, but merely to and in other countries. It seems likely that 
call attention to crimes which are not ordinarily fora long to. come criminologists will 
included within the scope of criminology. White continue “to concern themselves with | 
collar crime may be defined approximately as a —- er exploration of problems brought into 


crime committed by a person of -Tespectability sharp focus by hi his work. A modest man in - 


and high social status in the course of his on 


After an extensive survey of the “crimes” ‘Through a wide ‘circle of c contacts, Suther- 
ty 


of seventy large e manufacturing, mining, and land came to render his generation ma many 
mercantile corporations, s, and of fifteen public kinds of services other than those of author 
utility” corporations in the power and light _ and teacher. _ In 1929-30 he served as Con- 
‘field, he — this highly signifi- . sultant in n Criminology with the Bureau of 

Social Hygiene, New York City, and lent his 


Quite obviously, the hypothesis that crime the of 
for the serious of the new and 


due to personal and social pathologies does not i‘ 
apply to white collar crimes, and if pathologies — experimental type of prison being built eal 


do not explain these crimes. they are ‘not es- 
sential factors in the crimes which ordinarily See my presidential address “Criminology 


the Crossroads” delivered before the Omaha meet- 


_ 14 “White-collar Criminality,” aentenn Socio- ing of the Midwest Sociological Society, April 22, 
logical 5 1940), 1-12. 1950 (Abstracted in Fall 1950 issue of The Midwest 


— re Sociologist, and » appear in full in a forthcoming — 
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Norfolk State Prison” amp ITeMs 


= During the depression he organized Unemployment and Public Employment Agen- 
cies,” in Report of (Chicago) Mayor’s Commis- 


Unemployment, Chicago, 1914, pp. 


"part of the service rendered the community “What Rural ‘Health Surveys” Have Revealed,” 
in time of crisis. The interpretative, non- —— Proceedings of Missouri Conference for See 


statistical part ¢ of the report. on this study Welfare published in Monthly Bulletin 
Board of Charities and Correction, 9 (June 


itle Twenty Thou- 
Was published e Twe 1916) 
sand d Homeless Men. An active an — “The Isolated Family,” Institution Quarterly, 1 13° 
able worker, he was sa ‘member of “many (September-December, 1922), 189-192. Also in 


professional | and scholarly organizations, al- a4 Religious Education, 19 (February 1924), 32-35. 
. “Report on the Work of the National Council for 


Ways giving freely of his time and energy “ 
Social Studies,” Proceedings High School Confer- 
a to further the aims of such groups. Such ence, November 24, 1923 published in University 
activities are the ‘nor rmal accompaniment of Illinois Bulletin, 21 “(February 23, 1924), 
responsible c citizenship. In leadership of and a 


service to such community» enterprises he “F “Public Opinion as a Cause of Crime,” Journal 
‘Applied Sociology, 9 (September-October, +1924), 


definitely a good citizen. 
=f During an active academic career, Suther- “Murder and the Death Penalty,” Journal of Silla 
land produced four major books, half a Law and 15 1925), 
graph length, chapters or sections of several 
other books , and a great many book reviews Punishment, ” in Nelson's “Eneyel pe e dia, 


in the professional journals. Some of his 4926. 
reviews were genuine contributions to the ; — Biological and Sociological Processes,” in Pub- 


‘field, notably hi his painstaking, but devastat- : 


fications of the American Sociological Society 
"| ~ _ published in Part 2, No. 1, Vol. 32, The American 
analysis of Hooton 's The American” of Sociology, July 1926, pp. 58-65. 


Criminal which appeared in the Journal: of of an Investigation Probation in 
e Criminal Law a and Criminology, Vol. 19, pp. —- Minnesota,” Proceedings Minnesota Conference 
911-914, March- -April, 1939. He performed of Social Work, 1927, pp. 219-229. 


a similar ‘Service in his analysis of the recent | - “Criminology, Public Opinion, and the Law 1” Na- 
_ tional Conference of Social Work, 1927, Pp. 


Varieties of Delinquent Youth, by W. H. 
Sheldon, which is published in the present “Is There Undue Crime Among Immigrants?,” Na- 
‘number of the American Sociological Review. _ tional Conference of Social Work, 1927, pp. 572- 

list of the principal items of his bibli-_ S79, 


we “Social “Aspects: of Crime,” ‘Proceedings of the Con- 
“ography except for book of the National Crime Commission, — 


f publication) : Washington, 1927, pp. 156-157. 


“Is Experimentation in Case Work Processes De- 
Boors wo sirable?,” Social Forces, 6 (June, 1928), 567-569. 


Criminology. Phi Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co Com- “Crime and the “Conflict Process,” Journal 
pany, 1924. (643 pp) 
Principles: of Criminology. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- “The Person’ “versus the Act in Criminology,” 
a pincott Company, 1934. (611 pp.) ‘(Gad Edition, Cornell Law Quarterly, 14 (February, 1929), P 
Twenty Thousand Homeless Men “(with Harvey J. “Neue Amerikanische_ _Kriminalwissenschaftliche 
Locke). Philadelphia: jJ. B. Lippincott Company, Literatur, Monatsschrift ‘Kriminalpsycholo- 
und Strafrechtsreform, 19 (1929), 228-236. 


1936. (207 pp.) 4 
‘The Professional Thief. Chicago: University « of Chi- “Edward Carey Hayes: 1868-1928,” * American — 


Press, 1937. (257 pp.) Journal of Sociology, 35 (July, 1929), , 93-99. 
i 4 Principles of Criminology. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- “The Content of the Introductory Courses for 
pincott Company, 1939. (3rd Edition, 651 pp.) Prospective Social Workers,” ” Social ial Forces, 8 8 
_ Principles of Criminology. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- (June, 1930), 503-507. er eee 
 pincott Company, 1947. (4th Edition, 643 pp. _“Prognose von Erfolg oder Fehlschlag bei Bewiihr- 


White Collar Crime. New York: Dryden Press, ungsfrist,” Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalpsychologie 
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“The Missvuri Crime Survey,” in Scientific Meth- and Situation | in Treatment 
ods in the Social Sciences: A Book by 4 of Prisoners,” Proceedings 


- Stuart A. Rice (Editor), Chicago: University of .F Prison Association, 1937, pp. 145-150. 
Chicago Press, 1931, $28-540. 
“Mental Deficiency and Crime,” in Social Attitudes 9 (February, 1938), 1- 2. 
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CRITIQUE OF SHELDON’S VARIETIES OF DELINQUENT 


H. SUTHERLAND 


| HELDON __ Delinquent in other applications is no greater than in 
m, Youth is the third of his” books in | this application to delinquency. I shall state 
constitutional psychology. The two in nine propositions the reasons" for my 
basic principles of his constitutional psy: unfavorable appraisal of this study in de- = 
chology | are that behavior is a function of linquency. In doing so I shall not be ci con- 
structure, that is, of the. organism, and that — cerned with his general philosophical position 
_ the organism and its behavior can best be on the mind- -body problem | but it only with 
described in quantitative terms. His pre-— “his arguments o on this question a as they y refer 
vious studies resulted in the ‘conclusions to delinquency. | 
that somatotypes may be classified as endo- ‘First, his definition of delinquency effec. 
morphic , mesomorphic, c, and _ectomorphic, tively removes this study from the area of 
“that with | these are > closely correlated ‘three empirical re research and fixes ‘it firmly i int the 
temperamental types—viscerotonia, -somato- area of homiletics. He defines delinquency 
tonia, and cerebrotonia—and also three | - -“disappointingness” and the feelings of 
chiatric types—manic, paranoid, and heboid. Sheldon: are obviously the criterion of 
Each of these—somatotype, temperamental disappointment. He is disappointed in 
type; and psychiatric -type—is- a continuum clients of welfare agencies, college students, . 
with quantitative variations of the three "psychologists, ‘psychiatrists, physicians, and 
ccmponents, which | are described by» three in fact all modern society, = ‘Pronounces 
quantitative indexes. ‘The hypothesis i im- all delinquent. (Sheldon’ 
~Pilicit in Sheldon’s writings is that all varia~ italics) delinquency” is to “teach a child 
tions in 1 personality and behavior will be to feel and express reverence for the word 


found to be related to variations in these God.” It is. not possible’ to do bo 4 
besic ndexes. on the question: Why does a 
disappoint Dr. Sheldon? ‘This i is the first 4 


Sheldon shouts dogmatically that this et 
constitutional psychology is the only way _his ca constitutional psychology 


to study personality and behavior a and that a econd, his manner of selecting cases for q 


it is the Messiah for a world rushing into this study effectively prevents him from 
- societal chaos. This first report of constitu- = hi lid 1 7 1 d 
te ti ing valid general conc usions regar ing 
ey iona psycl —— in act ion is presen ed to delinquency. T his book i is an analysis of 
the ublic resumably as a demonstration nquen 
boys who v were clients of the Hayden 


oodwill Inn in Boston. Inn is q 

a rehabilitation home to which boys are re- 
I —_ Pre: vil ferred by about | fifty s social agencies. It 
This is probably the. last pa paper that Dr. Suther- his descrip- 

a land wrote. It was read at the annual meeting of 


7 


the American Sociological Society held in Denver, 


tion whether these 200 boys were a random 
sample of the population of the Inn. More- 
~ 7-9, 1950, just a month before his death. e the population of the inn ore 
1William H. Sheldon with the to be represented by the boys in 
and the Inn. Although he says the boys at the 


of Delinquent Youth: An Introduction to Consti- 
were ‘ “more or less ns by we 
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CRITIQUE OF SHELDON’S VARIETIES YES OF DELINQUENT YOUTH 


Z At least 22 of the 200 boys either had no critical of psychiatrists for using many words 


known violations of law or only a few minor | with \ vague meanings, but his “methodology 

j violations | such as practically all of us - consists essentially of the substitution of 

committed. Consequently violations of law numbers with vague ‘meanings: for words 

are not his criterion of selection mn and his with v vague ‘meanings and at the same time — 

conclusions do not apply to law violations. beating his breast as the champion of ob- 

While he is generally disappointed in these jectivity. F inally, one of the most atro us 

youths, he might have selected “some errors in logic is in his concept of primary 
other group of persons disappointing to him criminality. | He describes primary esiminality 

and found different varieties of delinquents as a residual category and from it are ex- 

_and especially a different distribution of the cluded all violations of law which Sheldon 

: varieties. His findings, therefore, have ‘no ‘ interprets as the natural ral_ consequence of 

delinquency constitutional deficiencies. For instance, to 
either as law violation or as a feebleminded _many serious 


subjective her He gives a total 4 these violations law were 
delinquency score to each of the 200 | boys. F. merely an expression of mental insufficiency ; 
These scores range from 0° to 10. A score ie and presented no new problem. This inter- 


_ interfered with to the extent that he should portion ‘of the inmates of institutions for the 
be permanently confined in an institution, & feebleminded are extraordinarily observant — 

and at the other extreme a score of 1 means — of laws and regulations. — For generations | 

interference wit h is not scholars have _ attempted by empirical re- 


score is the sum of scores seven charac: the in “which 1 mental deficiency 
teristics, namely, mental insufficiency, medi-: psychopathies are related to violations of 
Jon’s | _ cal insufficiency, _first- order psychopathy, law, and consensus among them is still 
child second- order psychopathy, alcoholism, homo- lacking. Sheldon settles the question in 
word lity, and primary criminality. Each “q cavalier manner by the dogmatic assumption 2 
irical | these items has: a score ranging from 0 that when a person with a defect commits 

crime he commits the crime because of 
_ of interference with adjustment. Interference the defect. ‘This. ssumption 
with adjustment i is apparently synonymous "unwarranted. 
disappointingness and the score reflects Fourth, the varieties of delinquent youth 
not only the investigator’ ’s evaluation: of determined by these sige scores are 


this but also his causal interpretation of the ‘ themselves meaningless. A person is classi- _ * 
Bee for the interference. This" is not a fied by relative scores; if he has a higher 
a matter of ob observation on which investigators - score for mental insufficiency | than for any = ; 
might agree but involves ‘systems of other item, he is classified as” ‘mentally in- 
is a _ philosophy of the investigators. Many types sufficient. Another youth with the same IQ 
. re- 7 of assumptions » must be made. For instance, as this person may | be classified i ina ora 


[t is he assumes that an IQ. of 72-78 interferes _ variety. . The 36 youths who are classified as 
_ with adjustment twice as much as an IQ of mentally | insufficient have 1Q’s S ranging from 
79-85. On data with less standardization — — 85 to 50, but 62 others among the 200 have 
than the IQ 1 no specific instructions for 1Q’s ran ranging » from 85 to 50 and a are not so a 
scoring can be given. No other investigator — classified. The same thing is true « of each of 
Sheldon’s data and instructions the other varieties. > ‘This overlapping, 
likely to make a close approximation to Sheldon takes great is 
scores and it is doubtful whether 


“could d duplicate his own scores. He is v 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEV ‘¢ 
do not ‘differ | from each study of 200 youths and asserts: “Whatever 


may be true of the delinquency’ saw in 
= ‘Either these ‘basic Boston, it is mainly in the germ plasm.’ 
of constitutional psychology are useless for 872) The only « data _in his study that hav have _ 

‘differentiating va varieties of delinquents or — * a conceivable relationship to inheritance ce of 

varieties which Sheldon | Teports are not real criminality are presented in a table which | 

varieties from the of view Sheldon states is the piece de resistance of 
the ‘report. This table merely 2 shows that the 

Sixth, the gematetypal and ‘psychiatric 200 youths are much like their parents in 

_ indexes of of the 200 youths ¢ do not have evalu- total delinquency scores. Even if we waive — 

ative meaning, although Sheldon assumes the appraisal ws ave thie 
J that they demonstrate the social unfitness of a are unreliable we have in this table no proof — 
_ these youths. His general finding is that the - of inheritance, for similarity of parents and 
— 200 youths are somewhat on the meaty and offspring may be due to social 5 ate eal 
hefty side, which means ‘that they are con-_ well as to inheritance. 

x A -centrated somewhat in the “endomorphic "Eighth, the variations in the “civil delin 
mesomorphic areas and are underrepre- quencies of the 200 youths are not 

sented in the ectomorphic area; and that cantly | related d to variations in the somato- 


4 4 sematotypal psy ychiatric of these 
has not shown that the location of a patie _ 68 youths are not significantly different from 
lar person or th the concentration of a number similar indexes of the other 132 youths who | 
of persons ina 1 a particular area of his soma- not committed to correctional institu- 
and psychiatric triangles has any tions. Also, Sheldon uses the symbol “t” 


7 


as to social fitness. At times he Tefer to ~“thoroughbredness” contrast 
seems to assume than an even distribution with the ‘mongrel type, and he places much 
over the triangles is desirable in any group, emphasis on this as another constitutional 
but in contrast with this he indicates that _ indicator. The e 68 youths who were social — 
military and business leaders and psychia- problems to the extent of being committed 

trists are concentrated in the same areas as to correctional institutions did not differ 
are | these 200 delinquent yo youths, and that “significantly in their scores on primary and 
of these groups alike are underrepresented "secondary from the youths who were not 
_ in the ectomorphic and heboid areas in which so committed. 
patients are concentrated. At times Because commitment 
_he suggests that the somatotype at the center institution is not a very adequate index of P. 
“of his triangle with the index 4—4—4 is the delinquency I have attempted to construct 
% ‘ideal type, and he shows that college students — from Sheldon’s data another classification. 
are evenly distributed around this center. IT J classified the 200 youths by the serious- — 
However, college students are not apprecia- ness ess and consistency of their civil delin- 
7 “bly « closer “ this center on the average than quencies, using a five-point scale and taking 
the information from the 200 biographies in } 
“dexes do in any way show that ti the distri- volume. A score of 0 was 
bution of these youths. is worse than 


those youths ‘descr ribed as gang- 
engaged progressively in more serious 
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moss’ general conclu- delinquencies reported were minor violations 
a _ sion, which he shouts with religious hysteria, of law characteristic of practically all col- = 
_ namely, the necessity of selective breedi 
= is completely unrelated to his data. He p 4 et 
| tends to arrive at this conclusion from 


IQUE OF SHELDON’S VARIETIES OF DELINQUENT 
Ninth, the futility of this study in con- 
stitutional psychology should have been 
mean “and psychiatric wg vious in advance from previous failures oll 
mean primary and secondary analogous studies. Sheldon added 
scores are presented in in Table I, in relation of Lombroso, Koetechmer, ‘Hooton, 
— their criminal records on this five- gal other failures who attempted to demonstrate 
scale. The most delinquent do differ” a physical difference between criminals and 
significantly from the least” delinquent on -criminals. Analogous | efforts to differenti- 
any component | of any ’ of the indexes shown ate criminals from non-criminals as to gen- 
this Table. Although the traits of personality have equally 
* TABLE SOMATOTYPAL AND INDEXES AND MEAN Scores ON PRIMARY AND 


“an Score ely Sere Index Psychiatric chiatric ary “t” 


6-2. 1.914 | $ 2. 
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and manic components increase consistently futile. Schuesslex and Cressey last year sum-_ 
with increasing criminality and the ecto- marized 113 | studies which used objective 
morphic and heboid components decrease ‘tests of personality traits of criminals in 


almost consistently with increasing crimi- comparison with -ontrol groups, and this 


nality, these trends | are very slight and they was the entire number of such studies’ avail- 
are not accompanied by analogous trend in able. Their conclusion was that this series of 
the other components. The general conclu- 113, studies did “provide a consistent 
sion is that in this group of 200 youths the "demonstration: ‘that criminals differ from 
variations in civil delinquencies are not sig- non- criminals with reference to any person-— 
ntly related to variations in Sheldon’s ality trait? Sheldon has added one more 
indexes of constitutional | psychology. This = to this list of failures. 


Characteristics of Criminals,” Ameri-— 


, ceptions and conclusions, but it is based o 
his data and it is s probably the the nant ane 


tant result of his study. 
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[E BASIS FOR A 
OF MOTIVATION* 


OLE theory since incep- number of models on the road a are said 
R‘ tion from lack of a satisfactory ace run through -tendency- to-run 
count” of motivation. It is all | very ished through 1 experiences: of the early i 
well as far as it goes to state that a | person 
learns to recognize standard situations and = of ‘instincts. " Despite the unscientific effort — ] 
to play expected roles in them according 2 each writer to achieve uniqueness, their 
_ the status defined for him in each. But this is theories all share the postulation of motives — 
not enough when the person encounters as predispositions, purportedly inf inferred from 
alternativ es and must resolve conflicting behavior. As many critics have contended, 
nitions of his apgreptions behavior.’ Nor is this either pushes the problem back into 
infinite ‘Tegress or leads circularly tc to the 
~ new roles in his ‘conduct, nor for his more or _ pseudo- explanation 0 of behavior by inferences 
less unique "variations | upon conventional from itself. 
roles. _A striking revelation of the need for Only t two. or three writers, such as Sherif | 
‘some theory « of motivation to back | up situa- Cantril or ‘Lindesmith and Strauss 
tional analysis* is disclosed by apathy in the to with the to 
“performance of conventional roles, when 
these are on the verge e of abandonment or mu | 
are accepted only under duress. Roles Sherif. Cantril emerge with an 
Such d do not provide their own motives. ego. consisting of “ego- attitudes,” ‘which un- 
Most of the recent writers on role theory? like some other attitudes are not traceable 
have this: and have basic ‘drives, they promise another 


with a motor, of “in 
grators” puts on the seat his own model of | 
le theory. one p owered by y Dp hi 
role y; power y psyc ic energy, 


another of tensions ora drive- which one feels must behavior. 
. Their analysis correctly calls attention to 
the function of language in motivation, but 
leaves the reader with the uncomfortable 
Paper the annual meeting of the feeling of unanalyzed hiatus: between 
American Sociological Society held in Denver, words and acts, of mystery as to just how 
September 7-9, 1950.0 


& “The language does in fact motivate. It is this 


the Individual to His Age and Sex Roles, which the concept of identification 
Sociological Review, 7 (Dec., 1942). adequate | to fill. 


Situational Fields in Social Psychology,” American Sherif, and H. Cantril, The Psychology of 
Sociological Review, 7 (June, 1942). Ego- Involvements, Mew York: Wiley, 1947, pp. 
Walter Coutu, Emergent Human Nature, New 48 
York: Knopf, 1949; Gardner Murphy, , Personality, AR. R. ‘Lindesmith and A. Strauss, Social Psy- 
New York: Harper, 1947; Theodore M. Newcomb, _ chology, New York: Dryden, 1949. an 
Social Psychology, New York: Dryden, 1950; S. Mills, “Situated Actions and Vocabu- 
Sargent, Social Psychology, New York: Ronald, laries of Motive,” Amevices er Review, 4 
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“want to but I to because . 


-and the | content of 


ae at those medieval “souls who ascribed pur- be 
pose to the shape of stones, the falling of 
water or the absence of "beards among 

women, although remnants of such igo 


account even to begin to , for 
_ example, the prodigies of “effort and self- 
sacrifice put forth by our representatives in 


Korea. In a sentence, we take motivation to \ 
jokes: about Lundberg’s assertion that there refer to the degree to which a a human | being, 
is no more justification ‘scientifically | to _ as a participant in the ongoing social process 
_ out the motives of a man who runs down the in which he necessarily finds himself, de- 
street. eet than t those of a piece o! of paper which fines a a problematic situation as calling: for 
blows down ihe street, although Lundberg — performance of a particular act, with more. 

_ brings strong arguments to o support less anticipated consummations and con- 
tveme position. It is far less easy to specify sequences, and thereby his organism releases 
where between these extremes a line can the energy appropriate to performing ‘it! 


a drawn to differentiate motivated from non- — Even the behavior consequent to an irritat- 
ing organic : condition, e.g. heat or hunger, 


‘The | growing: of whiskers we take to be “has to” be defined according to its meaning 

non- -motivated; the shaving of them off, the situation and is so defined, often 

R motivated. Going to bed is motivated, , sleep- s fallibly. Organic irritations, which 1 may or 
ing” is not. . Physiological “functions like may not be anterior to definition of an act, 
growth, ‘digestion, circulation, metabolism, contrary to some predispositionalists, have no 

are clearly non- -motivated, but there are direct and uniform connection with organic 
marginal activities o of the organism, — like e mobilizations, which are always posterior to to 
elimination, over which conscious control is | definition of an 
only slowly won and may “may be lost. under erm 


are common. It is likewise easy to make 


To the extent that we find the term atti- 
- stress. While we may not gain similar direct tude useful, it is as a synonym for these _ 
control over the former fi functions, there mobilizations. Definitions of the: he situation 
are almost none which cannot be ‘disrupted account for attitudes, not the reverse. And to 

pula avoid "Predispositionalist connotations, we 


approach the dividing ‘the: 
‘ opposite side, we go from conscious, speak of motives, it would be as rationaliza- 
tional actions involving choice among alter- tions of acts, in the s sense of Mills and Linde- 
natives to. those which seem compulsive or smith—that is, as symbolic constructs which 
“unconsciously” motivated, but are not uni- not only organize these acts i in particular 
--versally thence again to those which situations but make them recognizably re re- 
seem to be physiologically autonomous. current in the life-history of any person or 
aa generalize, motivated behavior is dis- _ group. This pattern of recurrence constitutes om 
tinguished by its prospective reference to is often reified as | “personality” or 
in view, by being. more or less subject 


but only of motivated acts. If we. were to. 


o bee But what is it t that makes culture 
to conscious control through | choice amon and ‘personality. in action n different from cul- 
ends and means. All kinds “ture and personality in. abstraction? We are 
human behavior are char acterized by direc- back where we | 


tion | (or form), intensity, frequency and 
duration; all literally require expenditure of 
energy. But only motivated behavior exhib- 
oe the fluidity of organization, the paradoxi- 
cal combinations of _phenomenally-experi- 


don’ 


enced choice 2 and compulsion 


Consider the g game. For brevity’s sake, we we . : 
must assume reader familiarity with Mead’s 
analysis of play, the game and the general- 
fn “other.” Let eighteen strangers, familiar — 
with the rules of baseball and having nothing © 


on’t to do, be told to choose uy up ) sides and | play a a 


that we may ignore non-motivated be- “4 
avior, motivation or motivated behavior ependence 
ars, 
york q 
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game. At the s moment the | choosing begins, it As Mead has shown, one a many more 
makes not the slightest difference to any roles than he ever plays overtly. To interact | 


ah potential player which side he is intelli ently with another, he must “Tearn 
_ which side wins, though if competitively in- - @rrectly to anticipate the res ponses of t of that ; 
doctrinated, he might want to be on the is, to empathize. But impl. “implicit 
side. The groups, if such they may role- taking Is no metaphysical transmigra-_ 
—the | two no identity. tion of consciouswess. requires playing 
conditions—of no game would “tity: of the other the. situation, as accu- 
a. almost t pointless. True, people would play rately as one can read off that identity. In 
ie appropriate to their positions on play or in role-playing experiments, a person 
2 the teams, . when at bat or in the field, and — may discl close the great range of his latent 
- any physiological ne needs defined by them ; as repertoire . The r reason he limits his real or 
_ Satisfied | through exercise might ~ be n met. realistic behavior to a selected few of all the 
4 Here would be role theory in action, a roics he has learned is that he knows and 


undifferentiated necessity ‘to. 
- dispense energy and kill time. There would 
i be no more reason to obey the rules than to 
cheat, but the game might proceed by 
imaginative observance of them. Since its _ All of which thus far may seem so 0 patent 
progress would offer more interest or as to preclude the raising of more analytical 
- involvement to the players than toa specta- questions about the nature of identity and- 
tor ignorant of the rules, it is inconceivz a identification. Is it | not altogether | obvious _ 
the observer could ever ‘get t them to that the chairman of this meeting, for in- 
play it, unless: by offering them a reward, stance, is Edward Rose, the one who exists 
: "such as money, whose value was ‘extraneous at such and such a time and place and per- 
_ to the game itself. Some jobs are like that, forms largely as ¢ others hereabout expect — 
ba but we do not call them games. = him to? Yet it is just this simple and obvious _ 
“ Now by contrast consider a ball game like» Pe fact that has to be broken down analytically, — 
last year's World Series, when the Dodgers like the atom, into its various constituents. 
Came up against the Yankees. The roles ana ~ And as the analogy suggests, the process of _ 
_. the statuses are the same, as are the rules of - oa 1 i 
y ne analyzing the self into it its 
the game. But what a difference! And what indefinitely 
a the nature of the difference? It is in the eee 
fact that the empty bottle of role and status | 


] 


Intrusion of the concept of self here, — ; 
ever, permits mention of what we take to be | 


‘suddenly has a content. That content is not a 
the misplaced abstractness of much use of it 


drives, tensions, energy or needs; it is iden- “hol ‘te ae 
Yet ‘remember that it is still a game; by social “psyc logists._ Just t ad wrapping 


all the frenzied involvement of players of all the particular constituents of a 
identity into one round 


labelling it “the e self” have long delayed the ' 
analysis of ‘the: self identity. Too- 
ready generalization of the identities of any 


their: ensuing activi, the behavior of 
would "mere rote—a perfect: given self into indefinitely extensible statuses 
of anomie. has led Many social” psychologists to feel 
H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, thie motives of 
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4 even to perpetrate super generalities as as” close examination it seems predict- 
a “drive for self- -actualization. that such attempts will continue, for 
he We mean by ‘identification appropriation what is involved is the necessary activity of 
of and commitment to a particular identity every social being, and not merely of social 
or series of identities. As. a process, it pro-. psychologists. _ Every man must _ Categorize 
ceeds by naming; ‘its. ‘products ‘are ever- his fellows in order to interact with them. . 
_ evolving svif-conceptions—with the emphasis We never approach another person purely as" 
on the con-, that is, “upon ratification by human | being: ‘or purely as an individual, 
significant others. If 
would be valuable in detail how with a class of human beings which dis- 
‘this concept of identification owes tinguish them from the non- »-human, 
Freud*— where it differs from his encountered a creature not identifiable 


on-plussd. Dewey’? ‘puts | it” 


ignore the functions of for all 


discussion of identification, he never Speaks 
f identity or common identity. We are not We t know not this 
0 y particular which as a particular cannot 


"concerned here to kick the dead horse of known at all (for not being classed it cannot — 
Freudian instinct ‘theory, nor 1 to appreciate — “be characterized and identified) but to recog- , 
the leads he g ee: to the Be of — - it as man, tree, stone, leather—an individ- 

ual of a certain _kind, 


> 


incidents fuse, and a way of acting which is — 
general, as far as it goes, builds up. . . . This 
reinterpretation in _-Fegularity signifies, of course, that the particular 
concept of identification pr "provides case is not treated as an isolated particular, 


‘a surveying the multitude of predisposi- a kind of action, 


been set forth, one is struck not only by oe Where Dewey’s tree, stone or leather is inert 


regular failure. Equally Striking and sug- and its properties unchanging throughout the 
gestive is the seductive—not to say sinister, known past, , his man, however, is not. A rose 
as Burke® charges—appeal which is exerted by any other name may smell as sweet, but 
_ by the hope of reducing human behavior to a person by another name will act according 
some permanently definitive order through to that other name. The regularities in our — ’ 
finding certain elemental _ imperatives to behavior toward him are necessarily based 
underly its bewildering variety. Criticism our expectation of regularities his 
negated every” specific naming of “the behavior. The regularities in behavior 


| 
maineprings of human action.’ we ‘now toward us are in turn based in the same way 
au upon his. sharing our conception of his iden- an 
deny wholesale the scientific validity of fall tity and his expectation that we share his ' 
attempts, remains illuminating to conception of our identity. Naturally there 
_ The common man is always 4 


3 Freud, “social cholog ist, his var ry 


Ego and the Id, London: Hogarth, 1927. 
10 Joh 


®Kenneth Burke, A Grammar of Motives, New n Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, 


York: ork: -Prentice- Hall, 1945. ‘York: Hoit, 1920, pp. 79-80. 
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‘time ne and place, a as elabo- 
rated and re-determined. Moreover, the 
common man assumes that categories ap- 
Bled to his fellows immediately indicate the 
motives to be imputed to them. “I dislike 
Communists because I am a Catholic and 
they are atheistic” is an example ‘of such 
common-sense explanation (rationalization) 
of behavior. It is enough for him when i impu- 


4 and always some unique elements, 


tion it is the un unique que concatenation n of relevant — 
statuses at this one time and place—in this 
-situation—which constitutes identity. 
3 Social situations always contain standard 
‘if only a different position in time and ; 
space. W hen one enters a new situation, he 


attempts to relate it to old ones by familiar 
_ Signs, and his response may be automatic. 


tation suffices for investigation, and extrapo- . Or the preponderance of n new elements may — 


lation for prediction—enough, that 


life. Likewise, his identities give common 


meaning, stability and predictability to his 


will n neve er excel their apprehension of ‘the 
categories of identity and motive employed — 

an among the groups they study; but predictive 
power is certainly Jost when, in place of 
_ these, psychologists substitute simpler and 
less relevant categories of head own—their 

If the regularities in behavior 
organized responses to situations which 
been classified more or less in common by 
the actors in them, then names motivate 
_ behavior. | It ‘is is by analysis of the function 
of language, and “especially of names 


_ cribed to categories of people, that we can 
dispense with predispositions and yet mi main- 
a a theory of motivation subject to empiri- 
bath, as the Positivists do.? ite 
i Establishment of one’s own identity to 
oneself is as important in interaction as to 
establish it for the other. One’s own identity 
in a situation is not given but 


_ and describe only the proces 
the position of the other, as if that could be 
< read off like a a set of labels. Labels are . there, 
be sure, but is what 
these labels ‘mean in a unified definition of 


own behavior as long as he clings to them. 
Possibly the predictions of social scientists — 


he was never cut out for it—is also illuminat- 


re, i 


~ make the situation too problematic for a a 


essible a a more or less orderly social habitual response to be appropriate. For its 


definition, nonetheless, he must approach it 
from some fixed point of Teference. He must 
start from what is most definite, find some 


given elements in it. His capacities are 


given, but they constitute only inert limits 
to his potential behavior, ‘so. they are are not. 
definitive enough. Although some pressing 
organic irritation | may quite definite, 
again his physical condition helps create the 
situation he confronts, but does not alone 
dictate what his response will be. The iden- ° 
tity of the others involved is dependent 
upon h his own in the familiar reciprocal 
manner. So inevitably the elements | which 
have to be “taken as given” are his identi-_ 
ties or, more e exactly, special 
é In most situations our identity is so com- 
pletely | habitual and taken for granted ‘that 
we virtually i ignore its presence or relevance _ 
in our reactions, concentrating only upon — 
the stimulating environment. _ Researchwise, 
it is strategic to focus ‘observations 


“acutely in order to observe its 
determining effect upon behavior (although 
study of the opposite type of situation—the 
_ teacher who insists she was cut out only for 

fifth-grade math, the fifth-grader who insists 
12 W hen doubt of identity cre creeps 
action is paralyzed. Only full commitment to 
one’ ’s identity a full picture ¢ of moti- 


abstraction one can consider statuses analy / self i is the key which unlocks the 


‘ ically, as th the anthropologists do, but in ac- cal resources of the human organism, re- 2 


Prescott Consiseny, New York: 
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leases the energy (or “capacity, as conscious choice and pursuit of the values 
would say) to perform the indicated act. has discovered i in his 
Doubt of identity, or confusion, where it Value, we would insist, is discovered in 
not cause complete disorientation, experience, not conferred upon it from with- 
tainly drains action of its meaning, and thus ~ out. The concepts by which we may name 
limits mobilization of the organic correlates our various ends-in-view, and through ma- 
_ of emotion, drive and energy which consti- nipulation of which we are enabled | to judge 
the introspectively- -sensed ‘ “push’ of among alternatives, should not—in value 
motivated action. We are reminded of James" theory or motivation theory—be allowed to 
Michener’s’ heroes i inthe ‘obscure the concrete consummations to 


J 


stractions are not motivat- 


viously a matter of experience. We are lim- “bein ng directed by means of these names for 
ited to the experience 2 available to us from _experienceable values to undergo and ac-— y 
irth, altl these limitations become quire them. Also, if. through identification 
ore flexible as we Zain in variety of experi- a with more experienced mentors upon whose 
e. That is, the e richer < our experience, the — the judgment we depend, we hold to the expecta-— 
‘more possible it becomes to exercise ‘con- tion of realizing recommended values eventu-— 


scious direction over its further accumula-— ally, experiential confirmation may remain 
‘tion, Nevertheless, limitations continue, and | 


tions lacking indefinitely. Nevertheless, all signals 
few p persons ever reach the point of consider- - pointing to where value may be found in — 


ing such a deliberate and drastic shift of z experience probably must be corroborated 
ey as to change their names or pass_ by its actual 1 discovery, at least by some 
the color line. Primarily then the 2 compulsive ‘members of | any group which shares them, z 
_ effect of identification upon behavior must or these signals become empty shibboleths 


= 


Hi 


arise from absence of alternatives, from -_ and lingering memorials of an extinct —, 
questioned acceptance | of the identities cast community. 
upon one by circumstances beyond his con- of we insist that prior experience is neces- 
wl (or thought to be). From the point o of sary to motivation , however, have we not a 
f | oo of the experiencing individual, however, fallen back once more into predispositional — ; 
_ the process is bound to seem much less like thinking? Not if we are correct t in assuming 
: a a process of limitation to a few among in- that a predisposition « denotes more than a 
finite possibilities than a process dis- mere statistical tendency, some active thrust 
ry. His ac«ruing conceptions of who he which constantly presses like a coiled spring 
a is are ually taken as something verging: set off a particular line of action. 
upon ultimate reality rather than as ulti- -phorically put, the operation of values in 
mately arbitrary ascriptions by others. Of a _ the formulation of responses to situations is 
; - course as soon as he encounters alternatives, advisory, not executive. While we can only, 
is released from such pre-conscious bond- for our next act when it or its 
eption of himself. Mnents can be construed as 
Thenceforth his identities accrue from more which have gone before, the determination of | 
_ the appropriate act is made in the situation, 
. 18 James Michener, Tales of the South a not prior to it. Experience i is continually be- 
York: Pocketbooks, 1948. ing recombined in new ‘patterns; and even 
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appropriate to is immediate context to 
launched overtly. In place of predisposition, animals do, devoid of self 
|, therefore, is necessary and sufficient of impending ‘death. Moreover, it 
put memory (memory | plus mobilization is only through identification as the sharing 
equals motivation), by virtue of which w we of identity that individual motives. become 
can call up in the present images of past _ socal values and social values, individual 
consummations of acts.’* We set these before motives. Ss. 
us as ideal futures, to be achieved again Fuller -Tecognition of these functions of 
when we have ‘Teconstructed — the present identity should increase » the scope, power 
situations so as to put us—if this is possible — and precision of situational analysis in ‘s0- 
to one of | our identity—into an — cial research, while i in turn research oriented 
the 


be actually re- experienced. Because we elaboration a and clarification mn of its 
have the capacity through language for con- It is only because one conceives of himself, 

Pe ceptualizing these remembered "goods : as val- via a certain identity, as a member of a 
ou ues, and the ingenuity to devise new schemes Bes. which includes certain others, that he 7 


of relations under which they may be revived can enjoy or suffer the successes and failures 


. in the same or fuller measure, we can invent of a group. It is only commitment to his 


new roles or deviate from conventional ones. identity which makes him subject without 
_ Also, we simultaneously inherit thereby the physical compulsion to the control of the 
constant possibility of conflict—both inter- groups to which he belongs, or arouses his 
nal and external—which characterizes | mem- _ antagonism to members of a category con- 
bers: of human society. as inimical to his category. In fact, 
u Because our learning | has more > often than we will carry this so far as to say tl that ‘only 
5 ‘not been perfected to the point where ‘cogni- full commitment to identities shared with 
tive ‘Situations others _makes possible the grand “human 


of This is” ‘not 


take for many observers to suppose that t the as ‘the ‘mediating 


organic correlates car-e first and even ac- It enables us to rephrase such imponderable— 


count. for the definition of the ‘situation, speculations as “What are the psychological 


than ‘the’ reverse. . Also, it has often functions of lover”” into 


which our whole past to mg upor constitutionally as a other per- 
our behavior in the momentary present. Ye. sons?” Also, in reverse, “What kinds of new > 


if past and future did not figure in the e deter- experience are sufficient to free him from the 


mination of the present, would we logically — -ompuls:on- of certain old identities?” 

1 have a | phenomenon of motivation or valua- By This paper must end where it ought to 

begin. Originally it described some proposals 

Without the: binding thread of identity, _ for research on various types of acutely 
one could m not evaluate the of situ- problematic identity, and some “suggestions 

~ ations. Literally, one could say there would for « experimentation with the methods every | i 
_ be no value in living, since value only exists propagandist—which includes each of om 

or occurs relative to preees identities- —at _ part of the time—uses to motivate others 


permits only mention studies 
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children, the effects of ambiguous identity 


{ upon the motivation of “ weet men,” the from significant others and partly through — 
_ psychological consequences of name- -chang- direct experience, and (7) the compelling or 
_ ing, _ and problems of self- -conception among inhi biting effect of identifications upon the 
div _women who keep their husbands’ release of varying kinds of behavior can be 
names. Much understanding is already com- studied empirically. 
ing observation of marked effects upon In conclusion, let it be hasized that 


and other therapeutic groups. ‘the concept of identification as 
Regarding the techniques by which the prop- basis for a situational theory of motivation, — 
succeeds in invoking identification not as a full” theory itself, though it 

‘of listener speaker, Kenneth Burke helps dispel certain false theories. By its use 

_ gives the experimenter many leads in his are avoided the fallacies of both biological _ 
an book, A Rhetoric Of Mo- determinism—the person impelled from 

ould practical s successes asa recipe within—and of | cultural determinism—the 

driven from without. It also avoids 

of the validity of a theory of motivation? — the _ ingenious pretensions | by which some — 

have set forth that (1) role theorists, , through the invention of such 

ilures _ needs to be supplemented with an account of _terms as “dio- social,’ ” have resolved a puta- 

o his ‘motivation consistent with its main premises, - tive opposition between biology and culture — 

thout (2) a "proper - definition of motivated and which never existed to begin wit! a. When 
non-motivated behavior makes clear how to _ theorists can | do no better in explaining con 
avoid both dissolution of the concept of | ‘flict and change than to make the environ 
motivation and unchecked imputation of ment the enemy of the organism, or give no 

motives, (3) identification is the process better explanation of personality organiza- 
whereby individuals are linked asa of and 
with their fellows i in groups, 


tion language in “motivated behavior, social are two sides of the phe- 
ascribe metaphysical Teality to are I _nomena.!¢ They do not have to be joined 
actually only the verbal | categories whereby together by integration in textbooks. ‘Tn the 
human beings 1 regularize their « doings, (5) concept of identity we can see this ‘clearly: 
these categorizations of experience motivate | One has no identity apart from society; one 
_ behavior through the necessary commitment has no individuality apart from identity.’ 2 
_ of individuals to particular concatenations of Only by making use of this concept can we — 
identity in all situations, (6) commitment account for motivation in terms consistent 
to particular identities a arises ‘through a a limit- with ‘the only social psychology t aaa rom 


ing and discovering process of acquiring deserves the name “social. 

_ conceptions of self, which are confirmed, ————- 

revised or — instruction C. Hi. Cooley, Human Nat Nature the Social 
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In sociological literature the term “role” ality, 2 as it were, though they 1 have done : sO 
has been used in two distinct, though inter- ina variety of ways. Erickson speaks of. ego- 
related ways. It refers to the imitation and identity, Fromm speaks of self-realization 
testing out by the child of different it sequences (in the ‘Hegelian tradition), others again 
speak of ego-structure or strength. And the 


to is established = 


to the "side. As the Neo- Freudians seek to restore 


disintegrative effects of Freudian therapy, 

as Mead and it, Foote wants to restore the individual’s iden- 
lacks a theory of motivation. This i is not, | = as as a reaction to his disintegration into a 

strictly speaking, correct, since both authors role-playing automaton. I think these efforts 
_ imply a dominant motivation which prompts — are useful, though the different theories give 
the individual to play the roles of others. "sometimes the impression of being matters 
Dewey emphasized the importance for the of taste or preference. Foote inveighs a against 
individual of fitting into the adult “defini- the predispositionists, but one may wander 


of the situation, while Mead empha- whether an individual’ personal history does 


_ sized the desire of the individual to associate, - eet te eat to be history of past identifi- 
play- with | others, in the game as well 
cations, which establish cumulative predis- 
as in ‘the serious” business of living. 
positions for future actions. And that in 


impulse of com dliance and the _associati 


‘impulse, one one > might say. 

It is true, however, that of ego-identity, which is the pat- 

with a behavioristic approach neither Mead *erned outgrowth of of past interpersonal ex- 
periences.. I ‘T suspect th that s such differences of 


Dewey paid much attention to motiva- 
tion; hence their social psychology is not _ emphasis as remain are due to the more 


concerned with the individual, but with the orientation of the Neo-Freudian 
gestural: mechanisms of his” socialization. and the more optimistic orientation of t the 
- Since social psychology is a field of confused “4 Behavioristic school. We are apparently: 
‘jargon, it might be useful to remark on in need of a preliminary of 
“tendency of the Neo-F Freudian. school, which _ these approaches Bud may trade: 
-much common with Mr. Foote’ clarity for a profusion of ‘terms, each of 
remedy for the dilemma of behaviorism. which refers to similar” 
Many disciples of Freud have commented with some connotative differences. ‘The: Neo- 
on the paradox of a therapy which aims at Freudian | concern with character- -structure 


the e emotional restoration of a patient by and the concern with motivation on the part © 
him apart. have of social behaviorists facilitate such a 


the individual’s person thesis, but do not establish it 
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FREQUENTLY iti is stated ‘that, since ¢ cul through learning. Ww is learned io 

F= is ; learned, the behavior of people existent culture. 

_ studied by the social scientist must ‘In other words, socialisation or person- 

M follow the | laws of learning of experimental - ality formation is a process of learning | the 

psychology. A number of studies of ‘social- culture. If is, and if experimental psy- 

ization , OF individual behavior within a cul- chology has worked out the laws of | learning, 
ture, have contained this assumption. Their” then these laws will tell us how culture s 

j ‘chief inspiration has been Social Learning - acquired, used, changed, and transmitted, or 

and Imitation, by Neal Miller and John so it has been said more than once.* 

Our first objective will be to ex- = Murdock, for example, concludes, “If 
amine the reasoning which says that culture culture is learned, it must obey the laws of 

= which the psychologists have by 

worked out i in considerable detail.”"* 


have learning to for the basic of learning 
behavior in a culture. ‘in order that we may and behavior which have been tested by 
see what they have contributed to our "experimental ‘procedures on man and other 
knowledge. animals.”? Hallowell states, hile it will 
© eeaiing culture as learned is. a way way of be unnecessary to go : into the technical de- 
emphasizing that it is nonbiological or super- tails of the learning process here, contempo- 
organic,” Gillin, for « example, says that “eae 4 rary learning theory does provide a fruitful — 
we sometimes have difficulty in convincing ‘frame of reference in terms of which the 
ourselves that the customs which we prac- sociopsychological aspects of acculturation 
tice are actually acquired or learned. ‘They _may be conceptualized | and “may also used 
aes so much a part of our nature that we 


are sometimes inclined to regard. them as 
inherited, in the biological sense.” * Kroeber ‘to the says, “Like rats learning 


( 4 states: “In short, culture is superorganic. c or runa. a maze that has food at its exit, children 
superindividual i in that, although | carried, 
participated in, and produced by organic 

Individuals, it is acquired, and it is acquired 


“? t Revi ised version of a paper read at the 1950 _ tinction between social and psychological aspects of — 
"meeting of the Southwestern Seeemngent Society individual behavior. The writer has a manuscript in 
at Houston, Texas. preparation which discusses this and other implica- 
x. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. so tions for culture and “other social phenomena which > 
_ #For a discussion of the concept of the super- are entailed by the use of learning theory. 
1 = see David Bidney, “Toward a Psycho- — _ &G. P. Murdock, “The Cross-Cultural Survey,” ; 
cultural Definition of the Concept of Personality,” American Sociological Review, 5 (June, 1940), 264. 
in Culture and Personality, ed. S. Stansfeld Gillin, op. cit. » p. 222. 
Fm and Marian W. Smith, New York: Viking 8 AL Irving Hallowell, “Sociopsychological As- 
Fund, 1949, pp. 33-39. of Acculturation,” in The Science of Man in 
- John Gillin, The Ways of Men, New York: ithe World Crisis, ed. by Ralph Linton, New York: 


Crofts, 1948, Columbia University Press, 1944, 183. 
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evious intricacies of. 


pews it cannot be merely assumed « on whe 


basis that both socialization and training 


‘the cultural network.’ have been given the label of learning. ‘Only 


The reasoning goes: 


is’ learned; a to the extent that acquiring a culture, or 


experimental psychology the laws of individual behavior in a culture, does not 


learning; therefore the laws of learning ap- 


ply to ‘individual behavior in a culture. If the experimental psychologist whose theory 
is borrowed would this theory be transfer- — 


owe substitute. equivalent words for the last 


7“ | 4 word in each ¢ of the premises, we discover 


the appearance of certainty dissolves. 
_ If we say: culture is acquired, and | ‘experi- 
‘ mental psychology s studies the laws of train- — 
“4 -ing,!° it is no longer clear that we can con- 
4 clude that these laws will illuminate culture. 
plausibility « of the statement is re- 


--vealed to have rested on the use of the same 


word, “learning,” in both premises, 


To restore the syllogism by postulating 
that: experimental training and acquiring a 


differ from the processes taken note of by 


able. 


Can | learning theory be | divorced from 


maze? Or ra rather, is the social level a maze? 


If it is, here is what it looks like: “No psy- 


“chologist w would venture to predict the 


havior of a rat without knowing or on papers arm — 


a 


It is ‘no easier to predict | the behavior of a 


human being without ‘knowing the condi- 
tions of his ‘maze,’ i.e., 
social environment. Culture, as. conceived by 


would be the conclusion. We 


_ of the human maze, of the type of reward 


, the structure of his 


culture are the same is ‘impossible, soo, We social scientists, is a statement of the design — 


involved, and of what are to be 
‘recipe 


cannot, therefore, claim by logic. that learn- 
_ ing theory makes cultural behavior more rewarded. It is in this” sense a 
thor We can make this transfer 


theory only if research on individual be- W hen social scientists h have referred to. 
havior in culture has justified it. learning ig theory, they have most. ‘commonly 
Tf the definition of learning used in meant Hull's. There i is, of course, not one 
perimental psychology were | broad and gen- . learning theory b but a ‘number, and their dis- 
_ eral, no more precise than, for. example, that 7 agreements are ‘not trivial. T he influence of 
Hul 


. it is the modification of behavior through — l’s theory has stemmed from its use by 


Miller and 1 Dollard, op. n 


2 Ibid, Pp. 


experience, then we could say that socializa- Miller and Dollard in Social Learning and 
tion is the result of learning, for personality Imitation. They say, “In its simplest form, 
4 does not develop in social isolation. All pres- [Hull’ s theory is the study of the circur . 
ent theories personality that it stances under which a 1 response and a 
develops: through experience in some way. stimulus become connected. After learning 
‘However, the learning theory which ‘social has been | completed, — ‘Tesponse and cue are 
- scientists have borrowed from ‘experimental bound together in such a way that the ap- ap- 
j psychology is not a broadly defined one pearance of the cue evokes the response.”!* __ 
which, if ‘it refers to any kind of human “The ‘connection | between a cue and a re- ‘tions 
‘experience, ‘must refer. to all. ‘Rather, it has can be : strengthened only | under cer cer- 
specifically defined concepts applicable to tain conditions. The learner must be driven uatio 
circumscribed activities of a subject in an : to make th the response a and rewarded for hav- activ 
sponded he sence of he cue. other 
experimental sit situation constructed for test- ing respon ed int presence of the cue. 
ing th the ‘theory. The transferability of the This may be expressed in a homely way by 
‘theory to the ae scene must be /demon- ‘Saying that i in order to | o learn one must want 
something, not notice ce something, do sor met thing, 
and ge ‘something. Stated more exactly, 
McGraw- Hill, 1949, p. 208. these factors are drive, cue, response, and 
10 E. R. Hilgard uses “training” asa synonym for 
learning experimental situations. See Theories of 
Learning, New York: Appleton-Ce -Century- 
1948, p. 4. 
P. 
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rd. “A sive i is strong stimulus As sa pu at lever, 


A cue is a to the drive- 


reducing reward. 15 A is an act 


How ‘much more do we know about so sail : 
ization from the studies v which have used 
eri theory? If they have contributed 
something new, then the comparison of cul-— 
‘about ‘to consider learning ‘theory used in , = to a maze is more likely correct. If 
social situations, not learning theory in the they contain nothing new, then either cul- 

_ experimental Situations constructed | for it. _ ture is is not t a maze, v with personality a react- = 
‘ing entity scurrying around in it, or these 
demonstrated and cannot be merely autor not succeeded in 
that culture is the equivalent of the maze. Showing that it can be so ‘compared. 
og its own ground, learning theory is beyond ae It is the conclusion of this paper that the 
our. appraisal. _ Applied to a maze, with a - studies using learning theory w which we shall 
subject, human or animal, in a state of ae have failed to show ‘that learning 
_ cooperation or deprivation, with the possible theory can add anything to our arenes 
actions artificially limited, with, trials, mis- ing of personality and culture. Anything, 
takes, and successes quantified, the theory ‘that is, beyond another set of labels for data r 
yields prediction and analysis which are known. These studies have demon- 


4 satisfactory to the school which holds | with strated only what no one doubted, that we | 
. it. We are here concerned with the results of can talk about social activity in the terms of a 
its diffusion. If the theory i is to be of use to. learning theory. They have not demonstrated _ 


social science, it must apply not. only in the analytic identity © of culture and 


constructed training situations but also 
unconstructed, ‘hurly-burly social situa-— 


q 


4 


tions which are our basic data. } ee 

We are likely to think that of course the ~ 
theory will be transferable, because we feel 
certain that people have drives and make 


7 wards. We feel thus certain because these 


“4 Becoming a Kwoma, by | Whiting, is is the 
most lengthy attempt which has been 
‘to analyse socialization through learning 
_ theory. 18 The author left for New Guinea 
: a Freudian orientation which included 


return to Yale he became more acquainted 


Tesponses, perceive cues: and experience re- five-months’ training analysis. After his 


are all familiar terms from our “everyday or, with Hull’ s theory and then “reanalysed” 
as Mil Miller and Dollard put it, our ‘ ‘homely” * data into the present book.'® p=, Saga 
a conception of human activity. The factors of The following analysis of a learning epi- 
learning theory, however, are not loosely sode is representative. “Kum, while playing 
defined but are re quite specific i in their denota- under ‘the porch at Mar’ s house one — 
tions as well as being analytically related in Noon, picked up a broom and started carry-— 
definite ways. “Drive” in experimental sit- it outside. Kwiya a and Awa [his 
uations, ‘instance, is not simply urge, ficatory sisters] . . . both and 
activity, future goal, persistence, or any told him to put it down. Kum did not head 
other of the varying meanings which it at first, but _ when | _Kwiya threatened 


might take in conversation. It i is deduc- ‘him unless did once, he 


tion from a particular amount of ‘starvation quickly dropped the broom. In this “case 
the 


~other specific « ndition. drive was the fear of being beaten: 


[bid., p. 18. 
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were the instructions to drop the broom given ‘not occur, it is not le learned. 


by Kwiya and Awa, the sight of objects wheel seems to have been invented ‘only 
and people under the porch, the feeling once. The history of human society is teem- 
the broom in his hand, etc. ; the reward was 4 ing with the unborn - Spirits of useful re- 
_ the reduction of the fear of being | beaten. aa sponses | which for centuries did ‘not occu = 
a This episode is ; described from the point were therefore not rewarded, and did not 
of view of a silent observer ‘standing near. become cultural habits. 
Activity on or “response” was seen, and Gillin’s” use of learning theory in study- 
it was inferred the drive, cues, and reward ing the Indians and Ladinos in a Guatema': » 

which the observer's theory demanded. This village is prefaced with a statement. 
explanation | after the fact and hence though the language of learning theory may 
Sterile labelling. When we are told that Kum _ seem stilted to many social scientists, it is _ 


® 
« 
223 


dropped the broom after his sister threatened good to to incorporate the conclusions of 
— to beat him, what insight does it add tu call _ field into those of another field to which they ; 
the threat a “cue” apply” and that furthermore learning theory 
Other users of learning theory have makes it easier to be objective.2> He o'fers 
stopped with sterile labelling of events after four postulates, or “transformation equa- 
_ they have « occurred. The masquerade of such | tions,” to be used | in explaining culture 
“labelling a as analysis is ; clearly 1 revealed in change. Boiled down, they state that an old 
= of Miller and Dollard’s remarks on custom will retained as long as is 


diffusion. They report that the banana and | satisfying, and that a new custo’? will be 
the domestic fowl spread rapidly over the adopted if it is more satisfying than former — 
_ greater part of South America in the six- customs or if former customs lose some * 
teenth century and ‘ ‘safely infer that the their Satisfaction not 
adoption o of these new foods was rapidly defined but is apparently ass assumed 1 to be 
and decisively rewarded.” "21 In essence this present whenever people act, whether they 
“says n no more than that people must have are continuing an old custom or changing» 
the banana and the domestic fowl their ways. Gillin’s us use “of learning theory 
because they adopted them. If they had oa thus does not go beyond the labelling ound 
been adopted, the authors would have been we have encountered before. we have 
able to “analyse” this fact just as well and > found the labelling use of learning theory to 
Zz no more data at hand, as the following be, it is ‘circular; the terms of the theory 
__ example shows. The Chinese did not borrow are applied to events after they are known, © 
= as a food from the Mongols; if the and then the events are offered as “analysed” q 
Chinese “never tried out the use of milk with ‘something n new added. 
and hence could not be rewarded for adopt- 4 a constructed 
_ing it. Apparently they scorned the practice — oe 
in common with other traits of their ‘bar- — 
_barian’ neighbors.”*? The last sentence in- that a hungry organism will eat. The r reward , 
creases our insight. into the Chinese av food pellet or the cessation of an. 
of “milk. . Would it have been more electric shock, is thus defined other 
illuminating if it had been stated as “the i in terms of the subject’s behavior. There 
Chinese have an soquired not is no need to distinguish the si re subject’s ‘defini- 
imitating Mongols?” tion of the ‘situation from that of the 
__ By assuming that labelling is analysis the ‘observer. ~The abstraction of most of the 
_ authors | are able to to “explain” why an inven- life, that is, of the variety, from the -sub- 
tion is made when it is, not earlier or later. s 


“Tf a which would be rewarded does ** Ibid, p.2 


[bid., p. 188. John , “Parallel Cultures. and the Inhi- 
21 Miller Doliard, op. 262- “263. bitions to Acculturation in a Guatemalan 
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‘ject by the artificiality of of the from a act which ‘they 

situation makes it unne ecessary for the ob- call _Tesponse. As far as these ‘studies: are 


server | to attribute much complexity to the concerned, the analytic identity of culture 
subject. It is such a simplified and “training situation has “not 


learning theory which these social scientists tablished.2¢ 
employ an and such a simplified picture of the 


: 
experimental situation to which | they compere 86 One suggestion ‘the ‘relation of ‘direct: learn- 


culture. to personality is given by A. Kardiner: “If we 


_ The crude hedonism which infers reward were to stop our consideration of basic personality 


structure with those ‘systems which, . though they 


from overt acts: in unconstructed social 
originate in actual experience, ‘become the 


in directs attention away from the 
be answered ed in scious basis for projective systems, we could. 
uncers oe ing _ justly accused of omitting several very important 
- individual behavior. These include the rela- sources of ‘learning,’ which play a prominent role in 
; tion of the social and psychological aspects — the adaptation of the individual. There is a large — 
_ of individual behavior, especially the rela- o contingent of data imparted to the child by direct 
a tien of motivation social role, tuition. To this g all about 


“succeeded in n getting new 


labels for ev ents after ‘they occur. They fiable. ” The ‘Frontiers 
_ Teason in a circle by inferri ing drive, cue, and _ New York: Columbia University Press, 1945, p. 31. 


LOGY OF “MARRIAGE* 


HE scientific ‘study of n marriag like its neec 
of any young and 

field, presents its perennial problems "The social of view 

of theory | and _methodology.? : A paper = had its beginning in the writings of Thomas 

the social psychology of marriage involves and Znaniecki, and of Freud as interpreted 

considerable amount of stock- taking and by Fliigel.? Nevertheless, ‘the publication of 
in such a task a collaboration of two authors | the article, “The Family as a Unity of 
has" at least one important ad advantage: the Interacting” Personalities,” ” by Burgess i is 

me 

of one author as to the present often regarded as the fountainhead from 
our tends to temper which sprun ung the major elements 

ft so social psychological theories 

“that ‘the unified r result more e nearly reaches of marringe® 

an ‘approximation of the true ‘status of ‘the The chief import of _ Burgess’ i 


science today—its theories and Practices, statement was to” furnish an interactional 


Paper read at the annual meeting the 


“gust, 1941), -499- 3-9. 
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[AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
turn, of the marriage bility of of those which inherent 
<a. The rte ar point of view basis, promises more adequate classifications 
— essential to any scientific analysis—de- of motivational elements of which several in t 
._ ot the locus within which the analyst units may | become useful tools in marriage _ Z 
"operate in development of a hether the needs expounded by  hete 
social” cholo of _Inarriage. The intro-— Murra will furnish the desired context is inter 
duction of the interactional point of view minor importance to. the fact that the sof tt 
provided the framework within “which to marriage analyst must look to a more com- thro 
develop a social psychological analysis but plex ‘Series 0 of socially derived 1 motiv rational ‘horn 
did not, however, provide the essential units units as a part of his social psychological site 
is that “analysis. Burgess defined the unit as_ kit. 
the person, using Park’s definition of the Ss Closely allied to motivational a analysis is 
‘person as an individual | who has status. that of the understanding of personality. repre 
Others have used as units. the “individual, Varieties of ersonality analysis | have is | child 
wishes, mechanisms, and roles, largely in part arisen out of the isolation of psychology, ‘repre 
terms of what particular version of and sociology, the traditional velof 
psychology they adhered to. Thus the de- fields within which social psychological er 
of a social psychology | of mar- ‘ries been “developed. More recently 
= is intertwined with the development ‘suthoopalogy has served as a catalyst in \ 
social psychology. fusing together the theories of the psy ‘cholo- 


vers} 


Central in any social psychological analy-— gist, the sociologist, and the psychiatrist. 
is the problem of motivation. Motivesmay T he most typical approach to the analysis 4 same 
be variously conceived from “inherent bio- of personality upon the part of psycholo-— 
Jogical "patterns of response, on the one gists i is that of trait analysis. Trait analysis 
_ hand, | to needs and | desires growing out of is cross-sectional in approach and may oe) 4 of th 
previous satisfying experiences on the « other. erate with either qualitative or ‘measured conta 
Acceptance of a biological frame of reference traits or characteristics. The classic of ur 
ee _ leads to the positing of a number of in- of the application of this approach to the | 
-stincts or drives of which sex becomes the analysis of ‘marriage is that of Terman in 
central focus in the analysis of marriage. contrast of unhappy wives with happy 
2 singling out of one inherent it motivating wives and of unhappy hu: husbands with happy — 


element is paralleled i in “wish” analysis by husbands.* 
_ the placing of primary emphasis upon a _—Psychiatry, dominated as it has been | 

pS ‘dug need or desire as the wish for re- by psychoanalysis, has approached the study 7 


Sponse, longitudinally. In n this respect 
_ Emphasis upon a single motivational ele- it has had much in common with the a pres 


ame has raised the question ‘of ‘the ade- logical point of» view, _ and yet there are a ai 
quacy of social psychological theory number r of clearly defined differences. 
‘based upon such a simple motivational first place, psychoanalysis has 

- background. There has been no doubt some a use as. » the core of its analy tical frame- 


gain in understanding the marriage rela-~ work the conception of the Oedipus 


tion from satisfactions derived from the See, for example: Gardner Murphy, Personal 


realization of institutional goals to affec- ity, New York, 1947, pp. 86-157; Clyde Kluckhoha 
and Henry A. Murray, Personality in Nature, So- 


4 tional and “ ‘response’ ’ goals, but the positing | ciety and Culture, New York, 1948, pp. 35-48; 
ofa single unit seems unduly limited. Never- Richard T. LaPiere, and Paul Farnsworth, Social 
a theless, social psychological theory has had 4 Psychology, New ‘York, 3rd ed. 1949, pp. 37-39. «4 _ Neuros 


little more to offer until recently. The. cur- S Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality, gust, 1: 


rent tendency upon the part of social ps Psy Lewis M. al. , Psychological 


chologists to recognize the social origin of a Marital Happiness, New York, 1938, Pp. 0 145- 
4 some ‘needs, and the high degree o of modifia- 164. | 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 


recognizing the role pes ‘ing of tng is be 
heterosexual pattern.’ This leads to the found in what may be called positional dy- 
interpretation of marriage ‘relations in terms” _ namics, initiated and developed in part by 
of the: of by = in his “position- psychology.” Accord- 
ing Adler, day of of me child 
— 
site sex, the substitute for the le of life. The result has de- 
with eventual selection of the marriage mate. velopment _ of a 1 typology © based upon the 
The implications of this are that marriage - four recurrent positions in birth order: ‘the - 
represents a re-enactment of the parent- middle, only. These 
child relationship; its successes and failures 
me 
reproducing those the ps _Psychogenic de- out of the variations in configu- 
of the personality.$ with reference to the parents, but also” 
heo- There has developed « considerable contro- _ (except for the only child) out of the fact 
: 
n ; a versy with regard to the functioning of the that the parents are not the same pe persons 
t sex ened and of incestuous desires in the = regard to emotional development, at- 

typology lies differentiation of of = 
the « conscious recognition a of him | as a com- in the family constellation which provides _ 
_petitor for physical intimacy cy with the parent _ the initial context for the patterning of the e 

of the opposite sex in the form of bodily personality.’ 
contacts, “caresses, sleeping with, etc., Psychoanalysis has also contributed 
of unconscious desires for incestuous rela- . understanding of the ways in which the in- 
tions. Fromm® has emphasized rebellion dividual meets the problems of adjustment 
against authority, instead of the operation through | the e utilization 1 of mental mecha-— 
the sex impulse, as basic to’ the hostility in nisms. Particularly” useful in _under- 

the Oedipus com plex. What i is more plausible Standing o of personality functioning are the 
as! an explanation is the operation of the” _ mechanisms of rationalization, idealization, 
~ heterosexual pattern expressed i in part in the introjection, repression, projection, reaction- ‘ta 

"tendency of parents to show preference for formation, displacement, ‘transference, sub- 
children of the opposite sex since such ex- Jimation, identification and symbolization. 
- pressions are not only in z accord with cul- _ These | the Freudians « consider dynamisms in 
tural expectations but also because of the _ that they represent devices by which — 
tendency to identify the child of the opposite : q 


ersonality unconsciously eliminates or re- 

sex with the “spouse. Even in popular adit h 
lance i iti is the little boy who i is Mama’s sweet- ition mec psycho- 


, analysis has contributed a con- 


ta 
= 


personality. One of these, the unconscious, 


4 dit, pp. 4 of course crucial for psychoanalytic ‘theory 


Eric Fromm, “Individual and Social Origins of See, for example, Karen Horney, New Ways in 
Psychoanalysis, New York, 1939; Meyer Nimkoff, = 
gust, 1944), 380-384, “The Child’s Preference for Father or Bates,” 
& Harriet R. Mowrer, “Getting Along American Sociological Review, 7 (August, 1942), 
Hill, (eds.), Family, Marriage and Parenthood, 12 Alfred Adler, Practice and Theory of Individ- 
Boston, 1948, pp. 342 -343. Psychology, New York, 1929, p.. 


rent plex, explaining the attachment between the cultural origin of the Oedipus relation- 
ions __ father and daughter and mother and son ship has recently gained wide acceptance." _ 
a 
q 
- 
com “heart, and Daddy 1s widely used to designate — 
e, Se 
5-48; 
Social 
—39, 
nality, 
‘actors 
= 
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since much, if not all, of the struggle ‘munity a response “appears in his 
instinctual tendencies (the id) and the experience, i.e. in memory. 
ae internalization of cultural “norms (the super- § The most significant element in the dis- 
ego) is resolved through: the utilization of tinction between the the “me” 


the mechanisms already mentioned. This made by Mead is the recognition that role- 


_ strugg gle, for Horney and other neo-Freud- taking is more than an immediate response 


dans, ‘takes place instead between divergent to the defining gestures of others in whose hoo 
= within the personality, of which the presence the response finds expression, but hun 
earlier character structure plays 2 an important that out of these » elemental experiences of rest 
‘role somewhat comparable to Freud’s id, role-taking the individual incozporates of 

but for Horney this" structure is developed within his personality. the expectations of vidi 

in the early experiences of the individual others i in the form of the generalized “other.” whi 
and not biologically de determined ak Freud reud Thus the classic conflict between the indi- Orgs 
assumed. all ‘he vidual and society is resolved into a conflict ever 

Other concepts: of particular importance between’ the “I” and the “me. this, and 
are: regression, ambivalence, and fixation. Mead is at one with the Freudian concepuon | of t 
Of these three concepts, that of ambivalence of the conflict between the id and the of | 
probably the most significant. While | -super-ego, with this difference: for Mead for 

_ ambivalence refers to the existence and func- the conflict is between the ego or “7” and indi 

- tioning ; of contradictory emotional ‘attitudes the “me,” ’ whereas from the Freudian : stand- |  ~pers 

_ toward the same object, the polarity of love point the ego functions as a ‘mediating — 
hate is the most widely accepted and agency between id and the super-ego.* 
the most useful in the understanding: of Whatever may be the basic differences 
social interaction. between the Meadian and Freudian con- _ipect 

Sociologists have tended ‘toward the ac- ceptions of the internalized conflict between int 
ceptance of the distinction made by Park the several aspects of the self, both: recog- Mar 
between the individual and the person. Thus — nize the individualized and generalized as- adol 


‘the personality becomes defined in terms pects of role-taking. What the Freudians fail { 


of the role. of the individual the group. Tecognize, and Mead left 


beginning in part with the statement in response to the the 


W William James t that t the individual has groups in which the individual aspires 
many ‘selves as there are persons who membership. Conflict between the id and 
_ recognize him and carry an image of him ‘the super- ego or between the “I” and the 
in their minds. This same general notion was “me” turns out to be ‘conflict between ‘the 1 
further: elaborated upon by Cooley, whose 


‘roles developed in one group of which the 


fi individual is a member and those developed 


concer t of role- taking as tek & 
attitudes of others toward him. Mead car- P 


the idea of personality has been facilitated 
ried the analysis | pee the distinc- “by the work of the anthropologists. Out of 


id 
of self. In Mead’s conception the “me” as- 
_ realization ‘that personalities within a 


— cultural context tend to gravitate to 


.. a relatively homogeneous type. Without at 
tempting to analyze the dynamics o of 


sonality in the form of a 
he “I” aspect consists of the Tesponse of 
14 George H. “Mead, Mind, Self and Society, 


individual attitudes: of the om- Chicago "1584, pp. 192-20. 
18 Cf, Kimball Young, Personality and Prob- 
aren lems Adjustment, ‘New York, 1940, 187. 
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Bel the: derivatives of 
Br types of personalities in each of four demands and the needs structured | by early 
-literate cultures t toward which all: per- social relations are defined by cultural form- 
sons tended to gravitate within each of these ~ulas. Personality formation, therefore, con- 
-societies.° Later, Kardiner and Linton under- - sists of role-taking in which the individual’s s 
took to trace out the relationship of child- - satisfactions are ‘channeled as well as his 
hood experiences to personality traits in a needs in so far as these can be conceived of 
“result a of pre-literate groups. 17 The net as social rather than biological i in origin. The 


result has been | to emphasize the significance ee of personality, accordingly, is. the 


a in response t to the social expectations a genesis of role-taking throughout the life 
_ which impinge upon him in terms s of the = of the individual. rie 
_ simpler societies, these lines of 


organizational systems w which h_ prevail in 
every society of which age, sex, occupation, 


g ‘the family are universal. The character within a ‘society, as the work of recent an- 
of the expectations with reference to each -thropologists has made clear. In all ‘socie- 
of these systems provides the framework be ties the family of origin has played a critical - 
for the channeling of the responses of the part in the definition | of lines of genesis 
individual and determines the pattern ¢ of the mediator of culture, as the psycho- 

Anthropology has also contributed to the life ‘introduces a multiplicity of cultural — 

understanding of the role of culture in the definitions and group memberships, as 
of some of the fundamental have made clear. The result is 
pects of personality. Particularly important that the personality of an ‘individual i 

in this connection are the contributions of . modern society is not a a single line of § g 
Margaret Mead to our understanding of but a a series of inte rtwined lines of 

adolescent development as culturally condi- 

tioned and the differentiation of sex 
_as-a consequence of cultural definition rather _ 
of anatomical structure.® expectations of each of the associations by 

This brings us to a convergence of points co- -operative carried 


of view which may be defined somewhat as i 


= 


= 


a as a counterpart. to the pattern = 


follows: Social psychological analysis 
concerned w with ‘the understanding of “person- which the “membership 
ality. Personality connotes a pattern of re- re. and status. But since the associations are 
sponses by which the biological individual ‘multiple, _ the lines of genesis ai are multiple; 
organism attempts 1 to manipulate his environ- Le, the individual takes different roles, de- 
_ ment in the interest of the satisfaction of pending upon the context of his desires for 


his needs. These needs are in part the deriva- _ achieving and maintaining membership a and 


; tives of the organic demands of the organism, status in the respective associations. — a: 
and ir in n part the introjection of early group _ Not all of the associations are of equal — 

importance either the life experiences of 

_ the individual or those of the collectivity. 

Patterns of Culture, The associations, and in turn the lines of 
Abram Kardiner and Ralph Linton, The In- take as hierarchical arrangement, 
4 dividual and His Society, New York, 1937 and | ‘partly as a a reflection of the cultural co 


_ The Psychological Frontiers of Society, New ‘York, and partly in response to the differential posi- 


tion of individuals within the cultural 
argaret Mea oming o ge in Samoa, 

‘1928, Growing Up in New 1930, and Sez conte ext with reference the contending 


and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, within the complex whole wa modern 
aad society tends ends fairly 
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uniformly to ‘other associa- levels of interaction. ‘Thus such 
tions in society and this is ‘reflected in the terms as: sexual, response, cultural back- 
dominance of the line of g genesis developed ground, temperament, control techniques. 
in the family over the other lines. This in Such ‘differentiations have common 
part is the significance of the Freudian | theory assumption that tl the patterns « of interaction — 
the super-ego. What the Freudians failed differ with reference to the fundamental 
_ to recognize, however, is that the Super-ego areas OF wr levels within which interaction oc- 
a is the role of the individual developed i in ‘the curs in terms of the motivational or — | 
family. This role performs a func-— the married persons.” 


the other "associations “which the indi- 

vidual belongs. of personality of the marriage 

. TB .. 1 any social psychology of marriage the than the interactional patterns, although it 
‘unique unity, the dynamic relationship be- is obvious that the two can not be divorced 

_ tween husband and wife, becomes the focal from each other and that, therefore, the dif- 


— point for analysis. The interplay of the | ferences are matters of emphasis. Here two 

personality of each with the other was first somewhat lines of analysis have 

described ‘in terms of wishes , attitudes, and developed, one en mphasizing the “traits: of 
sentiments, which were thought to charac- "personality as revealed by cross-sectional 
¥ terize the personality and to constitute the analysis, and the other the | genetic pattern | 
essential elements in the relation between personality. 

husband and wife. Adjustment, accordingly, a Studies of success and failure in marriage _ 
was a matter of concurrence and accommo- - have tended to place greater emphasis upon | 
dation between the wishes, attitudes and traits than upon lines of genesis. Thus such © 

"sentiments of the two persons, ns, but the personality characteristics as neurotic ten-— 

_ planation of this concurrence and the re dencies, lack of self-confidence, critical and 
_ sultant behavior lies in the genesis of a “inconsiderate attitude toward others, etc., 
social-psy chological elements constituting make for unhappiness i in marriage. ge. Similarity 
_the personality, since one sees in marriage of cultural background has been found to Y 


== 


the re: behavior of a long make for adjustment, and Aissimilarity for 


little relationship to since 


rocesses 
the conceptuz! ework for the 

analysis of the dynamic relationship between illustrated rural versus “urban residents, 
the characteristics of the personality prior to Nevertheless, in the in- 


mechanisms. These characteristics 


have covered a wide ‘range which may be in their symbolization “of. variations in 


‘illustrated by such varied terms as: romantic 7 tudes upo m the part of the two persons ine 
an, personal adaptability, insight, 7 volved in marriage interaction. Much the 
frustrations, economic standards, desire for same ‘comment would hold ‘fer factors re 


Tesponse. garding s social participation (eg., 
addition to the conceptualization of education, , religious practices, number of 


the interactional units, processual analysis friends), economic status (e.g., occupati ona 


also leads to the differentiation of areas or class, savings” prior ‘Marriage, incom 


Harriet R. Mowrer, op. cit. pp. 341-342. 
20 ‘See Willard Waller, The Family, New York, 21 See Harriet R. Adjust 
1938, pp. 305-403 ; Jessie Bernard, American Family ment and Domestic Discord, New 1935, pp. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF ‘MARRIAGE 


marital sexual experience, orgasm capacity in the past and penetrating into the future as 
a7 Factors relating to the affectional ‘rela- the marital adjust ent pattern. TI hus the 
7 tionship discovered in studies of marriage - character of marriag adjustment is the re- 
adjustment have tended to be related to the _ sultant of the convergence of two lines of 
Le genetic rather than the trait cc conception of genesis of personality formation which either 
personality. Thus attachme nt hostility because of their basic 
toward parents and siblings, and the relation- lead ‘to. successful marriage adjustment o 
ship of these attitudes, tend to be linked because of their fundamentally ‘discordant 
with the Freudian conception of the Oedipus patterns evertuate in marriage failure. 
— complexes | which imply a genetic tty All ¢ of this implies an organic conception = 
pattern. Also the significance of the rela- a of m marriage relations in which the affectional 
- tionship ote een order of birth and marriage © 
success lies in the functioning of the genetic a core e of the life history of the ind? vid- 
as sy symbolized by ‘birth order.?8 The continuity of the affectional pattern 
_ Studies of courtship add further c clarification = ‘its counterpart in the coherency of the 
the “role of the early affectional attach- adjustment to other social groups in the 
a ments to dating and courtship experiences _ struggle o of the individual for need satisfac- = 
and by projection to marriage a adjustment. 24 tions in harmony with definitions whose 
the area of ‘marriage conflict, one character most appropriately 
study has emphasized the “relationship be- described in terms of their genetic — aa 
tween the genetic development of personality ‘ment. 
the ‘character of conflict in marriage. the family social 
= the emphasis is upon the | position and - utlined a number of the theories and con- Dei 
role of the child in the family of origin as the | -_ cepts of psychoanalysis, but structured by a 
determining g factor in be definition cultural context and implemented by role 
have reviewe 
psychology | of marriage both the 
enough. is available “support ‘the convic- standpoint of its ‘theoretical framework and 
tion that the social psychology of marital research findings. There remains the task of 
| adjustment is concerned with personality considering some of the salient 
patterns rather than isolated traits and what cal problems and some of the where 
is is the personality in its totalit research is urgently needed. 
, the whole of the life experiences ¢ of 7 ‘It is | generally accepted ‘that the the e goal of 
asa rooted science is the development of a conceptual 
framework which ray function as an imple- 
W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cotte, “ment in the prediction and control of phe- 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New nomena ‘and that. the avenue to the . 


York, 1939, pp. 114— 158; Lewis M. Terman, et al., 
cit., pp. 167- "ment of this goal is through research. In 


Ww. Burgess and S. Cottrell, Jr, what respects and to what degree has 1 re- 
op. cit., pp. 90-113; Lewis M. Terman, et al., op. search. contributed to the achievement of — 


cit., pp. 208-200. ie es ri this goal in the area of the social ; 
Robert F. V) tach, “The Relation Between 


Courtship Behavior and Attitudes Toward Parents of marriage? 
Among» College Men, ” American Sociological Re-— 

view, 8 (April, 1943), 164-174; “Some Data Bear-  trell at the annual of the 


ing Upon the Oedipus Hypothesis,” Journal of Ab- Sociological Society December (1947, 


7 Burgess had this to say: “Research at pres- 


25 Harriet R. Adjatment ent on marriage and the family is scattered 


= 


Domestic Discord, New York, 1935. sporadic. ‘As a result our research 
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ings a are re relatively meager, not too reliable, dlsciplinary approach. For example, ‘such 
with | big gaps in the area uncovered. . . Say unified point of view has quite as much to | 
- Studies have been carried on by i individuals ~ offer to personality research as it has to 
working independently o on their projects s with marriage research. now have greater” 
only the tools of concepts and methods | unity than ever before in family oriented — 
available in their particular discipline. — "personality theory (psychogenic determi- 
It has been one of the ‘objectives of this nants of personality) but few if any studies — 
paper to show how an an integration of social showing the behav ioral patterns resulting 
psychological ‘theory is ; developing which : from types s of 1 marriage interaction. We have 
provides the conceptual ‘framework for -much data on the effects of personality 
to research” mariage little on the effects of marriage 
in the field of marriage, the absence of which - Upon upon ‘personality. Thus, for example, a wife 
_ Burgess implies is responsible in part for the rejected and intimidated and psychologically — 
§ unsatisfactory character of present research. beaten by her husband may ‘develop a an over- 
“The next step is to translate this integrated anxiety pattern similar to that which a child 
theory into research praciice ‘through the develops i in parent-cl -child relations where Te- 
utilization on of ‘common procedures in order 7 jection occurs. Thus ‘research i in both of these _ 
to achieve comparability of data so that the fields may yield empirical findings of equal = 
- validity of of interpretation and ind theory may be be value to both students of personality a and the 
But further developments of this con- In the past, each researcher in the field of - 
-—ceptual framework and through it ‘the build- — marriage has tended toward the ro role of. an 
| builder improvising his theory in the 


des 
J 


ing of more comprehensive theories of ma 


riage dynamics depend a number process, or using the seine or basket method 


achievements. First there needs to be a_ of collecting data i in the hope that a portion 
further clarification of theories and concepts of what he “caught would turn out to be use- — 
within the fields from which they originate. — ful. More recently the trend has been toward | 
Second, greater interdisciplinary integration using single elements of -widely-held 
and clarification of differences in rigorous testing within 
toward a a consensus of definition and mean- circumscribed areas. Use basket 
“a ‘ing are n needed. ' Thus the. concept of “role” _ method of collecting data raises grave ques- 
is “used widely in psychiatry, sociology, — = regarding the bias and selectivity of the 
tural anthropology, psychosomatic 1 medicine, population which responds. Rigorous testing 
‘psychology, and a consensus of defini- hypotheses within circumscribed areas 
tion which is gaining acceptance should con- produce negative results unless the 
tribute toward ¢ a common frame of reference verify” the hy pothesis, since the 
for analysis and interpretation. Often, too, of th the research instrument must be be such as 
there may exist basic similarities in theories, to preclude | the evolving of new hyy potheses, 
but these are overshadowed by differences in _ otherwise it will fail as a potentially — 
_terminology. Thus it is thought by om ne that t Lt, 4 
gy u ys at 
terminology is is ‘responsible the differentia- “Another problem which confronts ‘the 
tion of situationism from field theory, where- is that of experimental control. 


others would regard each as independent cbvious confronted 
points ; of view. 27 Third, there is need ‘of with such obvious difficuties in the area 0 


as to make elaborate discussion 
fruitless. The nearest approach to experi. 
z= control would seem to be limited to” 

yhat Chapin has called the cross-sectional — 
and ex post facto designs both of which 


greater in the marriage field 


based what has ‘called a a multi- 

26 Ww. Burgess, “Discussion,” Socio- 
Mogical Review, 13 (April, 1948), 131. result i in great I losses i in ‘the: size the ‘groups 
Gardner op. cit City Pp. 880-893. “studied as a consequence the > matching 
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so SOCIAL PSY YCHOLOGY OF F MARRIAGE 3S 
‘constituted. i affectional rivairy ‘with the twin, does 
“a tn the hope of achieving mor oat he accept this because of the ¢ cultural defini- 


we are experimenting ‘with the twin- -study more attached to each other than are other 
method in analyzing the marital —— or rebel against it in response to 
twins. In the interest of comparability the denial of affectional 
“names pole of twins are taken from 
pre of twins within the fam-— 
ily of origin are of interest. Rivalry and 
jealousy for attention from the parents is 
of with background “most pronounced between fraternal twins of 
data, e early family Rags dating and the same sex, intermediate for identical 
courtship experience, and personality. T hus twins, and least between fraternal twins of 
age is essentially homogeneous and each per- opposite sexes. This suggests that children of ‘ 
son will be followed through ; a period of five | the same sex are most likely to experience fe. 
years and then a second five-year period rivalry and jealousy for the attention of the 
within which time many will _ have married. parents | when 1 differentiation b between twins is 
Data will be obtained through both g ques- easily made, as it is between fraternals, and 
~ tionnaires and interviews, initially from ‘the when because of sex identity they | desire 
twins and subsequently from those persons attention from the same parent. 
they marry. Through the use of the twin- id A serious impediment to research in social 
study method we hope to achieve -consider- — psychology of marriage is to be found in the 
able control, in that identical twins growing dearth of clinical materials in the form of 
up in the same family would be assumed to detailed _microscopic studies of marriage. 
as close together in psychogenic condi- The social psychologist has on the: whole 


as any two vo siblings been timid i in to first- ‘hand and 


ychogenic conditioning by fra- ‘upon a relative ely basis 
ternals: of different sexes who might | be has not case studies comparable to 


"pected to differ from each other to a degree liat At 
ching nc n-twins separated in age to ‘it would seem that he ‘has 
a minimum degree. caped the problem by engaging in -contro- 
sit is hoped that our findings will throw _versies regarding the virtues directive 
light upon a number of areas and theories of versus non- -directive until he has 


sting 
areas 
data 


uring 


ch marriage namics. F For 


1eses, 


other?” ‘the: image is the The scientific study of the ‘social psy- 
determining factor in n mate selection , then in in chology of marriage is rapidly converging 4 
a the marriage of an identical twin is the mar- out of the contributions of a number of dl 4 | 
partner in love with both twins? Fur-_ ciplines as we have pointed out. What» 
thermore, there seems to be evidence that — ‘some of the areas and ] problems s which prom- 
- dating experience in the case of twin ise fruitful research from this synthesis of 
girls as compared with non-twin girls limits. point of view? del few of can be 
the range of choice in mate selection. Do here. 
these limited affectional | contacts make for 


unhappiness in ‘marriage? Also, the Harr Harriet R. Mow! rer, “The Clinical Treatment 
Stuart Chapin, Experimental ‘Designs in view, 2 (October, 1937), 771-778; John F. Cubez, 
Sociological Research. New York, 1947, Marriage Counseling Practice, New 
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Affectional N Satisfactions. We made of paid ‘subjects a and of clinical 
should know more about the various affec- 


‘Burgess and Wallin have tested the validity 4 - 
tional interactional patterns the individual 


of certain techniques in a forth- 
passed through genetically from infancy, coming study." Interviewing techniques 
7 through mid- childhood, adolescence, court- 


likewise could well be to testing 
a ship, and marriage, to later maturity. Studies - in which both experimental variations were va 


_ of behavioral adjustments resulting from the introduced and the resi 


results of one type of 7 : 


interaction of combinations of types. of affec- technique checked against those of another. te 
tional patterns in marriage also should yield ‘The Social Psychology of Sex. We 


data of value. In connection with this whole — know a great deal about the discrete ele- 
field of study, \ we need to know ‘more about 3 ments of “sexual experience, their frequency - 
the functioning « of the basic emotions in-— ; and distribution, . but there have been only a 
volved in marriage interaction. ae fe studies which throw light upon how sex 
“Dynamics of Mental Mechanisms functions i in either a social or marriage” 
The study o of the field of symbolic. interactional context34 
and substitutive behavior as it operates in 


8. Heterogamous Marriages. A neglected — 
marriage from both the interpersonal 


area for research has been that of marriages 

social- -personal level would furnish more of persons ¢ of different religious faiths, differ- 

comprehensive analysis of patterns of inter- - ent races, wide social class differences, and 
action and the role of affectional and | other dif differences i in age grade. <a 12 oe 


—_—* satisfactions in marriage. ’ These can be i Factors in Success and Failure of Sec- — 
‘most effectively studied clinically by the ond Marriages. Marriage adjustment studies 


family social psychiatrist. 
— 3. Genetic Patterns of Family Reletion- 
ships. Study of the genetic pattern of parent- 

child roles within the family and its —_ 
tion with the genetic pattern of husband- — 
wife roles” and the 
Pactors in Adjustment. Valu- 
_ able studies have been made in the area of 


factors making for success and ‘failure in 
marriage, but we need to know | how these 
hie _ factors become dy namically transmitted into 
those marital configurations which spell the 


difference between and 


ory. A number of psy 


can be restated i in terms of the he cultural set- 
through empirical findings such as is 
a 6. Testing Methodology. vallin® 


tudied ‘volunteer subjects as a 1 source ce of 
sampling | bias and similar | studies could be 


82 Paul Wallin, “Volunteer as 


now being done in the area a of courtship.*” a1 


4 80 Jessie Bernard, op. cit., PP. — 


have been primarily concerned with first 


marriages. Comparisons of first and second 


marriages might well be expected to throw 
into sharper relief of the 
thought to o be of | significance in “success and 
_ The convergence of social psychological 
theory has provided | us with a more adequate _ f 
conceptual framework for the analysis” of 
‘marriage. This convergence has grown out 
of the ‘realization that marriage behavior is’ 
human behavior, the understanding of which 
from not one but several provinces. — 


“comes 
Is it not possible that conscious co-operation | 


2 


in research between the several disciplines 
5. Cultural Orientation of Freudian” n The 


choanalytic theories 


responsible for this synthesis of analytical 

framework : may be the next step in | expand- 

ing the frontiers of scientific of 


as See for preliminary report, E. Ww. Burgess, 
and Paul Wallin, “Predicting Adjustment in Mar- — 
riage from Adjustment in Engagement,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 49 (1944), 324-330. 
ae Harriet R. Mowrer, “Sex as a Factor in Do- 
mestic Discord,” American Review, 


Judson T. Landis, of Mixed and 
ampling Bias,” Journal of Sociology, Non-Mixed Religious Faith,” American 


Review, em), 401-406. 
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AGE ar SE AT “MARRIAGE AD AND MATE SELECTION: 
1937-194 


ry 
I. SEX AND A AGE FACTORS are the several sex ratios of the j 


specific ‘ ‘marria markets” created b vari- 
ADISON, the capital city of W iscon- a8 
ous” religious, ethnic, and socio- economic 


‘xd 


available for classifying 
the lowest sex ratio and the largest 
Madison population according to religious 
filiation, , nativity and nationality, occupation, 
education, and the like, which seemed to 
100 "unmarried d_ women each 7 the really effective mating groups. But 


. unmarri ied men. The surplus of females be- a our data show that girls who come to Madi- . 


= son ‘to work in offices and factories seldom 
25-29, and then increased erratically “marry any y of the thousands of y young men who 
among the older groups. The city has grown the 
a at a comparatively rapid rate, due mainly _ciable number of whom do marry while in 
to the incoming | ‘a “young people. More Madison, although they a are a very small. 


young women* than young men have come proportion of the total. We found 
’ Madison , because of the predominately — young women who lived for a while in Madi- 


institutional and commercial nature of the eventually returned ‘man 
‘The mating demand and ‘supply situation ‘high sex ratio. 

in Madison, however, is not adequately The c criticism m by Eldridge and Siegel “ 
scribed i in terms of an average sex ratio. More the sex ratio as. an important influence on 
This article describes selected aspects of a re- but we are unable to it entirely in 


~ search project in which the subject of marriage was” — to explain the rush of m marnages 
treated more broadly. See A. Philip Sundal, Mar-— a 


riage and Mate Selection, With Special Reference to ae between Madison wo women and air force and 
Marriages in the Madison Community in Peacetime naval trainees located in or Madison 


and Wartime, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University during World War Il. In a single year, 


Wisconsin, 1948.00 least 350 Madison women married mil 
See Ernest R. Groves, and William F. Ogburn, 


7 
American and Family Relationships, pp. trainees from other parts of the nation. 
Among these women, clerical workers, waite 
University ‘were omitted in estimating Tesses and factory employees were over- 


Wiage certificates reveals that these young women 
came largely from the farms and villages to’ aia S. Siegel, 
‘southwest, west, and northwest of the city. Only 39 “The pone Sex Ratio in the United hast 
per cent of the brides drawn into our samples were American Journal of Sociology, 52 (November, — 
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be emp employed in the “lower” occupations. As 1940-41 
"would be expected, a larger proportion of 
‘them than of other contemporary Madison 

brides had ‘parents in the city. This situa- 
tion partly because g girls 


‘those ur under 23 years: of age. The Selective 
‘Service Act was a particularly strong stim- 


socio- “economic groups were most disadvan- ages. In 1943" there was a further striking 
.  taged by the unbalanced sex ratio, due to i increase in ‘the proportion of Madison grooms — 
a Madison’ occupational structure. et in under 23, and, for the first time, also in 
} er of the generally lower social atoms ‘of proportion of men over 35 years of ag 
Catholics in Madison, it is interesting that 
“there noticeably fewer marriages of 

local Catholic women to military” trainees 
‘than would have occurred if such young 

women had married military trainees and 

local men ina a purely random fashion. This 
a su ggests, of course, that the Catholic mores 


wiih respect ton marriage exercised a -restrain- 
"influence. er, that these differ j 
a ences were only a matter of degree is indi- 


cated by the fact that several daughters 0 of | 
prominent Madison n citizens also" married 
trainees stationed at the nearby military creas 
of Marriages. Every effort was 
made in this study to identify each Madison — 
resident who married during three twelve-_ 
month periods, spaced about three years 
apart, viz.., a comparatively p prosperous pre- | 
year, 1937; a national defense period, 
7% embra acing: the last. six months: of 1940 and 


es the first six months of 1941; and a war year, 


2 


tion of these edata. 


is likely that the e decline in in number of : grooms 
in the intervening ages in 1943 was due to 


the high marriage rate among them in the 


preceding years. dat 


Brides increased numbers ‘relatively 


‘more than grooms in Madison from peace 
to wartime, the numbers running from about 
620 in 1937 to 960 in 1940-41 and to 1 030 
in 1943. This w: was because : single \ women were 


‘more numerous than single in the resi- 


_ dent population, and because wartime popu- 


lation movements. n greatly 
creased marriage opportunities. ~The general 


age age pattern n of ‘brides was similar to chat of 
"grooms described above. Because the total 


tainable, except roughly for 1940-41, it is. 
hazardous to attempt any f further interpreta 


Age of Grooms. The considerable litera- 


those | under 28, with nearly doubling of 


in the lower ulus to marriage among those in the younger _ 


a 


an on marriage reveals little interest in age 
1943.4 In the first period, there were about - ‘distributions of grooms and brides.” Th he 7 
Madison in the second “approxi- following ‘statistics on age distributions. at 
‘mately 825, and in the third about 640. the ‘time of marriage, although the popula- | 
‘Passage’ of the draft law was the signal for _ tion exposed is not “known, provide a rather - 
the first sharp it increase in the marriage rate Bony opportunity few analysis of age at 


Mae swell in the marriage. Detailed age distributions 
whole. Marriages i 


to. ‘167 in | August was. 


‘The 5 The proportion of all persons in the various 

The age populations that are married is generally used 
to give some notion of the differences in ages at 
- which persons marry, as well as the prevalence 
_ of marriage. There are, however, a few references 

to mean or median ages. These figures appear under 
various cross-classifications in the decennial census. 
4 Marriages of Madison residents performed in Thus, tiie Bureau of the Census published some — 

the state were secured from records at the State tables for 1940 (Vital Stats. — 


contrary to the usual seasonal pattern. 


age characteristics of the grooms also 


changed from one of these periods to. the 


other. The increase in number of grooms 


—Special Reports, vol. 
Bureau of V ital Statistics. The Wisconsin © State 17, nos. ¥ and 14), and Paul Glick of the Bureau 
Journal was used to identify as many marriages published a paper, “First Marriages and Remar-— 
_ Madison residents performed in other states riages,” in this journal, vol. 14, no. 6, Dec., 1949, 
possible. The figures are not fully complete, but pp. 726-734, in which he data 
the vast majority of the identified. 1948. 
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AGE. AT MARRIAGE Ad AND MA MATE. SELEC’ ELECTION 
three samples to represent positions in the 
roughly pre-war, ‘national defense, and war- prietory classification do not -Tequire a long 
time ‘conditions, are presented in Table 1. _ period of training, so- that such a large 
= of the most striking facts” is the wide > percentage of older grooms in this’ — 
age range within which these first marriages cation somewhat surprising. . Grooms in 


Taste 1. AGE OF Grooms AT First MArrIacE 
THREE PERIODS: 1937 & 1938, 1940-41 AND 


4 
943, _ WISCONSIN 


marriage in the three periods. = 

that ale one e period being affected by that cof +1937 & 1938 1940-41 1943, 

another. While the “sample for 1937-1938 - —— 

 hasa larger proportion of men | over years» 

of age than the others, it does: ‘not follow 


that older single r men showed less 
than younger men to marry ‘during the war- | 


time period. It is more probable that there 
were simply f fewer older men, as compared De: 23 

with younger ‘men, left to be “exposed” 24 
‘first ‘marriage in the two later years. 


An alent was made to explain some of 


variability” shown in Table 1 1 in terms 
various: indices of socio- -economic status, 29 
particularly occupation. Table 2 shows the 


lle 


percentage distribution of grooms, by o occu- 
pation, for two sample periods.’ The proprie- 33 | 


tor, ‘manager and public official group ha had — 34 


proportionately y more young an and also more 35-39, 


older marrying for the first time, in 
both le periods, than did the rofes- 


These represent marriages in which at Teast 


one of the spouses was a Madison res ‘dent. Mar- 10-0 100.0 100.0 0 
‘riage certificates filed at the Wisconsin State Board Under 23 

of Health were the primary source of the data. 45.5 
The samples include all cases that could be located 29- (17.40 
of Madison residents who married within the state. __ 35 & over 

These totals should not be confused with the esti-_ 

mates, given previously, of the total numbers of Median age: 26.0 


Madison men and women who married in the hese 
f t that persons avera ed one- 
selected periods, w hich included both in-state and Adjusted for fac era” _ 


was not possible to ‘distinguish reliably be- 


ipoeen the business executive group and small busi- the clerical and worker g groups tended to 
nessmen, or between semiskilled and be yo ounger than those from ‘the “higher” 
occupations. There is some evidence that 
for 1943 were omitted because a “majority: 

skilled workers marrying comparatively late 


the grooms were in the military services, and 
the occupation of a large proportion of these could were largely the lower occu- 


not be obtained from secondary sources. City pational “strata” who “postponed “marriage 4 
directories and the newspaper write- -ups of the  yntil they had reached the skilled level. AS 


were used to check the occupation 1 Te- would be ‘expected, the largest proportion 
young grooms occurred in the semiskilled 4 


occupational groups, but ‘not generally, the “certifi- 
and unskilled groups. Thus it is seen that as 
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the “occupational scale was descended, the occupations appear to have been clearly re- 
"proportion of young grooms ii increased. It tarded i in marriage, compared with those in | 

also of interest that in all occupations except similar occupations were “natives” of 
* e of g grooms was lower in 1940-41 than | in Catholic: and Protestant grooms in the 
1937 and 1938. same occupations revealed no impressive age 
= iese* check was made of the extent to which differences, although the former tended to be © 
_ the father’s occupation was associated with | _ Slightly older, except in in the semiskilled and 

_ the age at marriage of Madison men. The unskilled group. = 

_ age distributions of grooms ¢ differed signifi Age of B Brides. The age at marriage of 

| cantly by father’ s occupation, the younger brides was analyzed in much the same way 
> grooms | being underrepresented amon among all as that of grooms, and the results were > very 


* 


Under 23 23-28 29-34 = 35 & over Median* 


Professional 

_ Proprietor, etc. y . 3 

Clerical 100.0 (18.9, 5.8 4.8 

unskilled 100.0 31. er 


“sons of and similar. The median age of belies ‘marrying 


Bc workers, and overrepresented tel for the first time was 23.9 years in 1937 and 


the sons of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 1938, decreasing to 23.6 in 1940-41, and to 
workers. is in accord with the usual 22. 9 in 1943.8 The total ‘distribution in 
‘finding. It also appeared that sons of profes- 1943 was “quite different from those for the — 
sional men married at more age a large > increase the 
did percentage of brides under 20 years of age 
Comparisons between distribu- also an increase in the the proportion of 
tions of grooms by birthplace, residence of older brides. 
parents, and religious affiliation showed that ‘Table 3 that there were striking 
_ in each sample period grooms born in Madi- differences in the ages at which young 
son were substantially younger than ‘those women in the various occupational groups 
elsewhere but claiming Madison resi- tended to marry. Professional and business 
dence at the | time of marriage. These age women were substantially older than other — 
differences according to residence of parents brides, regardless of the period, 
were especially great for grooms in 


semiskilled and unskilled classes. men 8 This is an adjusted figure, as as to 
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‘grooms, there was an which was brought about by World 
4 


toward earlier marriage as the brides de- Ww ar II was greater among women than men, 
scended the socio-economic scale, but there apparently because of a low sex ratio among me 
a also a wide range in age at first marriage single persons, and the bringing in of thou- : 


within the va various groups. ea of men to a nearby military camp. OS 
: “. A . study of the relationship | between age age The net effect of the war on age at mar- 
_ of bride at first marriage and her father’s _ ‘Tiage was to reduce it. The relative drop in — 
occupation showed that on the average the median age at marriage between 1937 and — 
of men in the “lower” occupa- 1938 1940-41 was “greatest among 
tional groups married much younger than on of the professional and skilled groups, : 
the others. Like sons, the daughters of busi- but in the former it was due chiefly to an in- 


ness _and "professional men “tended to be crease in the number of Marriages: in the 

Taste 3. PercenTAGE D1sTRIBUTION OF BRIDES BY AT First -MArr AND Occupation OF 
Mep1an AGE: 1937 AND 1938, 1940-41, AND 1943 Combine ~ i 


. 


= — 


the upper and 1 middle class culture pattern, : * in the number of f marriages i in the age group 

which for young women includes s some years — under 23. In the semiskilled and unskilled — 

4 in college and perhaps a year or two of teach- groups the median age at marriage actually 

or similar work. While the very young increased ‘slightly over the three-year period, 


the lower occupations, SO was a ‘ispropor: tered. The greatest rise in the proporti on of 
ti jonate number of the older brides. Busi- — very young grooms ¢ occurred in the skilled 
ness and professional | brides whose fathers worker group. The pattern of change was 
were business and professional men were accordingly irregular. Nevertheless, it can be 
younger than brides i in the same occupations | said that the great bulk of very youthful | 
_ whose fathers were in the lower occupational _ war marriages _ was found at the clerical, 
= with grooms, brides born in Madison where a considerable number of youthful . 
_ or living with their parents in the city were marriages was renqramce As and that the rea 
consistently younger than other Madison 
‘brides. were slightly older: 
“girls v who married during the the war period were each group men 
_seldom Catholics. Women who belonged to local families tended 
Review. This first part of a of to Marry at. earlier ages” than 


_riages in the city” of Medion; those whose parents did not live in Madison. 
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2 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL AL REVIEW 
T he data also suggest that the Catholic 
church exerted some restraining influence on th 
marriage among its is young women. 
* ‘MATE —more than 26 per cent of them 
literature exists in which local women older than’ themselves. Tt 
the personal and cultural influences in mate felt that the favorable supply of single 
- selection in | the United States es and elsewhere _ women in these older age groups ir in gure 
have e been described and -analyzed.? 
study of the folkways of mate selection i in social- psychological elements, such as war- 
Madison during three e sample periods, | 1937 time tension, absence from home, etc., prob- — 
1938, 1940-41, and 1943, was involved. A check “to determine 
_ changes occurred during World War II. were more li ely than others s to marr 


4. Percentace D 4. PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF BripEs YOUNGER, SAME AcE, . AND OLDER THAN Grooms: 


years 70. 6 32, 7 37.9 12.0 
1937 and 1938 72.1 35. 6 36.5. (11.3, 12.9 


69.9 32.3 37.6 “41. 18.8 13.5 


ar ge. It has often been. shown that i in our women older than themselves showed om 
culture there is usually a one to five year significant. 


‘difference in the ages of spouses, the groou. Occupation. The relationship between the 


"being the older. The age differentials of occupations of spouses has elsewhere been 
Madison grooms and their brides are given shown to be relatively close, but this. may 
Table 4.7° It will be seen that a consider- been more a reflection a similar socio-— 

able percentage of grooms in each sample — economic status than of contacts in in the work 
ee - period (an average of 17.4 per cent) v were situation, which we were able to 0 study only 


s indirectly. ‘Table’ ‘5 indicates” the extent to 


married in n 1943, ‘compared with those which marriage was occupationally selective 

who married in the two earlier periods, s, there for the three periods combined. The first row 

| was an increased proportion that married i shows simply the percentage distribution of 


women four or or more years older than them-— brides by ‘occupation; if matings were ran- 
- selves, although grooms below 23 years ) 2 dom, the grooms in each occupational group 
— would have married females in these propor- 


see Burgess Locke, The Fa tions. It can be seen at a glance, however, 
y, Chapter 13, for a recent thoroug going classi 
cation of the factors in mate selection. = ‘that the selection was not random. For ex - 


The correlation coefficients between ample, more than 25 per cent (two and one- 
_ groom and age of bride were -.76 in 1937 and 1938__ half times the “expected” number) of pro- 


and 1940-41, and .78 in 1943. fessional men 1 married women in professional 
ln Studying a large number of marriages im Phil- | 


_ adelphia, Bossard found that 10.1 per cent of the and ee ut very few mat 
brides were older, 10.5 per cent were the same age ee ae ee on 
as the groom, and 79.4 per cent younger. See ‘ ‘The 12 See DA. Marvin, “Occupational Propinquity aA 

Age Factor in Marriage,” American Journal of ious _ as a Factor in Mate Selection,” Journal of se 

ciology, 38 (1933), 536-547. American Association, 16 16 (1918), 131-15 
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AGE AT MARRIAGE AND MATE SELECTION | 
ied women in ‘the “operative and domestic cial vi viewpoint of t the tne appear | in Table a 
A of the brides of all general pattern similar to that for grooms in 
"gra des of ‘manual workers were not in the Table 5, professional and business 
force, because they were largely a. women marrying mostly met men in the higher 
group of girls in their late teens who had not occupational groups, operatives and domestic 
yet entered the labor market ona full- ‘time workers n marry ing mostly ‘manual workers, 
basis. The figures in Table 5 suggest, al- and so on. Especially striking is the fact that 
though they do not prove, that the young half of the “co -eds” married college 
" men “and women who were engaged ad the a Iti is also o important for for understand- 


TABLE 5. . PERCENTAGE oF Grooms WHo Marriep BRIDES OF OccuParrons, 


GRooMs 1937 AND 1938, 1940-1941, 
Table total = 2,403 


Occupation of Bride 


Occupation Total Professional: ‘Nurse Student C Clerical Operative Domestic “At Home” 

AllGroups 
Professional 100.0 


Proprietor (etc. 100.0 


| (College) 100.0 
Clerical 100.0 


Farmer 

farm laborer 


*A few grooms who could not be classified | have been been omitted, together with all 


in the the military service. 


Same occupation tended t to be | ing the of ‘clerical women to 
/ gether, and that this often led to marriage. age. know that, although a slight majority of. 
‘This impression is supported by more de- them came from the lower socio- economic 
o~ analysis outside the table. Thus, al- groups, they were actually re recruited ‘eerie 2 
‘most 30 “per ¢ cent of the brides of doctors. wide range of social statuses. Sa ray) amd 
were found to be nurses or medical techni- _ WwW hile it is recognized that occupations are 
cians, whereas only : about L 12% per cent of | an imperfect index of status, it was felt that © 
all professional men and a little over 7 per our data might - provide some test” of the 
cent of all grooms married nurses or tech- hypothesis that wartime ‘influences ~ led to 
nicians; more than one-third of the = some loosening of the usual status barriers to 
a teachers married women who wi were teachers; ; marriage. Studies of the changes from period — 
ms to period, using both detailed and broad — 
== groups, failed | to reveal such a 


relatively -status families, who were not 
in the labor force. The marked tendency for groups "were 
college students to marry ‘ “co-eds,” and for - identical from one of our sample periods to 
investigation of the relation between 
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bride's and of ‘the: father of ‘three young women who mar married 


tive mating “The skilled manual one to feel 

y contingency coefficients (for all samples that the class structure in Madison is nota 
combined) were as follows: between occu- very rigid one. Unfortunately, the position — 
pations ; of groom and bride, .66; ; between © ‘on the social ladder of the families of the 

_ those of groom and bride’ s father, 41; and grooms involved in such marriages was not 

between those of the fathers of the spouses, 
48. The larger’ amount of association be - Ecological Areas. A study was made of the 
tween occupations brides” and extent to which brides and grooms resided in 


TABLE PERCENTAGE OF BRIDES or SPECIFIED Occuparions, BY 
OecuPATION OF ALL SaMPLes COMBINED 


(Table to total = =2 403) 


—— Profes- Propri- Studer: Clerical. Skilled Semi-and Farmer or 
of ¥ sional (College). Unskilled farm laborer 


nican 6 6 12. 


“At Home” and id 


Note: Marriages involving men in the armed forces « are > excluded, since the p peacetime ‘occupation of 


= reflects the influence of contacts in the the same or similar ecological areas in Madi- 
educational world and the work “situation, son, using the ecological classification de- 
in addition to that of the family status - v veloped by John ‘Teter in his unpublished 
the young people, which latter is better Ph. D thesis, The Ecology of Residential — 
Measured the 4 between the in Madison, Wisconsin, University of 


that a woman’s own occupation is of more and grooms that resided in ‘the same eco- 
_ value for predicting the occupation of her logical area before marriage 1 was 39 per 
S @€6=—_ future husband than is ; the occupation of ul cent of the 1,438 marriages included in 


this tabulation. If mate selection were 


18 Richard Centers studied this ; relationship in resided in the same district i in | about 16 per 


“Marital Selection and Occupational Strata,” ” Ameri- cent of the cases. _ Thus, it appears that there 
can Journal of Sociology, $4 (May, 1949), 530- was some tendency to marry a person living — 


538. Many grooms are still “mobile” upward at the in a. similar socio- io-economic environment. 


time of their marriage, so that the occupational 
composition is somewhat different in the older = _ We do not know to what extent this was s due 


to nearness in the p hy sical sense and to what 
eration than & in the = P ys s and t 
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AGE AT AND MATE. SELECTION 


As with the for 1937 Table gives the distribution of 
1938, that for 1940-41 showed | a decidedly — SS by number of blocks from bride, in 


-— smaller pro proportior. of groom grooms and brides re- Madison, for the y years 1937 and 1938. The | 
siding in the same ecological area. - More- distributions for 1937 and 1938 and 1940- 
over, persons w with parents in Madison were 41 were So similar that only one need be 


_ intermarrying with those from unlike neigh- - clted. In 1937 and 1938, about 56 per cent of | 
_ borhoods to a greater extent in 1 1940-41 _ the grooms and brides gave addresses less ? 
before. This suggests some loosening of than 12 blocks 's apart. Groo Grooms with in 


the selective service period; bi but the fact that TaBLe 7. ‘PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION” 
‘NUMBER OF BRIDE: (1937 4 AND 1938 


A the distribution for 1943, the wartime e period, iain eet 
was much like that | for the prewar period — 
raises some question about this — 


When Marriages were classified ac- & 
cording to whether the parents of both bride = s 
_ and groom were living in the city or not, it 


appeared that persons who had lived in 
‘Madison with their parents —— 
more likely than others to pick 
_ from dissimilar parts of the city. This did — 


confirm what was expected, on the theory 
that those with parents i in the city would be Poe a Total 


more firm]; “Jocated” according to status. 
‘Dist y hoot. Addi tional Not inchiding cases in which one spouse lived 
sstance Ap ‘outside the area. In 35 per cent of the cases (for 
was obtained on the physical distance be- these years), either the bride or the groom lived 


tween bride ‘and groom in terms of the the community (plated area). 
number of blocks between their residences 


in Madison. This factor has been studied by the city resided farther | from their brides, on 


-Bossard and Abrams. , who. pointed out the the av erage, than did other grooms. . This is in 


- limitations likely to be found in such data.’5 keeping with the finding for ecological areas, 


- Together with Davie and Reeves (Ken- noted above, and might be explained if the 
 nedy),!® they noted in recent decades a men who lived with their parents had a 


_ trend toward relatively more marriages be- wider acquaintance over the city. pt. 2D a 

‘tween persons living rather close together. tabulation was made to determine 

_ Reeves, i in particular, stressed the idea that a whether men in the higher occupations lived | Ped 


farther from | their brides than the other men, 
= * See Maurice R. Davie and Ruby Jo Reeves, on the theory that they, would have a wider 4 


as t f Resid Bef M A 
“Propinquity of Resideace Before Marriag choice. As expected, -semiskilled and un- 


ican Journal of Sociology, 44 “Wan, 1939), 510- a 
$17; and Ruby Jo Reeves ‘Kennedy, ‘ ‘Premarital Skilled tended to live nearest their 
Residential Propinquity and Ethnic Endogamy,” brides, about 12 per cent reportedly even 
_ of ‘Sociology, 48 ( (March, 1943), Jiving at the same address before marriage a 4 
"16 James: H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propin- 
professional men and proprietors, resided at 


| quity as a Factor in Mate Selection, ” American 
Journal of Sociology, 38 (1932), 219-224; Ray H. the greatest average distance from their — 


i Abrams, “Residential Propinquity as a Factor in - brides. This differs somewhat from the find- 

, Mat Selection; Fifty Year Trends in Philadelphia,” ings - of Koller, who reports for his Columbus, 


ra 16 See 4 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW « 
the degnee of residential propinquity.’* Fur- apparent that there was a strong tendency 
ther study of our results showed that the for, persons to select spouses fi from residential 
in the clerical and skilled ‘occupations of ‘similar economic rating. Approxi- 
i were more likely to have parents in Madison - mately 43 per cent of all spouses lived in 
3 _ than were men in the other occupations, ar and | areas of the same evaluational class. This 
was previously shown that men with ‘par- percentage varied from 45.71 in 1937 and 1938 
ents” in Madison resided somewhat farther to 37.2 in 1940-41 and 42.81 in 1943. Further : 


from their brides the showed that brides 


a po home evaluation index, and it 


—a measure of the economic level ra was former that accounted 


ABLE 8. DisTRIBUTION OF Bues AND GROOMS Accorpinc TO Evatvariow 


Be 


Index of All Under $1500- $2500- $3500- $4500 $35008 


Groom groups “$1500. 2499 "3499 4499 5499 ov 


a 


_ * Marriages in which one or both of the spouses lived in the ecological area ncar the university campus | 

"were because the ev index for this area seemed This also most 


4 


‘residential which the bride and TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE OF GROOMS AND BRIDES 
groom lived. 19 Table 8 shows the distribu- Epucation Wo Marriep Spouses 

Some Co EDUCATION 
‘tion of marriages according to. this index, “Some Coutece Epucation 
all three samy periods combined. ‘It 


R. ‘Koller, ‘ “Residential Propinquity All periods 67.0 87.0 
White Mates at Marriage in Relation to Age od 1937 and 1938 65.4 ge 2 


Occupation of Males, Columbus, Ohio, 1938 and 7 88.6. 
1946,” American Sociological Review, 13 (October, 1943 8 79.0 
1948), 613-616. 
Study of the birthplace data given on the the fin 
‘marriage certificates showed that sons of Madison for the difference between the first. and — 
‘residents tended to enter the ranks of clerical second sample periods noted above. nit 


College Education. Table 9 gives the | per- 
“the ‘other A large of the centage of grooms and brides with some col- 
professional and managerial men were recruited from d 
distant places. Young men from the farms and vil- lege e education who married persons 
lages near Madison supplied much of the need for had attended college. If there had I been ran- | 


workers in the lower occupations. dom mate selection with reference this 
_ 19 The index was developed by Louis | Bultena in 


oe factor, only about 26 per cent of the college 
his. unpublished doctoral thesis, A Study of 18 have 6 
Fuctedent Churches of Madison, Wisconsin, Uni- - 6 grooms wou ave marri co ege women, - 
versity of Wisconsin, 1945. _ Whereas 67 per cent t actually did so. Brides 
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some intermarried on that, for taken 
average even non-college ‘the single clearly tended to marry 
"spouses, _ probably because i in n Madison the the single, the divorced the divorced, and | 
supply of college men was large Telative to widowed the widowed. Marriages involv- 
5 that of college women. However, in the war ing couples each of whom had been married ~ 
year, 1943, college women married a signifi- and divorced once were more than four times — 
cantly larger percentage of non-college men * frequent as they would have been under — 
than’ they: had done before, whereas there a system random mate selection; 
corresponding tendency among col- marriages in which both parties had been 
¥ lege men. Men who were still enrolled at the © widowed were twelve times the number (ex. 


- 


“University y of Wisconsin n when 1 they married, pected on an as assumption n of randomness. It 
narried “co-eds” to a much greater degree ‘is clear that the “marriage market” for such 7 
during the war period than before. In con- "persons shad some special biases 

trast, “the. percentage of University of Wis- Review. In this study of marriages i 

 consin “co- eds” enrolled at the time of mar- Madison, Wisconsin, a strong ‘tendency ¥ was hg 

riage who married college: men dropped from noted for men to marry women who were in — 

92. 7 in 1940-41 to 69.8 in 1943. The records 7 the same general occupational class as them- | 

show that in these war years a large number - sely es; and this tendency ¥ was not lessened 
of college women and ‘ “co- “eds” in ‘the Madi- _ by World W ar II . Evidence indicated that 

son community married “military” trainees marriages w ere often fostered by con- 

without college education sta stationed in the tacts in the same offi office, factory, or military 
Fraternity and Sorority Membership. At- Although "grooms and their brides both 


| 


tention | was also given to. intermarriage be- residing in Madison lived in neighborhoods 
tween present or former students of the ith “about the same economic rating toa 


_ University of Wisconsin who were members much greater extent than could | be explained — 
a... fraternities or sororities. Approximately _ by chance, the majority, and especially those 
30 per cent of the university women drawn with parents in Madison, were located in 
in the total sample were or had been members somew hat different « ecological areas of the 
. ofa sorority, but 57 per cent of the "brides of city. It cannot be stated with certainty that 
fraternity 1 men were sorority m members. Sim- the war was responsible for any change in 
ilarly, | although less_ than 27 per cent of the this regard. 
uniy ersity men were fraternity members, i in _ At the time of their ma marriage, a ttle meee more > 
three sample periods. combined, about than: half of the grooms and brides both 
_ 61 per cent of the sos sorority women married living i in Madison ion resided less than 1 12 blocks © 
fraternity men. . The e figures for 1940-41, apart, the gr grooms who resided nearest their 
_ however, showed a sharp decline from those _ brides being semi- and unskilled workers. — 
for the o other two periods, | and suggest that - “h College men and women showed a marked 
the yc young g fraternity m men rushing ‘into n mar- disposition to. marry one another, and, fur- 3 ‘OA 
riage during the national defense period put thermore, fraternity men preferred sorority. 
less. stress ‘than usual on the Greek letter women. In the war year of 1943, however, a 


status of bride. It is also. interesting ‘much: larger proportion of. college women 
note that, regardless of the distractions of married men without a “college  educati on, 
war, fraternity and sorority members 1 mar- usually soldiers or sailors from. outside the ‘ 
tied spouses with no college education less ss community, probably because few men were 
than half as often as did other college men _ left on the college campus; and, in 1940-41, _ 


and women. fraternity men, for unknown reasons, married 


Previous: Marital Status. A final item in- fewer ‘sorority girls, but fewer college 
vestigated had to do with the intermarriage girls, 


ot the single, the divorced, and the widowed — ss In all three of the sample periods covered | 
in the Madison community. it was found by the study, the divorced were likely to” 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


‘marry the divorced, and the widowed the trainees ‘neighboring ‘Traux Field were 


widowed. chiefly concerned in this increase, apparently 


__ Finally, 1 the war is to be e credited w with an _ because they were exposed | toa group of 


increase in the > proportion of men marrying older single women in Madison might 
than | themselves. Military not otherwise have b been able to marry. 


~ 


\ of the experimen group and the ‘control 
[i sults of an wil report par design: which ‘group were matched on the following points: 
attempted to measure some of the: ef- (1) level of university | education, (2) type 
fects of Intercultural Workshop experiences of occupation, (3) years of, occupational 
upon: the ethnic distance reactions of experience, (4) income level, (5) age, (6 ) 
members ‘of the workshop. The experimental Sex, (7) race and ethnic ¢ backgrounds, 
group was selected from graduate si stu-— 


an 


4 urban and rural backgrounds, and 
det who had enrolled for a summer session religious backgrounds. 
at the University of Southern California in While it was not feasible ‘to. follow the 
:1948, and who after careful s screening had _ identical, individual matching method, thirty 
| admitted to an education course members of the “Workshop group | 
“s ducted as an Intercultural Wé orkshop that fairly well matched as a group with thirty- 
continued for six weeks. This research was members of the non-Workshop graduate 
based on a pilot experiment conducted i in Students. asa group. In other words, here 
1947 and it included a follow-up study made were two groups of similar graduate students =] 
s May 1949. The persons admitted to the enrolled for the same period of time in the 
workshop had given _ tangible evidence of same Summer Session in education courses. 
their interest in ethnic and racial pr problems, Presumably both groups _ were primarily 
_ in fact, most of them had creditable records “interested in _improving their methods of 
as” teachers in in schools and neigh- teaching. The experimental group experi- 
_borhoods. enced special workshop methods, while the 
_ The control group was selected from the _ control group experienced th the standard edu- 


graduate s students who were enrolled at the cation course methods. | 
ural Workshop One hypothesis of this” Study was that 


in other education courses, such as the in an intercultural workshop 

history, and principles of educ 

tion in which racial questions did not con- decrease in ethnic dis distance reactions on the 


“stitute abject matter. The members part of the members toward ethnic groups; 


Paper read at the annual meeting of the in ethnic e reactions: not | 
American Sociological Society held in Denver, Sep-— 
« _ 1 By the director | of the Intercultural Workshop, ie 
From the graduate classes in education of Drs. worksho'» groups: in two different Summer = 


elty Lefever and Clifford P. Froelich of the Sessions would “experience somewhat similar 


Summer School faculty. Special thanks are ex- changes in ethnic ‘reactions. 


ed h to them for their willing and scien- 
the beginning of the six- r-weeks’ Summer 


tifically- -minded in this expe 1948 both th 

— ‘a chool in oth the ex erimenta roup 
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and the control group of 32 stu- arithmetic average was" found the 


- deats fi filled out the Bogardus Ethnic Distance UE. D.Q.’s of the 32 members of each group. 

= ‘Scale, fourth edition. At the end of the ‘The E.D.Q. of the experimental group was 
- six weeks both groups filled out the same found to be 1.65+ at the beginning of the | | 
Scale again. There was no evidence orkshop period and 1 Ast at the close. 

"one remembered the second time how 7 The members as a whole therefore at the 


he had filled out the Scale the first time. close of the W Vorkshop period shov showed a de- 
individuals the W orkshop Group crease of .21 in ethnic distance, out of a 
= expressed the belief after ‘the second exercise possible decrease of 65+ which for the 
I was completed that the} ’ had filled out the | sake of convenience will be referred to = 
Scale in the same way as they had done a decrease of 21 points.‘ The difference 
the first time, but when they had the : oppor- between _ these ‘Scores was” unquestionably 
tunity to compare both exercises they “were ‘significant, for the critical ratio was s 7. 
amazed to discover the changes that they Thus, the first hypothesis seems to have been 
_ had undergone. The first exercise was not well supported by the results, especially if 
returned to either group or r discussed between the reliability validity of the Bogardus 
the first and second exercise of filling out Social Distance Scale be accepted as being — 
the Scalee ads tel Even though the ethnic 
The Intercultural had Dr. E. tance ‘quotients: of the experimental group 
Franklin Frazier of sociology of members were low when they entered the — 


Howard University, as lecturer and discus-_ Workshop, these q quotients were decreased 

- sant, and the services of a _ number of other appreciably and significantly, yd 
important resource persons. . The members how did these results compare with 
discussed the lectures and other materials’ the ethnic distance quotients of the control 

informally and worked together on selected group during. the same six-weeks’ period? 
“Projects w which were in turn n presented to the — At the end of the six- weeks’ pé period the 
group and frankly discussed. Audio-visual — a .D.Q. of the control group was found to 

materials were presented which | dealt with be Le + which, when compared with — 

racial tensions and | methods of | reducing — the score of 1. 727-4 at the beginning of the 

them ih. number of trips were made to period, indicates no appreciable change. 

observe tension- producing situations a and ten | mene 

sion- -reducing procedures first-hand. the experimental g group ‘is “compared with 

members ate together regularly at least once ~ _ the absence of change during tie same period | al 

day and | otherwise seemed to 0 develop a the of the ‘control 


_ who were in the minority, thus paralleling in the only ee difference in Pog ethnic €X- 
a general. way 4 a situation that exists in — 


communities in the United States. 


tance Quotient of both groups v was as -fol- in that experimental group 


lows: Ethnic Distance Quotient ‘was exhibited. 
first obtained for individual by finding At the beginn nning of the six-weeks’ period 


: the arithmetic average of his reactions to 30 _ the control group as a whole had an E. D. Q. 
ethnic groups listed on the Scale. 72+ as compared with the E.D Q. of 
‘as The simpler of the two methods for obtaining 4A similar procedure will be followed in later 

- the E.D. Q. was used (see E. S. Bogardus, “Scales in references i in this paper to changes i in ethnic distance. 
A a Social Research,” Sociology and Social Research, 24 — Data on the reliability and validity of dis 
a. (September- 69-75). id will be published later. 
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1.65, of the experimental g 
was-7 ‘points greater than that of the 32 eight members | in May, 1949, was found to 
members of the experimental group. If ‘the 2 (143+. The three ‘scores (at the begin- ‘ 

students from 1 whom the members of the ning ¢ of the W orkshop, at the end, and nine 
control group» were selected had been very months jater) were 1. 65+, 1 and 
much numerous it might have These results indicate that the de- 
possible to have ave obtained a control | group 21 points experienced during 
the same ethnic distance scores at the was s fully n maintained nine 
_ beginning as the W Vorkshop group expressed. months later. As far as they go go, they lend 
Moreover, such a selection would not have “support to the second hypothesis: that the 
of non-workshop grad- decrease in racial distance which occurred 
uate students in education. It is to be ex- during the intercultural workshop experi- 
‘pected ‘that the W orkshop members at the would have lasting characteristics. 
of the dl would a With reference to the third hypothesis, 
lower score inasmuch as each one before attention may be called to the fact that the 

q being admitted to the Workshop had gyre _ Ethnic Distance Scale was filled out chee 

‘evinced an “Intercultural | W forkshop group at the 


= namely, 1. noticeably lower than Session the E.D. Q. _of the Intercultural Work- 
7 


the score of the 1,950 persons who in 1946 shop group decreased from 1 84+ to 1.63+, 


score in the si summer r of 1947. During this Summer 


“4 
filled out this Scale and who \ were selected or again it so happens (by coincidence it 


on a stratified sampling basis from six dif- _ may be contended) a decrease of 21 points, | 
ferent regions of the United States. wll ‘Their Ww hich i is the s: same as experienced by the 1948 
score was 2. 13-4, which means that ithe Wa orkshop gr group.” It will be observed that 
_ E.D.Q. of the 1948 experimental group was the 1947 group had a higher E.D.Q. at the 
_ 48 points less. than the E.D. .Q. of the more beginning than did the 1948 group, an E.D.Q. | 
P representative persons from | various parts of of 1.84 + as 3 against 1. 65+. . Since 1.00 is 


7 in 1 +1946. Thus, the E.D.Q. of the » experi- cording t to the method of scoring used), the 
~s ‘mental g group at the beginning of the W ork- 1947 | group in experiencing a - decrease of 21 
shop period was in itself relatively low when Bc in ethnic distance showed a percentage 3 
_ compared with what might be considered a_ decrease in distance of about 25 per cent as 
representative ‘sampling. of the total compared with a decrease of 32° per cent ‘ 
population of the country. This low E.D.Q. the part of the 1948 Workshop. Adequate 
is to be explained in part perhaps because it data a are not available to explain this’ ‘dif- — 


aged members although there was evidence that 


United States who filled o ut the Scale the lowest possible E.D.Q. obtainable 


the members of the 1948 Ww ‘orkshop- de- 
on even greater ‘rapport than did 
ing Workshop during the six- 


“reportec t that in 1 May, 1949, 0 or nine weeks? period. 


tioned 
were t 
made 
than t 


trips o 0! 
ethnic 


after the Intercultural Workshop of 1948 ‘The individual members of the 1948 ap 


7 ended and after the second E.D. Q. of ~ Workshop varied considerably in the changes 


the group had been obtained, the — their ethnic distance quotients. T wo per- 

given te the members again. This time the Sons: showed a slight. increase in distance, 

Scales were filled out and returned by mail. —_ 


went) 2: ight members of the thirty- -two of 4 In both years, s, Mrs. Jane Hood of the Faculty 5 

the 1948 experimental gi group returned the of the School of education of the University << 

Bogardus, “Changes in Racial Distance,” SE. S. Bogardus, “The Intercultural Workshop 

_ International Journal of Opinion and and Racial Distance,’ Sociology and Social 
search, 32 32 (March-Apeil, 9m), 8-802, 
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IGES IN ETHNIC 


i 
B rd stood practically still i in their ‘reactions, all ethnic and racial groups as products ¢ 
and the E.D. of four | showed a a decrease semantics or of pg and left all human 


the average, some slightly and with individual differences. 
more definitely. All these variations may be — In computing the E.D.Q.’s for each ethnic 
accounted for chiefly on the basis of person- group of the 30 ethnic groups named on the 
“alt differences. Interviews with members of Scale by taking the arithmetic averages of a 
W Workshop i indicated that most of them E.D. Q.’ of the members of the experi- 
4 were aware of some change in their ethnic mental gr group from the “before” a nd “after’ i 
ip attitudes. A few were surprised to find that 2 tests, it was found that many variations had 
they had undergone a greater change ‘than oc ‘occurred. The E.D.Q. accorded one ethnic 
they had realized. group ‘had been increased during the Work- 
The _ interviews “were” enlightening and shop period, no appreciable change had 
set patterns for several hypotheses to be ti taken place in the E.D.Q. of five groups, 
tested later, but they were not complete. Ww while considerable change (up to and more 
| "However, they did reveal what some of the than 21 points) was noticeable with — 
Workshop members believed to be the main ence to the majority of the ethnic ¢ groups. — 
factors that had brought about a change in There was some indication that the W * i 
their ethnic reactions. “From the analyses of of shop | had engendered in some “members a 
those interviewed the most frequently men- generally more friendly attitude | toward all 
tioned factors in the Workshop | experience _ ethnic groups than had existed at the begin- = 


were the first-hand acquaintances that were ning. The ‘interview data asa whole indicate 
‘made with members of ethnic groups other that prime moving forces in. bringing about 
than their o own group. \ this acquaint a decrease in ethnic distances were the spirit 
ance was mutually agreeable it seems to have of fairness i in which the W orkshop - was con- Po 
_ played a major role in the experiences of the Zs ducted and the rise of friendliness in and 
Workshop members. second factor fre- the daily informal discussions. “ 
quently mentioned with emphasis ‘the the Workshop developer said one partici- 3 
role of first-hand observations through field pant, “we | came feel a spirit of working 


trips of of | the living conditions with which some together at problems that involve ed us all : 


‘ethnic. groups were contending. A few Work- a and a disappearance of any awareness of 
shop members stated that they prev iously so-called racial differences. Moreover, the 
had supposed that a person could get out absence of either an authoritarian ora 
_ from under untoward living conditions if he z laissez- faire group atmosphere a and the man-— 
wanted to snd that he was to a definite tenance ‘to an outstanding degree ofa a demo- 
degree responsible for these unfavorable cratic group _atmosphere evidently played a 
conditions, but that field trips had helped | ‘major role in reducing a sense of vecial 


them to realize some persons had prac- differences. 
tically “no 0 of escape into” a life of 


‘Telative freedom. A third factor named ‘ethnic reactions needs to 


being influential was the intensive study of various parts of the country ond differ- 


aparticular race relations situation. A fourth ent ethnic: groups. _ Further precision 


outstanding factor included the new factual 4 
da eeded in obtaining identical individual 


matching i in order that possible factor 


had in the Wor rk th 
director, the lecturers, t the ‘Tesource be tak to ider 
and the authors of books a1 and articles. A fifth tions may e taken into consi ere onside on, 


4 
~ that some members received from the Work- = - A discussion of the fee ing — obtaine 
the Ethnic Distance Scale has been presented by 
7 op activities. example, a theory was & ene in Sociometry, 10 (November, 1947), 
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regard it it as an honor to be asked to carded ‘depending whether 

comment on a paper by Professor Bogardus to them correlated well or poorly » with the — 

and on his Ethnic Distance Scale. Not only total score. It is to be noted that attitude  '§ on 

was ‘Dr. Bogardus | a formulating scale construction has come back to Bo 

science gardus’s~ principle in work of Louis be def 

but his ‘scale on time, Guttman,” who provides a far more -sophis- ‘The U 

“hundreds of scales developed since _ticated ‘rationale of attitude measurement well b 

1925 have been long forgotten. There have than did those who worked on this problem aes 


thr ee revisions of ‘the original social during the 1930” The B 
distance scale, , but the basic ideas behind third advantage of the Bogardus “scale 
it substantially the same. is still not fully” appreciated | today, and 


Let me point out some of these basic ideas consequently there 1 may be some controv ersy. five al 
and indicate why they are such valuable over my evaluation. It is apparent that Bo- we ar 
principles in scale construction. First, the gardus had a rather thorough “intimate” 
«that se 


of verbal opinions, tries to make these opin- and attitudes before he constructed his ‘scale 1 fects 0 


ions as realistic, as simple, and as close to this, he could set the reasonable outer 
actual behavior as possible. People a are asked of favorable and unfavorable attitudes. 
“¢ - such questions as, “Are you willing to send This involves the clear specification of value 


-Bogardus ‘Scale, while it elicits expression acquaintance with the area of ethnic 


presun 


children to the same school _with ‘premises, , even “though Bogardus did no 


ay 
children of this ethnic group?” “ “Would you give them that name. Note, for = | 


_ be willing to marry a member of this etinic that in in this paper, Bogardus- defines a scale to chat 
guar ‘Notice how concrete and close to score ‘of 1.00 as the most favorable score ob- y Seco 
realistic social action _such "questions are. -tainable, this is the point at which a duced 
ay W 
Much | of Controversy” whether person be said to ha have “unpreju- orks 
verbal opinions reflect overt behavior ten- diced” attitude. He did not, as Thurstone hot er 
_ Gencies becomes dissipated when questions did,® choose his items from the literature at questic 
this form. "random, but he had ‘knowledge an and a point cally 


of view in | selecting them. Some of ‘Thurs- vie 
tone’s items, despite the tests for ambiguity cance 
and irrelevancy he applied to them are 


Second , the Bogardus Scale assumes real- 
istically that a person ’s behavior is not a 
_ monolithic “for” or “against” a social object, 
function of ‘the situation | in 


a | a social does allow to fall into. the as- if change 

scale containing differing degrees, rather — shop 

a block which divides persons into only two _ Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualitative — follow- 

categories. It is unfortunate that so many Review, 9 | 

constr af 1944), 139-150. so, L. Guttman, in 

attitude rea Bogardus et al., Measurement and Prediction, | 


adopted the technique item analysis, 
by which questions were retained or dis- The method of equal-appearing intervals was 

_-1 See, for example, Ellsworth Faris, The Nature toward the church. See L. L. Thurstone and E. J. 


Princeton University Press, 1950, Chapters 2 and 3. 
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is value- Joaded ‘but quire if the "person: actually did not have 
, more contact with minorities af ter the Work- 
made by “sl and Suchman.* This as- shop, and in what other ways the person 
sumption is that a favorable a attitude i is to be changed hi his behavior. 4 
distinguished from an ‘unfavorable one by Third, | the follow- -up months after. 


the point at which those with | the Teast ‘the W missed four cases of 


is that what is defined as a salads oe s the earlier “fire To avoid this, the average 

attitude at one time may, a few years later, a scores of the remaining 28 cases in the 
' bedefined as a strongly unfavorable attitude. before-and after-W orkshop 
| The U-shape of the intensity function may could have been ri recalculated. 


well be limited to Western culture, é and is Fine inally, the question may be r raised as to _ 


probably not uniform « even in that culture. what exactly the experimental stimulus was. 
z Bogardus approach has no such limita- limita-W hat, among all the diverse experiences of 
"Thus it in ‘this year of 1950, some twenty- stimuli that produced the change in attitude? 
five after the birth of the e Bogardus scale, _ The personal interviews tried ‘to get at this 
s are able to listen to a research paper matter but _apparently did not do an ade- 
_ making perfectly adequate scientific use of quate job. It is assumed, for example, that 
that scale. This specific study has some de- "personality differences among the Workshop 
fects of which Professor is aware. members were the 


i udiced than control cases, hy are 


Second, while the in curred on, say, two or three ‘the ‘effec 
duced in experimental “cases” by the tive stimulus? These questions are very 
Workshop | course is statistically significant, difficult to answer, and it may well be that 
enough consideration is given ‘to the to perform ; a thorough scientific test of this 
question a whether the change is intrinsi- _ one Workshop does not justify the effort. It 
cally significant i in terms of attitude change. might be preferable to experiment -_— 
In view of the fact that statistical signifi- smaller and more controllable stimuli. If one 
iguity cance is ; achiev ed with only 32, 2 cases, and is to study adequately ' the effects of a broad 
p- W Vorkshop experience, the researcher would 


are that the average score for something a 
proaching a -Tepresentative sample of ‘the have to have a by- day interview with 
each experimental participant in order con- _ 


¢ whole country is only 48 points above that b h 
; of the experimental group, I judge that the stantly to ) serve the restructuring of atti- 


change of attitudes produced by “he Work- -ethnic 


its purpose of measuring the over-all 
litative follow- it have been useful to in- purp 
(April, changes of attitude accompanying a lengthy 
rceton: u man an uc man, “ ntensity and 
and | Point for Attitude Analysis,” American ‘study— both in its design and measuring de- 7 
ls was ciological Review, 12 (February, 1947), 57-67. See Vv ice—is ao and as any 


titudes S. A. Stouffer et al. op. cit, chapter 7. have ever read. 
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SOCIAL PS PSYCHOLOGY SOCIAL | CASEWORK* 


theory and practice to their mutual ual; second, the responsibility of the com-— 


= benefit. The reestablishment of the ‘section — munity for its deviants; and, third, the con. 


‘better cooperation the future. Since the controlling people “in trouble.’ 


hiatus between psychology fundamental point of view largely rer remains, 


and social work is most unfortunate, a Among other components of this view in our i 
but it can be closed at the level of society are, first, the dignity of the individ- 


of Sociology and Social Work augurs for  viction that there are ways of helping and/or ie y 


scope of social work is too large to handle = In addition to th these three fundamental Jt 


ina brief ‘paper, my chief emphasis wi will be assumptions some ‘others need to. be men- 


on the relations social to social tioned. Behind social work theory lies the 


Asa improving t the communica-— nity, through certain leading groups and in- 
4 tion between these two areas of interest and dividuals therein, knows what is good for its 
activity, i it will be well to delimit each 1 field. citizens: or members and more fener 
Social psychology is concerned with } person- for the "deviants. . Furthermore, there is an 
acting and reacting in a matrix of “assumption that the community and its 


ciety and its culture. The key concept is leaders Should community ‘resources, 


interaction and the central theme is the which are a form of power, to see that the 
individual’s role and status in| the situation treatment as will 
or “field” interacting ‘individuals. One 

aim of social psychology, as of like a, Sa of a given society. aa 

is an understanding and analysis of events 


an eye either to the reconstruction of IN 
the: past or to the making of predictions of ne 
varying probability regarding future events. social work has ‘been accompanied “aye certain 
_ The statement that one purpose of science is — - shifts in the proximate a aims and techniques 
q "prediction and control is ‘not quite a accurate. of social work agencies. ‘The most striking o wil 
= _ The functions of control rest not with the _ these e changes i is the increasingly heavy stress 
scientist per se but with the policy makers i in on psy ychological factors which enter into the 
regard to public and private action. relations of agency-workers ¢ and clients. Es- 
‘This comment regarding con control gives pecially i is this true in casework, although it 


cue to an examination of the nature of social is evident in group work, and even in the | 


work. Broadly conceived the: theory or less s straight relief giving a agencies, 
of social work fall ‘definitely within now largely under public su support. 


the scope of social control and social action. A A good picture of these alterations may be , 


‘Social workers may or may not employ the obtained by examining the curricula of de- 
! findings of science as a means to their ends, partments or schools of social work of an | 
but their central concern is wel fare. hana t earlier date. In the 1910’s, when more or re | 
‘The history of sociai work reveals some _ formal professional training began, the stress — 
‘shift from the philanthropic, ‘ “Lady Bounti- was on “organized “charity and different 

ful,” and religiously oriented philosophy to forms of children’s work, ‘including placing 


more secular my: and ‘practice. Yet the out, institutional care, and the protection 


"childhood. ”1 While the 1920’s saw an exten- 
Paper * at th annual meeting of the 
American in in Denver, Sep-_ From Announcement of the Philadelphia Train- 
sing School for Social Work, 1910-1911. 
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‘sion of professional work, including gradu- in the field did “not hesitate ‘to admit its” 


training, courses were ‘still directed to- rationale be that of 
ward: services for “the ante, sick, a 


and phy sically defective. 
tion of our unemployed population on entire program. 
during our history, it had also become = _ Looked at in broader perspective, the 
clear in social work that matters or set of 


‘crucial. By 1940 thee dag of and oun 
psychology had hed strived, setting from which it grows. vs. An examination 
This is from even a casual in- more or less known of 


graduate professional ‘schools of work. that all stress” ‘the 


On the basis of a rough set of 15 categories > ia to indiv iduals with a view to 7 


of fields covered, the writer tabulated the 


— 


helping them, | get on 


“courses were listed. 12 OF these nearly AS is s by no no means 
cent dealt directly w with psychology ¢ and psy- cifically, the American Association of Social 


chiatry, while slightly less than 16 per cent Workers recently set down their objectives = 


to do with social casework and super-— so far as community : services are are concerned 
vision, many of which, however, had a_ in the following terms: 


“definite psychological emphasis. About 12 people everywhere n need organized provi- 


. 3 per cent dealt with group work; a bit more sions to insure opportunities for work and a 
than 10° _— cent with training in research © stable income, to safeguard their homes, to pro- 

_ methods; medical and health courses made mote mental and physical health, and adequate — 
nine per cent; and the community, education, and to provide for 


= 


_ Among all groups, however, some are espe- 
cially vulnerable, may need temporary pri- 
- orities as long as the total supply of community — 


services remains critically short in relation to. 
- institutional care have p practically dis: ; the total number of people whose welfare de- 


appeared. Also the relative attention to the pends. on them. A high priority must always be 

. _ topic of delinquency seems to have declined. given to services for the very young and the 

As a means of providing a a larger view of 7 growing, for the injured and disabled, and vol 
he place of social work in our own cultural those friendless, homeless, and Serer + « 

scene, ‘there are scattered courses on plan- 


a The | ant setting this c conception of 
Bing, democracy, and philosophy of social casework and the associated and — 
work. . Yet judging f from | this rapt of insti- 


tutions, there is nowhere any concerted ef- 


or less | to place the field of social work in any 
stress larger theoretical and systema atic frame. ence of Social Casework: Part I,” Journal of Social 
ferent Before social work was secularized, workers Casework, 30 (1949), 313-315, for a listing of 
lacing definitions of social casework beginning in 1915 by 
From Circular of Information, University of Mary Richmond and ending in 1947 by one from 
Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Admin- Charlotte Towle. = 
istration, 1923-1924. 5From A Social Policy for Today, ‘prepared 


_ Mostly for 1950-51; in one or instances the American Association of Social Workers, New 


See Swithun and | Differ- 
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initiative in this the ing so, you abstain. exerting strong influ- 

_ whole pattern of upward striving for status, ence or any pressure on the clients will, a 4 
the growing heterogeneity of our culture, eel suspect, although I am not sure, that | 


and the extreme mobility and impersonalit 
which characterize societ Widespread, pressure of difficult social 
Shain “7 P conditions bes caused us to work for some kind { 


duced, a among other « effects, , considerable a of social order within which the individual will — 


"sonal anxiety, a sense of anomie which, in fit. If necessary, we use strong influences, and, a — 
=a _ turn, induces a strong need “to belong,’ >and in extreme cases, authority and force, to bring ‘refer 


equally strong urge for emotional secu- about his adjustments to such an order. We feel ais! 
“rity, -W hen these emotional conditions be- strongly a common and joint responsibility to 


come e sufficiently acute to oblige individuals Provide for all, and not only to give everyone a — 


to seek the help of caseworkers, the latter chance to provide for himself. We find it diffi- a 


undertake to — with their clients under ‘the _ cult to accept a situation in ‘which it is left to 
client to. decide whether or not he will use 


- opportunities that may be available.® 


st students of German ‘culture, at least 


pres. on the. need the client to 


self- reliance. pee ‘these remarks evidences, not merely of | 


This linkage of helping and self-reliance — _ temporary demand for conformity | because of 
is part of our larger moral expectancies. It present-day economic and political difficul- 
is my impression that most ro ger ol ties, but a more fundamental reflection of an 


prefer the client to show self-reliance be- authoritarian culture. = 


cause it fits into our individualistic, upward ‘Not only must our casework theory and 
striving value system. The relationship of the "practice be interpreted in terms of our par- 


4 


worker to client one of aiding the ticular value system, the: > student of 
_ to plan a and carry out a program which © human conduct who has a cross- -cultural — 

will make him an independent, self-determin- - orientation will realize that we have as yet 
unit in our society. no proof of there being anything | 


Public and Private Welfare, | of cultural ‘differ- 
regard to an article | by Hertha Kraus, en- _ ences. 7 That there is some slight inclination 
“The role of social casework in Ameri- in this direction is seen in the fact that 


— social work.” ’ Prepared fora symposium — of the thirteen institutions ‘examined above if 
on casework in United States for dis- report having a course which tries to link up casewc 
tribution in Germany, Miss Kraus end of cultural ‘anthro- much 
Comments,” Social Casework, pe 


_ a very competent Statement o of the m more or 8 See “Readers? oh 
less generally a accepted view of casework in 31 (1950), 34-35. Italics not in original. a psycn 


this country. Among other comments « on this article appears in this same number, pp. 3-11 | 
article Dr. Polligkeit remarks: this connection see H. H. Stroup, “The Sey 
Contribution. of Anthropology to Social Work Edu- Studies 
lien dies have tried to arrive at a social diag- A cation,” Social Casework, 31 (1950), 189-194. For a New Y 
nosis in case, but we base ‘on such evidences of the need to understand the The wa 


in a plan of service which the social Gultural setting of client, see Maurine Boie, and chi 
worker expects to carry out directly and per- need for Orientation to the untestec 
lly, although naturall sok te the _ Culture of the Client,” The Family, 18 (1937), | rived fr 
annougs na ura assis 204; Katharine N. Handley, “Social i 
client. Casework as you interpret it, however, “Intercultural Problems,” Journal of Social 


seems to have an entirely different objective, Bom 28 (1947), 43-50; and Peter I. — 
4 


namely to activate and to clarify the will toward © 
_Self- and self- -help of each clent. In do- do- 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL CASEWORK 
with those o of social work. From my well- trained and -experienced 
own observations I doubt that this injection knows a “great: deal about handling trans- a 
of anti-ethnocentrism has, so far, had “ference, projection, and 
beneficial effect. of the client’s frustrations, 
ue Both social psychology and casework have _ other internalized difficulties. a a 
drawn heavily upon psychoanalysis. Case- Before going on to the next section, one 
work ‘Teports are more and more filled with ff urther comment may be made. As impor- A 
‘references to the so-calied Freudian mech- tant as social psychology is for casework, - 
—, such as identification, projection, there is much evidence to the effect that — 
repression, reaction-formation, transference, social workers have gone to an extreme 
and all the rest. Moreover, the literature of - present heavy stress on the psychologi- — 
casework is -teplete with such cliches a cal components ¢ of adjustment. Not only d do 
“drawing on the. person strengths,” “the the information, balance, and 
“development of inner resources,” “the devel- humility which should accompany knowl- 
opment of the capacity of life,” and edge of cultural anthropology, but, among 


7 


means i is not always made clear. It is Tikely able i - ignorance of the nature and importance : 
that such glittering generalities ‘Teally’ dis- 7 of economic, political, and sociological fac- 
guise a good deal of ignorance ; as to just © - tors in "man adjustment. To note but « one 
the so social worker and his client together illustration: Young workers, fresh 1a 


are accomplishing. plethora « of psychologically oriented | courses, aa 


a Certainly writers in the field of casework, often find themselves unable to deal ade- _ 
is also true of psychiatrists | and analysts quately with members of a minority group 
_ themselves, do not seem aware of the large” - or another race because of their almost com- 
number of scientifically untested hypotheses — plete ignorance of the daily habits and 


- found in n traditional psychoanalytic Ii literature ‘betitudes of members of such groups. ae 
now in amount in that of In an earlier aiming ata 


iffer- og _ awareness of the need to put the psycho- attainment of skills in handling clients or 
ation analytic postulates, ‘hypotheses, and findings administrative routine that well-res -recognized : 
to a critical test.8 social science courses have no place. While a a 
Asan art of helping people out of trouble, good many students who take professional 
_ casework « and psychoanalysis have, of course, graduate work have previously had some 
much in 1 common. W hile few caseworkers social science courses, a considerable | frac- 
are - qualified to undertake even a modified tion lack an adequate foundation in sociol- 
| psychoanalysis, there is. is no doubt that ‘the ogy, economics, and related fields. One way 
to remedy this would be to bring the psy- 
me of Objective ‘chiatrists and psychologists themselves into 
| Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts, Bulletin No. 51, ‘closer relation | at both the teaching and re-- 


= York: Social Science Research Council, 1943. search level with men in ‘the oe social — 
The way in which caseworkers like many clinical 

ien e 
and child psychologists perpetuate a lot of still, 


untested but widely accepted interpretations de- 


rived from psychoanalysis i is shown in regard to the OF RESEARCH IND ‘SOCIAL 
_ Many current practices in toilet and other early 
training. See Harold Orlansky, “Infant Care Laying aside topic of whether we ca in can 
Personality,” Psychological Bulletin, 46 (1949), build a science out papers’ collected in the 


148, for a atten review of topic. 
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AMERICAN | SOCIOLOGICAL REV 
“aa service, let us men- group such ; as the family. “Objective data 
4 tion some of the minimal factors which must can not be obtained unless the workers have _ 
be taken into account in stimulating research some | consensus as to the nature of the basic 
in casework itself or research on some prob- unit with which they are dealing. In terms: 
wherein social worker and social art and therapy the caseworker 
ogist might collaborate. plead t that he handles unique cases, each one or ma 
. knowledge o of the n nature of the ur universe different, but this is no answer if he wants _ 
with which the caseworker deals and of pos- to contribute to the science of human 
sible: ways of selecting a proper random and behavior. 
_ representative e sample i is a first requisite. For Having defined . — unit or standard — 
_ instance, assuming that casework deals with item, it is then possible, at least, to count 
_ deviants who need help or service—on the 4 it or i ¥ 
basis: of some consciously or unconsciously be data in social work operations of 
"assumed | standard—we would want to know considerable _ importance which cannot be 
_ how many apply for aid from the casework — dealt with e except at the enumerative level. at 
"agency. How many, on the other hand, go to For the proportions considered 
fortune tellers, medical il quacks, ‘or to some successes or failures in _follow- “up studies, science 
: revivalistic religious organization? The more - if the criteria of success or failure be | measur 
; competent agencies do record the number - the crudest approximations, are better velop i 
ow ho apply and who o are accepted, b but the than subjective i impressions. a Toe a _justme: 
basis of selection is not always as clear as it (2) In line with good practice in science inc 
_ should be. Certainly agencies tend to select caseworkers might develop taxonomic cate- ——_confu 
Burges 
in com 
that it thinks its workers are qualified to _ on a more objective scheme for ‘lasing i Plan fo: 
handle. W here there are evident restrictions so-called pathological conditions or environ- if ment p 


(a) those cases that its facilities permit in gories. / Among other things ‘they might (a) 
‘of staff, agencies unwittingly or otherwise ment from which cases derive. Cor 


guara 
able, 


somet!] 
meanil 


7 terms of staff and cost, and (b) those cases improve | ‘their records by agreeing generally 


_ ‘may ‘Teject cases which are thought ¢ to be too might work out a more satisfactory ‘means 
difficult or else e uninteresting. ‘It might be classifying diagnostically the individuals — family. 
to uncover such and, /or families who are the basic unit. elicited 
"procedures as a means of checking on the _ These should provide details about the inter- worker 
nature of the sample a and as regards subse- personal r matrix in which the individual or “inte 
quent outcome. individuals operate and indicate also iti is an 
_ Of those persons » who do get into the > dynamics of habits, ideas, attitudes, and ment. — 
agency, relation is there ‘between the values of those concerned. (c) An effort We ai al 
_number of visits or ‘ “contacts” between client should be made to improve descriptive Matters 
and worker and the solution, that is, attain- categories of the kinds of help given. Much underlie: 
‘ment of the goal? The loss of members of _ more difficult and yet also essential is (d) | difficult 
this: universe by spontaneous recovery, resi-- the determination of goals and an objective be state 
dential mobility, or for other r reasons is way y of recording the same and (e) the deci- frame. N 
seldom, if ever, taken into consideration. sion ‘or judgment | as to the place the case 
4} If social workers to contribute work had in the attainment of the goal. As which o 


-Blenkner well says in regard to establishing (4) 
follo 
‘Measurin 


— 


Ma 


building an objecave- foundation to their 
own work as well as to add to “systematic a criterion of success, one must “relate it to 
‘social psychology, os attention must also be the goal of the. caseworker and to the or yriginal ; 
af 
paid to the a ae and sound status of the client at intake, for the cciteria 
facts. . Among other things the following of success in any operation must be relevant — 


seem to me to be crucially important: to the circumstances and the e purpose. . . «| i 
(1) Some standard and comparable ‘units this is not done, one can never be sure that | * (1950), 


Breakdown 
4 Famil 


to be counted and/or measured must be goals and diagnoses are not being defined in 


: determined. This may be an individual, ora _ terms of results—a circular sort of a 


— 

a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

x 
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‘SOCIAI AL PS CHOLOGY AND SOCIAL | 
“guaranteed to make conclusions question- work only the barest bagionings have been na 
able, if not altogether meaningless. an made, We have nothing comparable i in meas- ; 
% (3). In this « connection we must not over- uring : social work to the measures of intelli- fe 
look the fact that behind casework are cer- 7 gence or r emotionality and temperament found i. 


is regarded as an individual of these, that McV. 

something called social disorganization, Hunt collaborators, will” noted. 

‘meaning thereby s some low level of efficiency, Hunt and his co-workers” have developed 
poverty, | ill-health, criminality, -etc., . In a what they call a “Movement Scale,” aimed 
number of “individuals who are together at the judg- 
‘Whether made “explicit or not, social work 


‘always implies a norm. For the most part 


this norm is stated vague humanitarian 


_judges report on a. seven- point their 
decisions as to the direction and degree of 


red terms. But as social work draws upon social change or movement ‘ ‘in individual 
lies, science and as it essays to develop some and/or his seeding between the ‘opening 

measures of success or it must and closing of his case” as this change “has 
tter velop i indices of personal and social malad- with his receiving casework 
justment. Care must be taken, however, that 


the indices of such maladjustment are not 


help.” This change may be in the direction 
of “deterioration” of “improvement.” 


ate- confused with ‘the ‘indicators of treatment.” 

(The scale runs from —2, maximum degree 
(a) Burgess pointed ‘out this "danger years ago det tion, the —1, “0, 1, 2, 3, 
cally in commenting on “Social: Breakdown: “a Of deteriora ion, throu 


maximum improvement.) The raters are 
=" vided with definitions of the kinds of we 


-, Plan for Measurement and Control,” a docu- 
ron- ‘ment, prepared the Chests 


family . Yet in practice, on the basis of facts. | habits and conditions, attitudes 
dicted from t the client and others, the social — 


worker may advise e divorce : as a solution tions.” The scale further delimits its mean- 
an “intolerable domestic situation.” As. > by asking the raters or r judges “ 
it is an index of “ good” not “bad” adjust consider + separately those factors” ruled 0 out 


by | the scale- -makers as being ‘ “not move-— 
We are 


on uncertain in these ment. others these included, “(a) 


to which treatment 


ptive 

difficult to “define. 11 See also, ALA. Heckman and A. Stone, “Test- 
ctive stated outside the particular cultural 18 Case Work Results: New Tools,” Sur- 
deci- frame. Nonetheless an effort should Id be n made vey Midmonthly, 83 (1947), 267-270. eeu pee a 


J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, and Leon- 


case- to develop some indices against Kogan, “A Field-test of the Movement 
1. As | Which one may measure success ‘or failure . Social Casework, 31 (1950), 267-277. Quo- 
shing + (4) A further step in the ‘use of science _ tation from p. 267. For other material on this scale _ 


suieo is and its development, see J. McV. Hunt, “Measur- 
will follow the development of some kind of q _ ing Movement in Casework,” Journal of Social 


iginal ‘measuring instrument. In the field of social Casework, 29 (1948), 343-351; and for fuller de- 


itera. tails, Measuring Resulis in “Social. Casework: 


evant — __ * Marearet Blenkner, “Obstacles to Eva luative Manual on Judging Movement; and J. McV. Hunt, 
Research in Casework: Part Casework, M. . Blenkner, and L. S. Kogan, Testing Results in 
that 31 (1950), 97. Social ‘Casework: A Field- of 

Jie 10See E. W. Burgess, “Symposium on ‘Social Scale. These latter are published by Family Service 
Breakdown’ The sociologist’ point of view,” Association of America, New York, 1950. 
edure The 21 21 (1941), (296-298, 13 [bid., (268, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV TEW 
achieved, (b) the degree to which casework private agencies.’® ag 15 In any case, efforts | at 


is responsible for change, and (c) the diffi- determining success or failure must define $e 
culty of the client’s s problem.” Finally the goals and identify whose goals they are, 
instructions provide the raters ; with anchor- We should always know the context in which | 
points which aid them in making judgments. the helping and controlling functions occur, 
‘These take the form of brief case summaries" a (6) Because it is central to the collection 
‘that illustrate the “Key steps” on the scale. interpretation of their data, caseworkers _ 

_ While it is too’ early to say ‘whether this give much attention t to the nature of the 


= on this matter? formal 
4 ‘else it may serve purpose First, the intent of the caseworker inter- the lik 
helping caseworkers to think in more scien- - view is different from that. of the research often 1 
tific interviewer. The former aims at eliciting i an inf 
hile we may expect improvements in the formation which will enable him to develop subtle 
_ Movement ‘Scale ai and in other devices to the client some plan of action. This 
evaluate success or r failure, these cannot be latter aims at getting facts which will | help 
very greatly extended until social workers him to prove or disprove a given hypothesis. 
are trained to regard sampling and the us use e As a scientist he is not interested in the 
of. objective units and categories, “not as welfare of the interviewee 
. instruments of personal torture but as ;gen- There are obvious differences in interview 
_uine aids in making their own data more > usage. The quick polling type which requires 
' scientific and hence a more valid base from — only relatively simple answers is quite differ- 
Which to predict the future of the given ent from prolonged and repeated interviews 
client or family. Moreover , on the larger which are. common casework. However, 
- front, such data would contribute to. social ‘some types of research in social psychology 
psychology | by adding to our systematic: for the extended and often -Tepeated 
_ knowledge of personality and group dy- interview and it is here that casework prac- 
namics. tice ma may be helpful. The well- trained case- 
_ Efforts to determine success or failure has assets which are often lacking in 
important because they point the» way the naive and ‘Telatively untrained _inter- 
‘to working out some means of prediction, viewer in : social psychology. One of the most 4 Fevers 
which is essential to the development of important 0 of these assets is the insight into agencies 
those social controls that provide a balance _ one’s own biases and mental processes which ices of 


between individual independence and social may arise during the interview. Another is of certai 


| _ Solidarity. As no noted above, casework is es- ant understanding of the oj operation of mental Z ee « 
sentially concerned with s social action in one > processes in the client or “subject. For in- Search a 


. form or another, hence attempts at improv- "stance, the well- trained caseworker is alert — 


ing predictability should help i in developing 


q to projection « of her 01 own yn wishes and anxieties 
the practical arts of sound control. _ Sie to the client or vice versa. She is alert t0 ican Soci 

Yet the task is not an easy one. We are — 


_ the emergence of transference on the part of | 7-9, 1950. 
back to the problem of ends. We ask » did . 8 P a Ste 
the client, and of the operation of other 

the job attain the goal? But we ask further a ence to § 
ij "interpersonal n mechanisms which may or may (1950). 
Whose goals? ‘The : social worker’ ’s, the cli- (1950), 2 
ent’s, or that of society at large, or at least on Reach 
of that segment of society which supports - _** As social workers generally well know, 


ss (1949), 
givers of money and board members often express 
much concern over the failure of their agency to tween So 


ork J 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND CHILD GUIDANCE PRACTIC 


not interfere \ with , modify, or handicap ap the nen ‘closing this p paper we need but briefly 


a securing of facts. In research interviews the restate the fundamental considerations. So- 


interviewer, unaware of these matters, is, on cial casework i is concerned with social action” 
occasion, likely to be deflected from fact- which must of necessity involve moral judg- 


object of the emotional displace-_ cultural matrix of our society. In contrast, 


ment. “social psychology has to do with the ‘ole 


| _ There— are many other important tech- tion and generalization of facts with a view 


niques of interviewing which the trained — to the systematic formulation of laws of 4 


caseworker could contribute to social py social Yet both fields may and 


formal questionnaires, measuring and 
the like. . In trying t to secure intimate and | jective a measures of ‘their operations, on 
often unconsciously derived material from the other hand, social may learn 
an informant, one ‘usually needs a_ more much from “casework , not only of facts 


subtle a roach than a paper and yf encil — Te ardin behavior, but in man techni ues — 
questionnaire or a check list of items. of securing data. 
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RELATIONSHIPS ‘BETWEEN SOCIAL SCIENCE Al 
on University of Pennsylvania 


social “science social welfare _been directed with emphasis to this problem. 

prac ~ by and large, has been one — In 1947-1948 the Trustees. of the Russell 
of estrangement and separation. In recent Sage Foundation decided to devote particu-— 
years, however, there have appeared signs of | _ Jar attention to the need for a closer relation- — A 
a reversal of this trend. Some private welfare = between social practice and the behavior 


agencies have begun to draw the serv- sciences. This was not the formulation 


T= “the e relations between Significantly, also, ‘foundation interest has 


of certain | problems. Papers expressing inter- of the Foundation had been | dieccted at this 
in closer. contact between scientific re goal from the beginning of its work.* The 
of emphasis in. this. direction, 


Berk 
‘appearance in 1 the profesional literature.t pronounced a and its” timing 


It came at a moment when social 


practitioners and social scientists were ready 
Soci Spee er to react positively to its stimulation. 

es Stanley P. Davies, “The Relation of Social Sci- -‘During 1948-1949 the Foundation initi- 


ence to Social Welfare,” Social Work Journal, 31 ated several projects in line with this policy 


(1950), 20-26, 32; J. McV. Hunt, “A Social Agency 


as a Setting for Research—The Institute of Welfare © “What Can ‘Social Case Work Contribute to the 
Research,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 13 Social Sciences?” American Sociological Review, 15 _ 
(1949), 69-81; Henry Maas, “Collaboration be- (1950), 
tween Social Work and the Social Sciences,” Social = 2 Russell Sage Foundation, Annual | Report 1948 
Work Journal, 31 (1950) 104-109; Olive M. - Stone, 8-9. 
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It secured ‘the services of ‘Professor equipment ft for the task, toward the 
Leo W. Simmons of the Sociology Depart- - ment of the. personnel enabling them to use 
_ ment of Yale University for two years’ work 4 what he may have to give, and toward those 
with the Department of Medicine of Cornell — areas of of knowledge th: that are e currently applied ss 
Medical College and the School of Nursing. by the organization. Me's 
In} ‘cooperation with the New York School of | One attitude which the writer found not F 
Social Wo ork » Columbia University, ‘it pro- only useful but necessary ‘is a readiness to 
vided the services of a social anthr opologist, | learn before engaging - in consultation. This 
Dr. Katherine Spencer from Harvard Uni- required first of all getting acquainted with — 
- versity, for a one- ~year period of work in the nature of child guidance \ work to such a a 
relation to ‘the professional education of so-— degree as to enable him to perceive practice | 
cial zorkers. Tt arranged with Lloyd E. needs experienced by | the workers. 
‘Ohlin, Sociologist | of the Tilinois~ Parole further required the acquisition n of new 
a Board, to have him > prepare a manual | on 4 equipment for communication in terms of the _ 
__ parole selection. Finally, it made an agree- technical language used in the agency = 
ment with the Jewish Board of Guardians o of a “consultant removes _ considerable 
New York City for a joint project to im- obstacles to_ his effectiveness if he is able 
prove “cooperation. between social “scientists to communicate with _ those 
specialists in child guidance. Po. in their universe of discourse. 
The Jewish Board of Guardians is a psy- ee second attitude which the writer has 
oriented multiple service und 
agency “which, among its various depart consultant who i is asked to. ‘come into 
ments, has a large child- guidance institute. organization because of his own specialty easy | 
Se leadership of the agency is recognized i in is being taken in on n the | basis of int 
the e professional training of psychotherapists. es 
It is an accredited training center for child — 
psychiatrists as well as social case workers. ‘information Frese what he has to. give. a 
The cooperative project between consequence he has to be ready to interpret 
and the agency was de designed as his specialty in reference | to the task per- 12 
an of the contribution Potential id the organization which he is to 


research needs might ‘find in such work is 
workers. ‘Under the arrangement, the writer that of cooperation rather than dictation. 
was appointed consultant “sociologist on the the funds of information at his disposal =] | oe 
1 
_ staff of the agency in order to | perform these to be used constructively | in a new ‘setting, i= 
two exploratory tasks for the year 1949— it will be advantageous if he is free of what © E 
1950. After its expiration, his appointment could be called a spirit ¢ of replacement. The | 
was renewed for the year 1950-1951. ~The attitude ofa sociologist i ina psy sychoanalyti- 
impressions g gained and the tentative findings cally oriented child-guidance clinic would be 
made in the course of this project so far are doomed to failure if he would enter into his ; would 
here’ presented for purposes of indicating task with the conviction that his knowledge 
what service between social ‘Scientists make ‘the hr... of psy 
‘un 
‘Actually this writer has found that 
spending n months receptively in the agency, 
iti is helpful for 2 a social s _Tearning rather than performing as a con- 
called into an organization of practitioners sultant, , interpre rather than teaching, 
to have certain attitudes toward and adding ideas re ier than fighting ideas, 
the project between the Foundation and the 7 
_ Jewish Board of Guardians has advanced to; 
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SOCIAL SCIENC AND CHILD GUIDANCE PRACTICE 
such a stage that an amount synthesis practice. should take greater and more direct 
and psychonaly tic ori- note of fathers and in cases in which father er 
7 entation in child guidance work can be and mother substitutes have c come into ac- 


expected. tion also of these persons. This would permit 


In order to initiate such a synthesis the better of the: personality of 


fulness of certain social science = concepts to In individual discussions with child ‘ther- 
child guidance practice. a he concepts which -_apists, this is almost always admitted. It is, 
at present are considered in this work are _ therefore, puzzling that in ‘spite of the ap- 
the family of orientation as distinguished parent intellectual awareness which exists i in 
7 - from the family of procreation, along the this respect, child guidance practice in the — 
7 lines worked out by James H. S. -Bossard: * agency has remained concentrated upon | the 
the concept ¢ of culture conflict in its various child ‘and his. biological mother. In conse-— 
- ramifications as analyzed by Thorsten Sel- quence, where a mother is emotionally ab-— 
lin ;° the c¢ concept of the family as as a group ie sent and a grandmother, for instance, exerts 
‘interacting personalities developed by a harmful influence w upon the of the 
WwW illard W aller; and the concept of social child , great effort is expended to bring the 

| interaction as discussed by Robert Ezra Park biological mother to fulfill her mother func- 
and Ernest W. Burgess’ a and others. tion while the grandmother’ continued 


currently engaged in. an. analysis of the use- ni effort in many instances. — 


~The usefulness of the concept of the fam- harmful influence on the child i is not directly 
ily of orientation to child guidance work attacked. This is the more surprising, since 
ialty ie easy to demonstrate. One of the outstanding — a disregard of important interpersonal rela- 


tionships in the life situation of the child 

‘ in the agency is the emphasis 0 on the mother — has been pointed out asa possible : source of - 
of the child. She is practically the only fac- therapeutic” failure by psychiatri sts 

tor besides the child’s personality s structure prominently connected with the agency; 
to which attention is ; paid in treatment, if namely by Dr. Nathan W . Ackerman and 
in diagnosis. Only occasionally are Dr. Peter B. Neubauer more than three 
fathers also ‘seen as the ago.” * Nobody, however, who has had 
as) an opportunity. to observe the painstaking | 
efforts at. diagnosis and treatment t which 
“relative of the father i in diagnostic characterize the workers of the agency 
and therapeutic | contacts is the disregard their readiness to try new approaches could 
of parent. substitutes as uncles be tempted to explain this phenomenon sim-_ 


- grandfathers where fathers are missing sw ply as as an instance of failures in practice 


characteristics of child guidance as practiced | 


grandmothers and aunts where the mother is which could have been avoided with 

working ‘simp! ly emotionally ; absent and present ‘professional t tools available to them. 

"therefore not in sufficient contact with the 7 he explanation seems to lie rather in a 

“child, To the | person n trained in sociology, it _ Tack of of necessary conceptual equipment for 

child guidance ing these factors into account. ne 


for which technological terminology i is 


James H. S. Bossard, ‘The Sociology Child not available the tend 


Thorsten Sellin, ant which the results of the study | of 


New York: Social Science Research Council, 1938, the family could be helpful to the agency . 


aoe Willard | Walter Walier, The Family, New York: “ae: 8 * Nathan WwW. Ackerman and Peter B. Losnsuy-sarvd 
The Cordon Company, 1938, p. 16. 
 TRobert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Intro-— 
duction to the Science of Sociology, Chicago: Chi- 


cago University Press, 1931, PP. 339- 346. 


Failures in Psychiatric Treatment “(Paul H. “Hoch, 
7 New Grane and Stratton, 1948, 
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practice. The concept st of family of orienta- patient may be necessary ; and that in 1 cases — 
as distinguished from the concept of of very great severity the ‘should the 
procreation could strengthen the also be be analyzed.29 oof 
a") 3 perceptional equipment of the therapists _ d Dr. Ackerman and Dr. } Neubauer in their é 
garding interpersonal relationships affecting penetrating analysis of failures in the psy- int 
the child other than the bic biological mother- chotherapy of children: have -Teported the 
child relationship. and beyond that, observation ‘that frequently “as a child im- 
_ these concepts could provide them with an proves in response to therapy, ‘the parent = 
_ inventory approach to the | child’ ’s surround-— becomes noticeably worse. 
ings which would work as a check and safe- _ These citations are introduced here in i 
guard against their "perceiving only those order to show that, apparently, therapists of 
interpersonal relationships affecting 4 the children and adults come up > against phe- 
child in which they have become selectively y nomena of reaction’ on the part “of persons — 
interested in the course of their exposure the patient’s environment which may 
current training practices or their own per- ‘= result in treatment failure, but that | ‘they 
sonal psychoanalysis. identify these phenomena without concep- 
‘The concept of the family as a group of tualization. They Teport them ¢ only ¢ on 
interacting personalities and the | concept of basis of 
social interaction designating the phenome- as occasional obstacles therapy” 
2 non that the behavior of one group member than 1 recognizing them as s expressions of the 
. is simultaneously cause ar and effect of the normal environmental framework in which 
of other members seem also of every therapy has to run its course. 
«great potentiz tial _ usefulness to child guidance Here again we see a difficulty of thera- 
4 practice a as well as to psychotherapy i in n gene peutic - work which sociological c concepts could 
eral. _ Psychoanalysts have perceived | this helpful in combating. Emphasis o on social 
"phenomenon on a case by case basis without, t, interaction as one of “the ‘key concepts of 
a however, havi ing ews ata a conceptualiza- | study of human relationships and on the = the v 
ent | family as a group in which “the the behavior and tl 
"practice. It was out Freud each family member is cause and effect childr 
as early” as the late Twenties that “where in relation to the behavior of other family ‘ment. 
a _ analysis of the child Id cannot be organically members, leads | to the conclusion that | 2 Fro 
- one with other living conditions, but, like a _ every therapeutic : effort directed at one practit 


foreign body is injected into other | relation- _ member ofa family will have its repercus- —_implic 
ships which are thereby disordered, one will sions in the behavior of the other members be co; 
"probably create for the child more conflicts of the family. Logically these repercussions | own v 
- than treatment in the other direction will be _ will have to be considered in the formulation - surrou 
able to dissolve.”® of every treatment plan. Once this i is realized, situati 
the Tealm of adult similar treatment planning, well as backgr 
outcome, will be freed f from many perplexities- first o 
Mittelman, who drew attention to com- and it will become po possible to avoid much sympt 
"plementary reactions of neurotic partners in of wasted, because counteracted, effort. As long _ 
marriage a and to the necessity of evaluating — as this” is not done, psychotherapists and 


"the effect of treatment on the partner | of the — psychoanaly sts will be faced frequently with | 
_ patient. . He suggested that where such reac: the disappointing experience of ee cre- 


tions of the partner are 1 not _ Severe, ‘their — ated problems by problem sol solution. 
interpretation to the patient may be 
sient ; where they are more er of the Re Bela Mittelman, “Complementary 
Reactions in Intimate Relationships,” The Psycho- | child 
analytic Quarterly, 13 (1944), 479-490. 
11 Nathan W. Ackerman and Peter B. Neubauer, Ed 
op. cit, p89 


— 


372 Waller, op. cit., » P- 16. 
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4 SOCIAL SCIENCE. AND CHILD GUIDANCE PRACTICE 


‘This is” important in child home as a symptom ym of orality. ‘Allison 
therapy because of the social dependency studies of the conditions of learning and 
of «he child. In Consequence of the depend- ‘socialization i in the class structure of Ameri- 


-ency situation of the client in such cases, can society suggest, however, that slum 


_ interaction on the part of other family mem- people accustomed to sm small and uncertain — 

bers, and particularly of those who are adults, income, do not take a regular food i 
will be more powerful than the new behavior for granted as do middle- - and -upper- class 
of the child. The child , therefore, will be people, and therefore are not concerned 

able defend his therapeutic gains than about overeating. Outward aggressiveness of 
an adult ‘patient, and the probability of an adolescent boy may be evaluated dif-— 

i “treatment failure based on the disregard of ferently by a middle- class therapist and the 

this phenomenon may | be even — than age mates of the boy in the neighborhood 

in adult situations. in which he has to live. Seen by the ‘therapist, 

= concept which he has become a b by- -word dof it may present an expression of pathology. 
- sociological research, but does not seem to Seen from the: angle of the boys in the 
have crossed the inter- professional barrier neighborhood, it may be a condition of his 
between sociology and child guidance prac-  rmalaing unmolested. Early sex relations in 
tice, is culture ‘conflict. It is true that re- middle-class children are a point of concern 
search workers in sociology have been i | in the framework of their class culture; in 
cerned with this phenomenon mostly i in terms children of p poor r neighborhoods they 1 may 


of the mental conflict which may be created b be less apt to raise anxieties." 


in two groups with « and culture ‘conflict may be able to make 
attitudes. Perhaps in its generally the | practice of child is to bring 
‘Tecognized form ¢ culture conflict has been recognition of the relativity of behavior 
studied from the angle of a conflict between norms not only to diagnosis but also to the 
_ the values and attitudes of immigrant parents planning oi the treatment goal. The present. 
and the values a and attitudes to which their practice framework of the agency has no 
children are in their wider environ- special category under this heading at all. 
"ment. foresees 0 only the formation ofa treatment 
the point of view of child guidance plan. In consequence the worker in n planning 
practitioners, however, there may be another _ for the future is absorbed by the considera- a 
implication ¢ of this concept which also should tion of treatment techniques, of methods 
be considered, i.e., conflict between their rather than of goals. Due to the amount of 
values and attitudes and those which insight | which psychotherapists have gained 
‘surround the child ouside the therapeutic — into ‘the danger of dealing, with — 7 
‘situation. . Differences. in the ‘sub- cultural 
eckgrounds of child and therapist may, ‘standable reluctance to formulate | a treat- 
first of all, lead to a misinterpretation of ment - goal i in terms of those. symptoms | which © 
symptoms. What represents normality to the ‘formed the basis for agency contact with the 
therapist may not be normality to the per- patient. In consequence the treatment goal — 
sons with whom the child has lived, is living, ‘remains unspecified. _ Apparently © it is” the 
and will also have to live after treatment. _ disappearance | of the mental disorder which Z 
From them the child may have learned be- - been recognized on the basis « of diagnostic 
havior | patterns which may seem abnormal ‘percep ption. this may lead to dif- 
to the therapist. A therapist from a middle- 
class background may interpret voracity, of 14 Allison Davis, “chad Rearing in the Class 


a child from: a a financially under-privileged — Structure of American Society,” The Family in a 4 4 


Democratic Society—Anniversary Papers of the 


18 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminol- ee Service Society, New York: Columbia 3 


ogy, 4th ed., 1947, University Press, 1949, 59-60, (63-64, 66; 
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ficulties because of the | possibility t that ‘mucho more power to ange or rearrange his 
cultural conditions which prevail sex life without suffering from societal 1 reac- 
his environment the child may be penalized tions than an adolescent. Consideration of 
for the disappearance of his disorder more social repercussions therefore is particularly 
Severely than he was penalized for ‘its = important in the of the treatment a 


pression. In this a cleavage can arise goals for this age group. 


and the values that aor ate the culture in in the treatment of adolescents is that rend fe : 
which the patient h has to live. The persons a behavior 
in the ‘cultural ‘surroundings of. the child. which Talcott Parsons ; has termed youth 
be may put attainment in school work | on a culture. The outstanding criteria of this bee 
higher level of desirability than "personal havior pattern lie in their relative 
= = if it expresses itself in a certain _ bility and recalcitrance to adult expectations a 
___ detachment from outward success. The thera - and disciplines." ** To work into these atte 
pist may put freedom from the push 2 and | tudes with v unconcern | about the behavior I 
pull of an anxiety neurosis, which drives the expression of antagonism and released hos- __ 
into Scholastic endeavor, on a higher tility whi which may result from the therapeutic: 
ss, at least in its. beginning stages, may 
lead to reactions on ‘te part of the ‘family 
child from the discomforts _accompanying 
his neurotic drive and the school success of — cause the breaking up up. of ane and thereby | 
_ the child may go down, but in his environ- treatment failure; 
ment that may | be considered as even more Space does not permit discussion of other — | 
undesirable than the child’ s former night- concepts” currently in use in social science 


‘mares. ‘Reactions of dissatisfaction on research which | could be adapted to child 


part of the parents and teachers then may - guidance practice. Even less so is it possible is 
personality achieved in to give here as much as a bare outline of = 


One aspect of our general culture which could be met by ‘social science — research. 
= © may” be stronger in some of its sub-cultures Still, seme indication of this aspect of et. 
in ‘that to which many psychotherapists liaison service between social science research 
belong, would have to be particularly and child welfare practice may be given. 
sidered i1 in the planning of the treatment t goal, is increasingly noticed among social | welfare 
namely : sex repression. Since psychoanalysis practitioners that certain n of their assump-— 
hes attached such to ar- tions are actually untested by research. ‘The 
ding nature of social welfare work, 


process i in Results ethics of the which do not 
may backfire, however , particularly where the exclusion of any person requesting help 
adolescents are the patients. ‘Hardly any- from the services of the agency. They lie 
NE thing could be more disheartening to the — partly” in the lack of acquaintance on the — 
. therapist, and more damaging to society’s part of social practitioners with the idea of 
acceptance of child guidance, than a de- - controlled investigation. Yet, the : situation 
velopment of personality change that would is not Research based on compat 
lead to sexual behavior on the 
patient: which from the point of "practice o on n clients and the ‘effect lack of 
psychodynamics r may ‘Tepresent ‘progress but social welfare practice on non- -clients- suf- 


should be pointed out ‘that a an adult has Review, 7 (1942), "606-608. 
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on SOCIAL § SCIENCE AND CHILD GUIDANCE PRACTICE a 


fering same justments may anthropological research approach to studies 
be extremely difficult. But comparisons be- Of the cultural beliefs on which child guid- 
% tween the effect of one type of service versus ance practices are based.” 
¥ the effect of another type of service are not Again, however, a a word of attitudinal 
without the realm of possibility. — irs ae advice may be in order. The social research | 
‘Hunt the Institute of Scientist will do well to use his tools of 


measurement only on the basis c of full under- Re 
Society New York and his staff have ‘standing of social welfare practice. Other- 
a prepared valuable tools for such effectiveness wise he - may attempt too much | and thereby 
measurements through their work in con- _ measure without sufficient differentiation. To 
structing and testing the -called movement Measure, for instance, the effectiveness of 
: scale in case e work.26 16 The application of guidance or case work as a 
tool to different types of service based on whole would be similar to measuring the 
different assumptions | seems to be one of the effectiveness of medical services as a whole. 
would dream of undertaking such 
resulting from the increasing contact | be- a project and no member of the medical ; pro- a 
tween social science and social practice and fession would be willing to accept the results 


in the opinion of the writer may well exercise of such measurement. However, medical men 
its influence also in child guidance practice. are interested in the measurement of the 


“ee ‘once it should become ay apparent on the effect of one drug as compared wi with another, | 


basis: of of one dosage ofa versus another 
‘techniques b based on certain assumptions are dosage of the same drug. “Similarly, ‘social 
effective than techniques based on other welfare workers pi probably “would welcome 
assumptions, practitioners probably will show measurement of one type of therapeutic effort 
_ increased readiness to accept investigations versus another. Once this 3 is 1 recognized, the 
a social scientists of the validity of the problem of establishing controls in. “social 
1 beliefs 1 under which such practices a are carried welfare research and the acceptance | of its 
out. Such research will require a ‘procedure findings will become much simpler than than they 
| at least two steps: identification and vali- appear now. 


dation. Spadework fo for such identification ‘summary, liaison service between 1 social 24 
research has been started by Jules Henry science and social practice may open up wide 


in proposal and demonstration of an areas of potential fruitful operation by social 


Me J, McV. Hunt and Leonard S. Kogan, Meas- the 
urin Results in Casework: Manual on Judging = 
New York: Family Service Association "nation, There seems to exist a new 
of America, 1950, 79 pp.; J. McV. Hunt, Margaret W! which h requires” al new | type of pioneer. 

-Blenkner, Leonard S. Kogan, Testing Results in 
the Social Casework: A Field Test of the Movement 17 Jules Henry “Cultural of 
— Scale, New Y ork: Service Association of 


America, 1050, 64 64 pp. 
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ence techniques to social casework functions of social 


| is comparatively new, it is still perti- The list of respondents— including agen- 


to ask, what does social casework Teally cies’ of varied size, v iewpoint, ‘Tegion 


bated by “social scientists called in either — sample, nor was it so regarded. Despite the 
for a general or specific assignment. But numerical limitation, however, and despite 


‘to the neighboring social sciences? Even a that is illuminating with regard to areas of 
brief contact brings home the reminder that _ inquiry and to underlying assumptions. As 
it takes two to ‘make an | impact—and a tell- judged from current literature, from con- 


opportunity furnished by demands that 
cannot be fully Satisfied by that | it is a 
aa One way of learning these de- “amp ry may be undertaken under broader — 


mands» is to consult the caseworker, and auspices in the fall, covering a nationwide 
“this was done « on a small scale ‘through | sample, 


a survey made last Spring. Letters ¥ were sent — Aa The survey asked, not for answers, but — 


a4 to 125 family and children’s agencies listed for questions. And its purpose was not only 
under National ‘Conference of Jewish to ascertain attitudes and opinions, but also | 
Sociai Welfare, requesting the formulation affect them. The desired effect was merely 
of the questions that most reed study. modify a conception of Scientific research 

‘The request v was not ‘for s sug ggested research that seems to have wide currency in this 
‘projects but merely for a statement of the field as elsewhere—one that curiously 4 

problems w which, on the basis of daily prac- the ‘qualities of Medicine Man and 
tice, seem most urgent. The inquiry was Frankenstein monster. It a stereotype 
“limited to problems connected with case- which favors the twin myths that science 
work," both administrative ‘prob- is strictly quantitative and that it is 
solutely objective—myths that have 


* Paper delivered at the annual meeting ‘of the attacked repeatedly in in recent social science 
American Sociological Society held in Denver, Sep- iditerature? 
Reactions to this very limited survey sug: 


Mary Richmond’s definition is still the most ae: t lat iderat 
frequently cited: Casework has to do with “adjust- to st ‘imu serious considera 


consciously effected, individual by by caseworkers of what wants to 
between men and their social environments.” Prob- me 
a ably there is no need to remind sociologists that it is 2E.g. Hadley Cantril, pone Ames, Jr., Al- 
is no longer excusable to confuse social work with bert H. Hastorf, and William H. Ittelson, combi 
: 7 relief, or to assume that it serves intel the econ _ chology and Scientific Research,” Science, 110 (Nov. a 
deprived. 4, 11, and 18, 491-497, 517-522, 3 


want of research? Itisa question much vd type of ‘community—did not constitute aj 


question soon becomes entwined with the fact” that “only Jewish agencies 
_ another: What does social casework offer included, the response provides a picture 


ing impact leaves neither one ‘one entirely un- ference discussions, and interviews 


Be the “application of and those to other this 
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is a device for jotting eos stereo- casework research” ” which has been described 
type, as well as for obtaining desired 1 infor- 


mation, and that it may prove constructive 


it is applied to a nationwide ‘sample. 
‘The: size and quality of the response Such a slanting, unless recognized 
served to challenge a stereotype many social guarded against, may bias the initial ul study 
workers hold about themselves—that “social d design, especially in the direction of neglect- 
are research- minded.” Despite ‘ing what Isidor Chein® has called the “drab 
‘the well-known kernel of fact lodged in variables” that should not be slighted. ie * 
f this stereotype, a newcomer is likely to be A considerable proportion of the general — 
| _ more i impressed with the extent and ‘Vitality 4 process questions in _ the first large group am 
of current social work research than with relate to definition, | comparison or delimita-_ 
‘ bd expected hurdles that beset its go tion of function. One of the most frequent — 
The 33% response on this ‘survey, which questions in the whole response concerns 
anne be high average for a normal pone the definition | of casework itself—as one « 
questionnaire, t takes on impressive magni- - puts it, “what i is uniquely casework?” Above 
| tude in an inquiry where respondents are all, what are the boundary lines between _ 
asked to discuss, to formulate, and to re- casework and and 
ing a detailed rept oft the q 


in addition tate one area 
of the and of research is concerned with description 
afew salient implications for research. rather than with causality and measurement. 
‘groups, of which the first two are by far _ the second group of questions, dealing with : 
the most prominent, the fifth is very small, specific practices in specific situations, comes - 7 
_ and all break into subdivisions: chiefly: from people working with children 
* 1. General problems relating to ‘casework A Agencies which combine family service with 
| 2. Specific practices in specific situations. Bee to children and oe ones relating d 
3. Evaluation of casework results. 
4. Effects of background | factors—eco 
| Size of agency and nature of their to a situation 
in relation to casework practice. occasionally to some individual case 
_ By far the leading group of questions is or institution. 
one general problems related The few equally specific questions relating 


q to adults concern adults who are a de- 
‘these agency proced ure; a smaller 


proportion speak in terms of total process 


Ww conomic assistance. 
e equal weight on client and on agency; 


and very few formulate their questions pri- 


casework that. involves action of 

marily in terms of client or case charac- onan conus 


y 4 = 
the formulation of these questions docu- the social 


| leaders in the field, toward a view that is Some Aspects of Research Methodology,” 


Jewish Social Service Quarterly, June, 1949, p. ‘452. 
centered rather than client-centered. 4Mary Richmond, What is ‘Social 


to a New York: Russell Foundation, 1922, Pp. 101. 


_ Roughly, the questions fall into thd = A striking feature of the response is s that 
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- still true that much mr with depende den nts is aa The most discussed effort at evaluation i is. 

j likely to to involve direct action on their a of J. McVicker Hunt” and his colleagues 

vironment as s well a as work 1 with the inner at the Community Service Society of New 

self. Casework with nondependent adults is York, which so far has produced a move- 

more likely to induce modification of the ment sc scale now in its initial testing period 

environment by the client himself, as a re- —a scale designed to show whether the 

sult « of his agency experience. . The Giliecence - dient has progressed, retrogressed, or stood 

conspicuous in the formulating of during his agency contact. _ Carefully 

tions has meaning also for the formulation of designed and delimited, the study appears 

Pia justify the claim that it has ‘ ‘standardized 
‘There is further meaning for ‘research. in the judgment of different caseworkers con- 
‘the fact that the more specific the question, | cerning the direction and degree of change” ue 
more likely it is to be client-centered in the’ limited though important category 
rather than process-centered . The cases to which it is applicable. So far, 

relates to the very definition of casework, however, it is only standardization of 


with its insistence on "individuation. he workers’ judgments that has been demon- 


tendency to avoid generalization is demon- _ strated, and within a single agency. 
strated regularly at social work conferences, The real test seems to lie in checking the 
where most papers—however general the Tesults of this standardized opinion against 
- title—are likely to resolve into the detailed — the living results of the casework. A begin- a 
presentation of a single case. ae perv toward such a check has been made 
For purposes ; of research, however, general- and the results are eagerly awaited, ‘despite | 
ization is —and this has been regrettably small number of cases that 
is an “objection that should be ‘a valuable In line with current attitudes, the field if conte 
~~ check rather than an obstacle. | Statistical inclines to forget that although the reliability — - factor 
| _ treatment often requires that similar entities of the study ‘has been established, the va- r 
- be treated as identical, and constant vigilance _lidity is still to be revealed. Published and — | 
must be exercised to offset and to restrain ~ —_— comments often ignore th the limi 
treatment, especially in dealing with 
The third group of questions involves so ardently 
we of service rendered to clients. possible, to 
questions in the other groups require “start” follow-up study, analyzing | 
incidental evaluation—for example, in com- - intensive ely what nas happened for or the clients 
paring or evaluating procedures. In some over ra period of y years, and to” work back 
7. other, however, a substantial mi- from there to the elements in ‘the casework. 
=, of the respondents The primary focus would on 


“pened, rather than on | 
involy 
it “did at- ele -ments. than “unit 
tention from caseworker respondents, a gates, and to arrive at these elements through These 
7 _ share of research interest, effort and financial client experience. Such a study is envisaged | in sm 
Support is aimed evolving some ‘means _ by our agency, as an additional method. of  Telatic 
of evaluating casework results. The em- getting at material so elusive that we may | type 
phasis, natural enough in any case, is per-— | a peculi 
‘haps reinforced by t the history of social work a Measuring the Results of Social Casework: a divorc 


—o A Field-Test of the Movement Scale. ” Paper de- 
in Tecent decades, with ‘the ‘shift of livered at the National Conference of Social Work, 
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“expect explore 1 many, methods: in our Ev acquaintance with 
The fourth group questions deals with _ relationship | between the picture the com- 
¢ effects of background factors. All involve munity has of the agency and the attitudes FS 
the conditioning of the casework process by toward applying for help, the _ types | of re- 
elements of of the environment, either cultural quest brought, 1 the expectations and re- 
7 economic, but the vagueness of ques- : _Sponses of the client. Less clearly, it is 
about the” cultural “factor contrasts evident that community attitudes 
_ sharply wit with the concreteness of those about the caseworker’s evaluation of his own role, i 


the economic. Moreover, economic consider- which in turn is a factor in the casework ay 


ations are raised only with regard to clients _ relationship Coot 
and a dependency situation, and inquiry is All five groups of f questions share cer certain 
almost exclusively concerned with the effect characteristics. ‘One of these that their 
the economic factor on ‘the client’ ’s con- frame of is the status quo. Which 
tact with the agency, and with the use of of our accepted methods is better for poser 
“economic assistance in that contact, rather situations, what is the best application of 
than with its direct or indirect ‘role in the our established procedures, how can we 
situation that brought him to the a — for ate “gauge the results of what we are doing? 
help. few ask for comparisons of basic dif- 
P 
‘This fourth group of questions differs. is ferences in orientation approach, al- 
from the others in the extent to which it | though a considerable n number invite a defi- 
reveals a | prerequisite need | to translate the the | nition and | delimitation of casework. None | 
social sciences into terms = about the relative 


notable beginning, but the for. Jews | in a "Jewish 
content of the questions about background Almost none raises questions about evolving — 
_ factors suggest a dawning r readiness to grant — new measures to fill unmet needs, or about oe 
their existence rather than a definite testing accepted. assumptions. 
_ ception of what they are, how they function, | Such absences are’ noted, not as defects — 
and their significance—not only in the case- int the response, but rather as clues to certain _ 
work process but also in the client’s initial research values and responsibilities. Untested 
situation. Nor d do the questions suggest a often unconscious—assumptions are 
"prevailing recognition that the social work ex xactly what one does not ask about on | the | 
“agency is itself a product and a part of | _ basis of day by ‘day | practice. A function and 
- our culture, subject to its strains and biases. a constant by- product of research is to root 
‘There i is, of course, no guarantee that, in them out and 1 make them defend them-— 
the process of communication, the accepted This can be done most effectively, 
“ concepts of the social | sciences will not also howev er, if the research design is not invaded — 
receive some shaking up. by assumptions. Since the technician 
fifth and group of questions mf outside the field must depend on the 
expert 1 within for. basic briefing, ez each needs 
to be on guard against his own n biases a as” 
gencies as against those of the other. 
vin small communities, tend to highlight the Another part of the research job is to : 
between agency problems and open n the way for new solutions, and this 
| type of community. Small agencies are task too may be accomplished as a by- 
‘Peculiarly aware that it is impossible to product. Systematic study of current 
- divorce casework problems “from problems points up the elements that need to be 
agency interpretation and support—a sep-— maximized or “minimized, and in so doing 
aration denied in but often assumed points the way to new solutions. 
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asking the caseworkers for their ques- has yet to be inv ented. At every turn one is is a 
_ it was not assumed that the areas of reminded that, like the social worker and 4 
_ inquiry sketched out would provide a blue- | ~ most - other human beings, the social scientist 
_ print for specific research projects. To bring tends to accept the status quo as a frame — 
_ within the range of research the problems of reference. We recognize the need to inno- 
_ needing study requires a multiple job of vate, but much of our research has been a me 
translation, and one important part is to "grafting accepted 1 methods on to new 
translate the problems themselves into terms material rather ‘than the development of 
for new ones at the dictation of the material. 
c |‘? An ingenious job | of translation is ree One need is for either a modification of : 


quired also by the team approach generally the 1 rating scale or a supplementary instru-— 
_ recognized as essential and now being em- ment. Another innovation for which many are 
_ ployed by a number of agencies, where groping is an adequate control group. At 


caseworkers ; and social scientists together tempts to match groups on even an <1 . 


ees ‘wide variety of problems® quate number of variables result in what 

_ There has been less active acceptance so Ernest Greenwood? h ay 
_ far of the need to combine teams of materials “a frightful decimation” of the ‘sample. A le ort 
aod methods. he kind of ‘combination = conclusion is that our v ery 


cial: work ‘research, which has to 
ploy a single- approach offer the social scientist, through it its content. 


q ts Equally to be desired, and still less ex- Olive Stone’ has reviewed some of the « con- 


_ ploited so far, is the teaming of different tent values, though perhaps greater emphasis 
methods , especially the combining o of quanti- = could be laid on the fact that so much of | 
tative and qualitative analysis, with each casework centers about the process of 
granted full status as data. There is a tend- change, process of key interest to’ the 
= to assume that a study must be either cial sciences. Its goal is to produce a 
quantitative or or qualitative, that on for the client, within himself, in his environ- 
ment, or ‘both, 4 
“real ‘than words—even when they are so Sociology anthropology might profit | 
Py, hedged about by statistical limitations | as also by closer scrutiny of the role and func- 
to ‘make their precision deceptive. tion of social work i in our society. Helen 
consequence is a concentration on Witmer® has brilliantly expounded the the- | 
ae "process ‘of measurement rather than on what ory that social work is an institution, with a 
is measured, with more weight on the ma- function that sets it it apart: from other insti- 
‘nipulation of of categories than on the initial tutions. hether « one accepts the classifica- 
exploration r necessary to m make them sound ~ tion or not, it is at any rate a social mani-— 
and meaningful. This means preoccupation festation, the function of which is to render 


expense of v ‘more effective the functioning of our, ‘major 


need social institutions and the use indivi ‘duals | 
able to make of them. Provision to 


, pensate for breakdown in major mechanisms — 


7 ginning, for a large part of the apparatus 
required to fill the needs of social casework — 


the Social Sciences ?” American Sociological 1 Review, 
er. Margaret Blenkner, “Obstacles to Evalua- 15 (February, 1950), — 
“tive Research in Casework Part I, Social © Social Work: “An Analysis of a Social Institwe 
1950, 950, p. tion, New York: ‘Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
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and processes characteristic human obvious reasons, have studied 


ven i tional dysfunction, and the extent to which _ balance. Understanding of this indie 
a recognizes the need, are important clues is essential to a rounded of 4 
to an understanding of our social mecha- 

and our values. 


We hat 


\e much need for this provision against ard tions would be part of correcting that im- 


DISCUSSIONS HELD 


* 


Summary of the Panel Discussion on n Possible ( Coutdibetints of Sociologists and Anthropologists: 
a o the Point-Four Program held at the annual meeting of the American Sociological = hed 


_ Division a Farm Population an and Rural L 


\HE purpose a the discussion was, so to understand both the local and national cul- 
to speak, self-analysis of nw ac; of the people to be assisted. 


scientists. To the extent that this | The training of ‘technicians from more : 
analysis was accomplished, it was done in| highly developed cultures who will be used z= 
the following { fasiiion. een _ the program, in how to step down their techni- 


pape by ber of cal knowledge to the level of usability in less 
_ the Society, also a member of the panel, \ ae § y developed cultures, = 


3. The technical training of | nationals who 

has been working f for a great many months come to the United States from the countries 

¢ others in W. ashington ot on the Point- IV to be assisted, in how to make practical adapta- 

aa -— Program. He is a person born and reared i in ~ tions of what they see - and learn here to their 
; another culture but who has for years been home country’s situations. pinta 


"paper was to : fc the made among the local people and of any dis- 
P P set forth the objectives or frustrations which may be develop- 4 
ing. An analysis of the same thing in relation 
to be done. The other four members of ‘the to economic, social and political “power 


q all of whom had had > in structure” 


To ‘help countries to develop their re- ment of social structures and leaders in local 
Sources and raise the standards of living of it areas in order that the maximum residue of — 


people. To exchange technical knowledge and accomplishment may be retained and built 
skill in a cooperative endeavor to accomplish upon by those who are recipients of technical 
this a condition to this assistance. The development o of means and 


——— 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV 
‘emote by which the benefits of technical a as- 
sistance programs shall be more widely dis- 4 
7 “tributed among the people in local areas and in 
the country’s social structure. tion: ‘training of those who come from 
6. The recruitment of qualified personnel for countries to study in the United States. In this 
the tasks to be done. discussion there was indicated the necessity for 
institutions of higher learning in the United 
these prescriptions were -winnowed ‘States to prepare themselves to. give basic 
by the panel and the audience, discus- training: to both of these 
sion then turned to the following direct 
questions which the sociologists asked asked them- Not all members of our fraternity. are 


equi ed b tem erament and or training 
What “know- how” do we o ren er assistance i 


A _ ogists and anthropologists possess W which would — though they | have adequate tl theoretical train | 
assist in doing these tasks? in their chosen field. a result of ‘th 


2. Do we have only sociological “know -how” 


‘persons who had had foreign experience, ‘one 
in the fe field? of the functions of. which’ committee is 


a 3. Are we competent and ready to join mis: assist, when n asked t to, in the recruitment « of | 
sions or teams which will be undertaking these “4 qualified ‘personnel for Point- IV activities. 


“members of such teams? 
4, Are there things we anthropologists ca can make real contributions 


country which will assist in the jobs to be done? if and when they are members of adminis-_ 
aol In general, the answers of the panel sal contributions to be from the understanding 
to these questions were: have of human relations and cultures. 


All basically an- relatively | few cases, if any, would they 


 thropologists possess one prime requisite to ae make their maximum contribution by being 
undertaking of Point-IV programs, ‘namely, assigned to purely administrative positions. 
poles for There were probably 25 or 30 people in 


sciences. We should therefore be attitudes: their knowl- | 
assist in 1 mobilizing knowledge and _understand- 


by understanding and experience to assist 


01 
program are > already in action au will, n- 
evitably continue. They were therefore more ne 
— or missions responsible for technical assistance critical of their own capacities ¢ and more P 
on the local” levels where programs are being  solicitous « concerning the fruitfulness of their 
ig carried out, by (a) helping to discover and own contributions than they were in criticiz- 
train local leaders, (b) helping to develop local — ing others. Even so ‘so, there was no equivoca- ; 
he social structures through which the tion in their conv convictions that s 
programs can be implemented and sustained, knowledge is “technical know-how” 


(c) helping to develop techniques of accom- needed, together with other “‘technical know- 
plishing change in the resident social structure how” lev 1 of the P. ntIV pro 
among present local leaders. on eve evel 0 Poin 
their knowledge in this field by actual experi- ¢ he top to the” application of | 
"ences among people of other cultures. _ know-how” where the live who are 


» be benefited by the the | progran Be ae 
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INDUSTRIAL 


“\HE panel and ~ conference members employers and of employees; of the indus- Fs 
_ combined to form a 1 single discussion trial rial community ; of the total economic sys: 
group. ’ The central topic. before tem; of the political system; ‘political 
‘ection was “Promising Social Psychological policies, platforms, party system ; of labor 
Areas in Industrial and Occupational Soci-— legislation, etc. 
ology.” Papers which had been prepared by Situational: images of the strike; collec- 
members outlined new research areas bargaining pre oces, collective agree- 
and became the basis of discussion. ments; types of work ‘uations, etc. 
"ference a nd panel ‘members, images of “employee and 


following papers: employer a: associations ; personnel | depart- 


‘Group Images in Industrial Relations ments; civic associations: ; national interest 
by Paul Meadows, University of Nebraska; associations, 
‘Psychology and Informal | Union- He suggested that these group images 
= Relations,” by Melville. Dal- might be investigated by means of content 
ton, University of Kansas; analysis in industrial mass media of com-— 
“The Application of ‘Social Psychological munication; ‘means of interview data; 
to the the Railroader, and Dal methods. 


Elon H. “Moo 


“Socialization the W jorker to the Wor 


W Washington, and William H. Form, “Michi- ‘organization is essential for the 
gn State College; of formal | organization, there has been Tittle 
Problem of W rorker Insecurity,” ‘given in industrial re- 
Richard Myers, Oberlin College. search to the gap that sometimes grows 
__ Around these papers three major areas of = | the two when, for various reasons, wed 
_ interest were identified, as follows. informal comes to manipulate, hinder, 


UNION. MANAGEMENT RELATIONS “Limited research in industry in middle- 
Meadows | had ‘proposed i in his is panel paper sized and larger plants shows that there 
that group images ; which employers and em- ‘may be numerous informal ‘conflict areas 
ees have of various aspects of the work within management, such as ( 1) 
Situation might be fruitfully studied. departmental struggles (to maintain low op- 
‘suggested that these be erating costs, escape blame for difficulties 
as follows; that arise, achieve commendable safety rec- 
_ Personalized: images of the boss, ‘the fore- ords, win favor with top management so as 
a | lee the superintendent, shop steward, work to increase personal status ‘and enlarge op- _ 
diques, departments, Tabor leaders, labor erating allowances, etc.); (2). functional 
categories, minority groups, etc. struggles, as between staff (advisory) 
Heological: images of purposes, (authority) groups; (3) inter- -strata” 


attitudes and rationalizations of struggles (in a given plant as well as as 


= 


"PANEL DISC NNUAL MEETING 
Summary of the Panel and Group Discussion on Industrial Sociology held at the annual me | 
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the controlling office ) ; and that ADJUSTMENTS 
three areas interlock with the conflict — Cottrell discussed the ee of occu- 
tween union and management while all” pational analysis stressing the manner in 
areas are ‘so mobile and shifting as fre- which occupation involves role and status 
quently to give a farcical character t to the adjustments. When asked whether ‘sociolo. 
guiding formal structure.” were ready to do occupational counsel- 
_ Focusing attention — on informal union- — ing he said, “I would say that we can, but it Lat 
management behavior, Dalton sug gested jg. dangerous and premature unless we are __ 
that these relations may be outlined : roughly very careful. I am pretty sure I don’t know 
(a) Evasion of master contract (espe-— enough even in the fields where I know most, 
cially in organizations that are units of to be sure that what I think is true actually , | 
lige organizations and in which most non- prevails. I have three or four students who 


Supervisory employees | are members of na- now are using the ‘participant ‘observer’ 
tional union) and Differences between data I gathered for The Railroader asa 
management relations at the policy- basis for some- empirical research using AG 
__ making level and at the plant level. other, more quantifiable methods. So far the 
Suggested research might include the stuff hhas held up pretty well but I would 
fellowing: be loathe to call it ‘science’ yet. 
‘The extent to which human ‘beings, know that we have to act on we 
given ‘their sentiments of fear , envy, etc. know now and what | we know is often far 
_(Cooley’ theory of human nature) nearly a accurate than what is known 
_ capable of meeting - _ expectations — of by the layman and frequently more so than 
-imperson nal behavior implicit in vecumaaiaael by other scientists such as the psychologists. 
Structure. it seems to me there is a danger in 
Related to ‘this, the compromising e ef- selling a half developed project, if only 
fects among ong union ; and managerial officers | because it takes time and energy from the 
their social-cultural cravings for status research. 
and personal success. “think we should look forward 
= The dilemma and behavior of ‘rules tainly to the time when our knowledge of 
4 union and managerial officers who an occupation, for example, would be as 
protect themselves against the aggres- complete with r reference to what it demands 
sions of rule-evading individuals, and the - socially ‘as to what it demands psychologi- 
effects of such behavior on the total organ- cally (if there is a difference) and also. 
‘ization. ‘should know what happens to the wife 
_ 4, The extent and effects, among subordi- and children of the man. We ought to know 
nate union and managerial officers, of little about whether or not there are 
that sup superiors will employ formal authority “significant differences in these children asa 
for unofficial purposes—that — personal re- result of the social pattern imposed upon 
‘ | prisals | will result from failure to cope with the parents | by the demands of the occupa- 
impossible situations or other behavior tion. A number of such studies w ould give 
Pleasing to superiors. something to go on in counseling, if 
ae psychological | traits that are se- knew something about the needs of the client — a 
lected and/or developed in union and man- and the likelihood that his relation to ole 
agerial officers who are prominent in setting wife and children would be rewarding.” 


| _ III. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS OF THE WORKER > 


__ Discussion of this area a revealed 
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Moore). means to an end and those for whom the 


Miller pointed out that the | person must job. was an end in itself? We would like to 

Jearn his role as a worker in a given work know the degree of satisfaction in institu- 
_ plant. Social processes operate through his : tional life as against life outside the institu- 

role as applicant, inducted worker, and tion or life in a Florida location in later 

finally as assimilated worker, Problems of years vs. life in Middletown.” 

non-adaption and personality disorganiza- 

challenges. 

Myers in his paper the In summary of the group discussion it 
rity of the worker in industrial civilization. can be said that role and status ; problems of 
Moore in focusing attention on ‘Tetirement workers are vast, relatively unexplored re- 
problems said, “Already we have accumu- gions. I car be expected that research 


Al 


lated ‘sufficient knowledge on retirants to | be workers will be ce centering considerable ; at- 
assured that whether one is contented or tention on social psychological _ problems 
unhappy in the retirement years depends arising from labor- r-management relations ir in 
on the nature of basic attitudes toward self both the formal and informal <n. A 
and the relation of that self to the world There is growing interest in the study 
about. I believe we have accumulated enough ~ occupations and socio-economic groupings 
insight to justify” the hypothesis that the: such as professionals, business owners and 7 
worker’s reaction to the irritations ; of the | managers, etc. Studies of adjustment over _ 
working years and working group provides the life span of the worker have begun with 

the 5 prognoses to reactions in the retirement — sociologists contributing to problems of 

youth a and of the aged. Less has been done 

1 t come: 7 on the active work span an from 21 years to 65 _— 


“Tha at retirement comes as a traumatic 
experience to many workers and that it is years. Studies of career patterns work 


approached with dread and fear by many is ~ adjustments demanded | in these years hold 
a already known. What have we yet to > learn? — great promise. Cottrell’s insistence that these - 
‘@ Wet would like to know the general pz pattern career investigations extend to a study of the 
of reactions and experience in moving from 2 effects imposed on the wife and children adds 
| ‘dread and shock to acceptable adjustment. still greater dimension to the task. Just as 
the pattern n of adjustment vary for knowledge of family 

those 1 who approach retirement with eager- ments has placed sociology in a prominent 2 
Ty and those who approach it with fear position in regard to the family institution, 

and dread? so so knowledge of work and id work adjustments 


io the nature of of certain work experi- - promises to bring sociology a great opportu- 


ences prepare its “participants: happier nity to illuminate industrial relations and to 
Tetirement_ satisfactions between those for guide workers to better work adjustments. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 


wit € 
NE purpose of the program the are in intimate contact as members, 
small departments at the annual of such a a primary quasi- primary social 
meeting of the American Sociologi- group as the typical s small college. In col- 
—_ cal Society was to give some recognition to - leges of this type faculty prestige usually 


= the large number of its members who teach = goes with good classroom performance. Con- - 
the the ‘smaller colleges and universities. sequently s staff members make as great an 


- the past these relatively isolated sociologists effort to achieve excellence in teaching as 
have rarely had much representation at the — they | do to develop skill in research in the — 
annual: meetings the ‘Society, although larger institutions. As a result there is 
they make up a considerable proportion strong tendency for the quality of teaching 

_ its actual membership and an even larger to excel in the small colleges while another — 
percentage its potential membership. _ emphasis produces greater research efforts 
_ = of these sociologists i in smaller institu- in the large universities. These papers i. 
_tions have, consequently, restricted their comments | from the audience reached a ca con- 

professional activities to the regional sensus—perhaps biased—that the best un- 
cieties, where they often have prominent — dergraduate instruction is to be found in the - 


upon the program and the roster o and 


. A second purpose of this program was to i Another advantage of the small depart- 
study and research in the smaller ment, according to these two papers, is that 
its ¢ courses usually represent larger units of | 
problems and possibly their special contri- subject-matter and ‘consequently are 
butions to the development « of sociolog gy. and more suitable for. the 
meet the requirements of these two purposes poses of general education than are the more 
_ the program was planned to consist of brief _ specialized upper-l -level | courses in the great | 
from a great variety of institutions universities. Students in small departments 
widely "scattered "geographically. finally are, accordingly, more likely to see the inter- 
presented, the program represented teachers relationships of topics to get better 
colleges, “small state universities, junior orientation both for non- -academic pursuits 
“leges, and liberal arts colleges. These insti- and for later graduate study. As a parallel 
tutions included 2 considerable range of result, faculty n members in small institutions 
_ types: “state municipal, “religious and to bec come generalists, in contrast to the 
"secular, privately, and publicly controlled. specialists in the large departments, and are 
A favorable view of the small department consequently better. prepared writing 
_was taken in the first and the last papers in textbooks than for producing research mono- 
this rogram, “ “The Role of the Small ‘De gt raphs. 
this pr 1 graphs, 
partment” by Paul Walter, , Jr ., of the Uni- A much less favorable picture pre- 
"versity o! New Mexico, and “Advantages. of sented by | William’ Smith of Linfield 


Small Department” by John College in his Paper, “Difficulties. of the 


Grinnell College. These authors held that Small Department.” He pointed out that 
the highest ‘quality of teaching of, small institutions are frequently s so — 
is more | to be found when teacher and stricken that books can 
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funds are non- existent, and faculty members ference with their r primary responsibility as ae 


are given little pay and many students. classroom 1 teachers. 

Narrowness of ‘spirit and viewpoint is ; also The question, “Should Small Departments 
often observed in the smaller institutions. ‘om Majors?” was answered with a strong 
Discussion from the floor seemed to lead to affirmative Gwynne Netter Santa 
conclusion that while the better s small Barbara College. He proposed a major ‘suit- 
goers are tops for undergraduates, able for undergraduates who primarily wish 
general training toward a liberal education 

e academic scale. or for those “who plan to enter law or r social — 

his paper, eaching or to do graduate study in sociology. 
With Research, ” ‘Theodore K. Noss of Adel- ‘This plan included a year’s introductory a 
College emphasized the advantages course the junior college level and 
both teacher and student of class participa- the senior college level at least four of the a a 
tion in research undertakings and various "following courses: social disorganization, 
_ other projects. His position was that much the family, population problems, urban so- 
student sharing in the work of course ciolog y; minority groups, s social change, and 

“frees the faculty ‘member from burdensome ‘social psychology. These ci courses, in addition 


tasks yet gives” the student valuable experi- to supplemen itary selected from other 


from which there will be no inter- 


ence and dev elops init iative. ‘Such a plan Science departments, actually com- 


better training and at the same ti time e permits — 


the faculty member greater 0 opportunity for | 
or other forms of professional 
“teachers ust never exploit the student but 
should put first emphasis upon his training 
“Local Research” | by Mildred R. Mell 
Agnes: | on suggested that since 


‘to concentrate upon st 
sired in the local c 
research ‘studies are not world- aking in 
discovery 0 of new truths, but they are advan- 
-tageous in | participating cooperatively with 
local citizens, in training students, and in 


giving the faculty 1 member hard pressed by 


teaching . duties a sense of a definite accom- 


of 


sociology that has won approval 
by those s students entering | business and the 


Vie 


professions as_ well as by “those who. have 


t. cautioned, however, that continued their work in graduate schools. 


_ Many questions concerning the 


lan rning teaching 


Sof sociology in junior colleges were ‘raised in 


a paper by Paul R. Stev rick of Joplin Junior 
College. Some of these questions also apply 


and those to enter 


many” changes of students’ "personal plans 
occur that it has proven impractical in his 
to provide | different courses for 


the terminal and for the c continuing ig students. 


plishment i inhisown researches disadvantages and adv antages of hav- 


Dr. Floyd Pollock of Stephen F. Austin | ing sociology as part of a department of 


College pointed out that small departments: 
should rarely attempt ambitious _research Lester E. 
programs that "require considerable funds College.” This administrative 


social science were informally presented by 
Hewitt of Ball State Teachers 
arrangement 


and long-time effort. Such undertakings had almost prevents the sociologist from becom- 
ing a specialist « and often gives | him the ‘task PS 


better be reserv ed for the larger inst institutions, 


while individual members of the ‘smaller de- ; 


partments should choose for themselves les-— 
ser projects or parts of projects for which — 


“they have some special aptitude or facility 


of | teaching courses in other disciplines ° with a 
which he ‘may be only slightly better” 
quainted than are undergraduates. On 


the “other I hand, in 


senior college? Dr. Stevick reported that so 
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‘may be | an egeien of | topics cs and cros cross- gram asa | whole gave gave too favorable a a picture 
fertilization of disciplines that are —exceed- of the small institution. In 
ingly beneficial to the students desiring a ¥ the panel another member of the audience 

general education in human relationships observed that doubtless the larger 

4 a and to those planning to -eegpetenen social © ments excelled in research but that, judging 
studies in the public schools. _ from this sample, he doubted if they could oe 
After” the presentation topics equal the members of the small departments = 


_ briefly summarized above there was vigorous | 7 in clarity a and skill of presentation. A third 
audience participation. One of those present 7 person urged that a program am of this type be b 
argued that in spite of the ‘paper on the made a regular feature of the we — 
difficulties of the ‘department the the pro- ings: of the Society. 
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ND in n marriage. hus the strategy of women might 


MARITAL “ADJUSTMENT well be by precise know ledge as to the 


fr "Indiana University ‘There is a in regard to investigating 
factors concerned with marital adjustment which 


_ There are many factors possibly to have genuine significance. On the one hand, 
= adjustment that have not yet been in- important questions may be left unanswered 


vestigated even by the crude research methods — while slow and laborious methods are applied to 

frequently employed in this area, Is physical minor problems. On the > other | hand, quick and 
 attractiy 

their marital This i is the basic ques- sampling and other ‘defects. 

tion raised ir in this exploratory investigation, ale _ such methods may yield tentative answers sub- 

‘though age, sex, characteristics of husband and _ ject to confirmation, refutation and elaboration. 

other variables are involved and must be con- - There is perhaps some justification f¢ for grasping © 

sidered. The question has significance because _ the second horn of the dilemma in view of the 

of the importance of phy sical attractiveness, es- happy possibility that easier methods, critically | 

~pecially th that of women, in our culture. Holly. checked, might be ye shown to have ‘reasonable 

wood “beauties shape our values, countless validity. 


advertisements base their appeal | on physical Extensive have been gathered by the 
beauty, beauty-c contest victory is the acme e of F 


feminine ‘success, and countless women stake” 


. —— adjustment to life on their physical assets. factors and on the marital = ar “7 sub- = 
— plausible case could be made for the claim jects well known to them. Paine Pye 


Es that physical attractiveness in women is posi- - We label this general approach the cooperator- 
_ tively associated with adjustment % marriage. pig subject reporting method. This method avoids 
One could assert that attractive women 1 are subjects’ resistance to inquiry and hence refusals 


to have success in the courtship process, they fit - « 


| the prevailing cultural norms and stereotypes, Ray Baber, “A Study of 32S Mixed Mar- 
and finally they may cause their bemused hus- _Tiages. ” American Sociological Review, 2 (October, a4 
— to put up with traits which in less attrac- 1937), 705-716; Judson T. Landis, “Marriages of F 7 
tive women would cause marital discord. On the Mixed and Non- Mixed Religious Faith,” American 


‘ other hand, it could be argued 1 that attractive 
| ang, udy of the Degree of Hap- 
women might be less. happily ‘married because piness or Unhappiness in Marriage,” Unpublishe 


of the distinction between the mate-finding . M.A. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1932, quoted in 
: process and the mate-satisfying process. Attrac- a, Ernest W. Burgess, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Pre- 
bo women might capture was but frustrate © dicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: 
_ them because of narcissism, childishness, super- Prentice-Hall, 1939; Paul Popenoe, “Can the Fam-— 
: ficiality and general absence of concern for the ily Have Two Heads?” Sociology and Social Re- 
more solid virtues. Husbands might f feel be- search, 18 (1933), 48-50; Paul Popenoe, and Donna 
trayed and disillusioned in Various “ways and W icks, “Marital . Happiness Two Generations, 
even disgusted with the reliance on charms which “Dy 
have faded with the passing of the years. A per- 


Social Forces, 21 (1943), 334-337; Clifford Kirk- 
sonality. ‘Structured on the acceptance of the patrick, What Science Says About Happiness in 
value and the assumption of personal Marriage, Publishing Com- 


that value might not wear well 


cate 
relatively from inferiority. they rtend obtaining information concerning subjects 


‘tf. 
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1 | 
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may have fairly accurate knowledge of subjects” 


as in the case of adults rating the marital ad- 
justment of their own parents. When a co- 
operator selects well- and poorly-adjusted 
couple well known to him, there is a pairing of 
contrasting couples with reference to 
¢riterion of marital adjustment, necessary — 


innocuous information may be obtained from 


At the Univ ersity of Minnesota 339 students 


in sociology | classes each reported on the physical = 
attractiveness and the age of husband and wife . 


in a well- adjusted couple well known to the 


the same operator. The same data were reported for 
' members of a poorly- adjusted couple known to 
each of the same -cooperators. Thus every well. 


motivation “provided by adjusted couple was matched by a poorly-ad- 


cooperators making the he request.” 
There is a broader ‘methodological implication 
te any research area where emotional resistance 
t giving personal information is to be expected. 
i is possible to check empirically the accuracy © 
with which cooperators speak for subjects and 
‘ee degree to which an easily obtained sample o of 

cooperators implies a similar or otherwise pre- 


Apyustep Couptes. (DATA FROM 339 
J 


Well-Adjuste 
Husbands 


Appearance 


Mean 2 


Husbands 


‘Taste I. AGE AND RATINGS FOR 339 CoupLEs AND Poorty- 


id _justed couple as | evaluated by the same student 
= cooperator. Age and physical attractiveness rat- 
ings were made available for 339 well- adjusted 


“couples and for the same number of poorly- _ 


adjusted couples. The attractiveness ratings w were Be 


4 made by cooperators on a simple five-point scale 


ranging from 5 (handsome) to 1 (homely) for 
a men and 5 (beautiful) to 1 (ugly) for women. — ° 


Univ ERSITY OF MINNESOTA STUDENTS) | 


Poorly-Adjusted Adjusted | Adjusted 


Wi ives Wives 


is apparent from Table I that is a | 

select a group of identical parentage and doubt- "significant tendency for well- adjusted wives. to. 

higher 1 mean attractiveness ratings. 


tors reporting on siblings subjects. would 


less similar in many status characteristics. 


checks « this kind will be reported here al 


‘opinions in ‘relation to subject -stated 
opinions. The sampling and rating validity prob- 
lems are neglected i in this exploratory barsd with 


The interesting findings of Komarov sky were in 
general supported by Wallin’ $s research at an- 
other institution based on sampling 


farital Ad- 
American Journal of Sociology, 43 
(1937), 270-283; 
Measurement of Marriage ” The Fam- 


8 Mirra Komarovsky, “Cultural Contradictions 
and S Sex Roles,” American Journal of Sociology, 52, 
y., 1946), 184-189; Paul Wallin, ‘ 


Americon 15 15 (April, 1950), 


ness: differentials for unlike spouses by marital 


‘Cultural Con- 
tradictions and Sex ’ Roles: Repeat Study,” 


‘is a less marked tendency for poorly- adjusted 


persons of both sexes to be reported 0 older than | 


-well-adjusted persons. The greater age e of the 
poorly-adjusted wives might explain to some 
extent their lower attractiveness Sia in terms" 


between attractiveness and d adjustment less 
‘marked for husbands and perhaps is less to be | 


expected in view of the cultural al restriction of | 


the youth and beauty association to women. 
In Table II are presented age and attractive- | 


al Table II suggests that it is favorable for \ wives | 
as with husbands t to > be younger and 


= to attractiveness As associated with rating - of ; 
adjustment by the cooperators and like- 


marita 


Marita 
(1939) 
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| RESEARCH AND ‘TEACHING 
wife has statistical “significance. A? x? ‘test married ‘rather than enjoying happiness because 
on the contingency table inherent in Table of the presence of the children. 
‘sical ‘II and utilizing the underlined N’s of that table = There is similarly a serious possibility that 
wife -Jeads to a x? having a P value of <.01. _ Women at least are assumed to be maritally 
The Indio Study adjusted because their attractiveness is such that 


-ADJUSTED AND 339 Pooaty- ApyusTED -CoupLes. FROM 


men. 
Better- 
8 

31.3 


Husband 280 280 82.6 


Coup Les. (DATA FROM 192 INDIANA Ustv ERSITY MALE 
Well- Adjusted Poorly-. Adjusted  Well- -Adjusted Poorly-. Adjusted 


a 
prediction of adjustment, namely, tion of the and 
the halo effect. Popenoe, for example, obtains prior to asking for an attractiveness rating. a 
: by the cooperator- subject reporting method evi- Z There could still be a halo effect | involving — 
dence of an association between children and marital ital adjustment as as influencing attractiveness 
_ marital adjustment. It is conceivable, however, _Tatings and further a secondary halo effect in- 
volving age and attractiveness. 
The pilot study was repeated at Indiana Uni- 
may children are re very students in psychology classes” 
than in sociology classes and with certain 
L. Hollingworth, “Psy chological Factors in -Yefinements of method. breakdown was made 
Marital respect to the st sex of the -cooperators. It 


Paul Marrige, New Y fork: were that halo effects might be especially 


eorgh - the entire area concerned with the measurement _ the pilot Minnesota study by asking for a selec- &g . 
rat- Taste II. 
— 
isted | = — : 
ome [Mem 29.33 27.75 27.96 
les: 
1 0 
| 
— 
ive 
an 
lit 
ike F 
ear- 
7 
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"Such favorable association was indicated by the. 
= a poorly- adjusted ‘couple. The ‘results. are Minnesota data at the .01 level of significance, = 


-givenin Table TI. (3) Equality as to attractiveness is favorable 


Well-adjusted husbands as well as well-ad- - and likewise small differentials when differentials 
7 justed wives are rated higher in attractiveness. exist. There are divergencies of evidence ( Table _ 
_ Age differentials are here insignificant. _ Mash I-IV). (a) The Indiana ma’e cooperators not 
4 In Table IV is presented the nme rt of only rate well-adjusted wives but well- adjusted — 
the Minnesota data of Table II. husbands higher in attractiveness. (b) Indiana 
IV . AcE AND ATTRACTIVENESS Comparisons FOR SPOUSES BY MARITAL FOR 192 
WELL-ADJUSTED AND 192 PoorLy-ADJUSTED Coupes. (DATA FROM 


= 18 


Coup. es (DATA FROM 113 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FEMALE SrupENTs) 


= ~Adjusted Adjusted Well- -Adjusted Poorly-Adjusted 


V. ATTRACTIVENESS AND AcE Ratincs FoR 113 WELL-ApjusTED CouPLes AND 113 Poorty- 


3 Comparing | the Minnesota data and the oo males do not provide | significant ev evidence as. to 
St ‘reported by Indiana males we find a ‘similar favorableness_ of age similarity or age differen 
trend of evidence (Tables I-IV) on several tials, andes 
points. (1) Well- adjusted wives are rated higher = In Table” V are given the findings from 
physical attractiveness. (2) ‘Better- looking Indiana female with respect to at- 


wives are more likely to be regarded as well tractiveness and age. 


- adjusted than better-looking husbands. (A minor In Table VI is given the evidence in regard - 
deviation is a slightly higher percentage of the to spouse differentials comparable to that in 
better-looking wives in the poorly-adjusted group Tables andIV. 
of Table IV). A x? test based on the contingency — _ There are three ways in 1 which evidence for 
table inherent in Table IV and utilizing the six Indiana females (Tables s V-VI) differs from the — 
underlined N’s of that table leads to a | value evidence for ‘Indiana | males (Tables I1I- IV). 
than value is too to confirm (1) The di fferential appearance rating of well- 
as compared with poorly- 
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adjusted husbands is higher. associated with attractiveness 

better-looking | husband rather than the better- and adjustment with the attractiveness of the 

looking wife is more likely to be regarded as opposite sex. The difference in the mean attrac- 
well adjusted. A x? test based on the contin- tiveness ratings of well-— and poorly- -adjusted 
_ gency table inherent in Table VI and utilizing _ husbands was .36 (3.80-3. 44) for women but 

the underlined N’s of that table shows — ‘no - only 19 (3.73-3.54) for male cooperators. The © 
statistically significant trend. The apparent re- differences between well- and poorly-adjusted 
versal of the association previously discussed 
better-looking does not justify 


TABLE VI. ATTRACTIVENESS AND AGE Contpanisows FOR ‘BY ADJUSTMENT FOR 113 


20 

Wife Older 4 7 

a ‘Equal 


VII. SpouSE CORRELATIONS AS TO AGE AND ATTRACTIVENESS RATINGS BY 
SPOUSES AND SEX OF STUDENT RATERS 


Attractiveness 
(Male Raters) 


(Female Raters) 


"Age (Male Raters) 


on statistical grounds any claim that To control the possible -youth- attractiveness 


looking husbands than _better- looking halo effect and absolute age discrepancies, the 

_ Wives are associated favorably with marital ad- age difference between the well- and poorly- 
justment. (3) There are greater (though statis-_ oe adjusted husband as reported by each man was © 
‘| tically insignificant) age differentials between — tabulated. Another distribution of age differences 7 
'| adjustment groups. was prepared from the husbands’ ages reported 
; ‘| The sex breakdown for the Indiana material by y each female cooperator. Individual cases from — 
“permits: a check on the halo factor. It is es- the distributions of age differences 
‘| pecially significant that Indiana men do not 192, for male cooperators and N = 113 for 
| make a differentially high rating of well- adjusted o female cooperators) were matched for age, re : 

wives as compared with Indiana women. In sulting in 86 husband pairs (well- -adjusted— 
|- | fact, the mean rating of 3.72 is identical. There. . poorly- adjusted) from male cooperators and 86 


is on the other hand that w women ‘pairs from female cooperators. . The age factor 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
is now constant. Is there “reason to not found to be significantly 
_think that females as compared with males are related to reported marital adjustment. 
; differentially prone to associate attractiveness 4. Some evidence suggests that it is favo orable — 
of husbands with their marital adjustment? The to reported marital adjustment for wives to be 


_ mean of differences in attractiveness rating be- ii _ rated better looking than their husbands. Con- cause ¢ 


_ tween pairs of husbands contrasted as to o adjust- ] : trary evidence, however ened from female husban 

d ment (N = 86 with matching for age) rated by Indiana -cooperators. placing 

_ female students was .43 as compared with .23 5. Small appearance differentials, given re- __ within 
for contrasting pairs of husbands (N = 86 with inequality, tended to be “area Wl 
matching for age) rated by male students. The estimated marital adjustment. a raises t 
difference in means is in line with the hypothesis 6, Evidence from Indiana in Mir = AIL 
of a differential cross- Sex halo reaction in women. nesota cooperators show ed a significant fav nation 

But the C.R. of the difference of mean \ differ- able association between attractiveness ratings fully se 
ences is only 1.05, which is not significant at of husbands and their reported marital adjust- Pf cou 

effect in the use of the cooperator- -subject . The evidence indicated ‘rather consistentiy is steril 
‘reporting method has not been exorcised by the clearly that, for the women subjects de- whe 
“procedure here used, no significant halo scribed by student cooperators, attractiveness child th 

effect | has been demonstrated. = ratings tended to be associated favorably with wife's. 
_ A correlation analysis can be brought | to bear reported marital adjustment. This relationship a leadin 
on the extent of homogamy and its effect on might be reversed if these women, averaging | least on 
“marital adjustment. The evidence is presented about thirty years of age, staked too long their , Z less mar 


fife adjustment upon fading charn charms, of whic! 


In three out of four cases | the correlations are 3 husband 
higher for well-adjusted couples, the exception | populari 


_ being the case of attractiveness as reported by _ SOCIAL VARIABLES IN ACCEPTANCE 0 adoptior 


female co cooperators. The differences between co- REJECTION OF ARTIF ICL = 
efficients of correlation are not, however, INSEMINATION* E 


Certain tentative conclusions may be ventured. 9? 


"following checks on validity and correspondence cial insemination is actually not a | dramatically 
between cooperator subject samples. phenomenon. The first recorded instance of 
_ 2. The halo « effect which might make ee ‘its use occurred i in 1790, when it was performed | 
‘table the use of the data- -gathering ‘method | * in England by the British physiologist and sur- 
4 checks used in this exploratory study. Alan F. “Guttmacher of Johns Hopkins 
relative ages of of spouses were University, one of the outstanding 
hve pioneers in the field of human artificial insemi- 
nation, ‘defines ‘it as “the non-sexual deposition 


tow 
ratio of the differences between menace co- of the male semen, - previously collected, —_ atti sete 
the reproductive tract of the female.’ ? There tudes 


are two types of artificial insemination: A.LH., 


condemn 
however, 

 Despit 
“atti ificial 
titudes tc 
know ledg 
questions 
there act 


6 The formula used in the mo 


Paper read before the National Council on “Bar 
Family Relations, September, 1950. The author | New York 

where The reader is referred to Wishes to acknow ledge the services of Miss Rut _ 
Albrecht, who performed the statistical -computa- p. 49; Ne: 
W . Snedecor, Statistical Methods, Ames: q tions, and those of Dr. Edward L. Rose, yhose Kings 
State College Press, pp. 151- -155, for a suggestions were ‘most helpful. New State 
discussion of the rationale of this test. In brief, a 2 om Clintie W infrey Kenney, “Artificial Insemina- | Eugenics j 


am 


transformation from r to” Zz is performed because _ tion, Margaret 


unlike r=0) is normally diss Alan F. Guttmacher, “Babies by | ‘Worthy, ar 


of the « critical Fathers,” Parents 24 (February, in Genera 
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in comparing two z values. 


ALD. to Ax 


intly In H., husband’s semen is_ tions, the author examined the attitudes of two 


me. fF used. This procedure has a certain degree of myers and forty-seven men and women stu- on 
rable effectiv eness in cases where pregnancy is diffi- dents at it the University of Colorado during the 
cult or impossible under normal conditions be- summer sessions of 1949 and 1950, the two _ 
cause of a defect of some sort in the wife or _ periods being chosen so as to reduce temporary — 
husband. The artificial insemination process, by — ‘influences on the sample. Anonymous question- _ cis 
placing a . relatively large quantity of sperm cells > naires were distributed during the class period a 


7 | the female reproductive system in an to two Lower Division and two Upper Division — 

area where conception is most likely to occur, classes. These were later analyzed as one large 
_ raises the normal chances of ‘Pregnancy. sample after the four classes or samples were 
| A.LD., on the other hand, is artificial insemi- ~ found to be sufficiently similar for combination. 
nation using a semen donor (usually very care- Because of the many misconceptions concern-— 
fully selected by the physician, and unknown to — q ing artificial insemination, the author, -prelimi- 
the couple) who is not the husband. Its practice nary to the distribution of the questionnaires, | 
if ordinarily confined to cases where the husband informed the students as to what the process — 

| is sterile or possesses harmful hereditary, traits, of artificial insemination was, and distinguished 7 
yet where the couple have decided to have a 3 _ between A.LH. and A.LD. without expressing — 
child that biologically is half theirs—that is, the his attitude toward either. ee ‘or . 
_ wife’s. Along this line, it has been estimated by __ The two basic questions on the questionnaire, 
a leading American urologist that there are at = as applying to the students themselves _ 
least one and a half million involuntarily child- in their own or hypothetical marriage situation 
marriages in the United States, easily a third as husbands or wives,® are as follows: 


of which are attributable to deficiencies of the “Would you yourself make use of artificial 


x 


OR adoption in many areas of our nation. ‘sex 
is in regard to A.LD. rather than ALH. ( ); No 
that opinions have been strongest. Some moral-_ “Would you yourself make u use of 


"visionary eugenicists have hailed the ‘prospects 


for a brave new world of super- people. The ); No 
Roman Catholic Church and the Church of Eng- Question 1 tests attitudes towards A. a. 


ind have perhaps been most vehement in their Question 2, towards A.LD. No was: 
of Many notabl e persons, given ‘for an 1 “Undecided” “No Opinion” 
“an | however, have spoken up in approval of it. 5 answer, in order to force a 1 positive or aan 7 
Despite the current controv regarding response. 
an artificial insemination, no scientific study of at- In addition to Questions 1 and 2 above, the 


titudes towards A.I.H. and A.I.D., to the author’s questionnaire asked for information regarding 


questions for research suggest themselves: : Is residence, year in college, size of home 
sata there actually. any difference in persons’ attitudes - munity, marital status, and undergraduate grade 
ithin towards A.LE I, H. | and A.1L.D.? Do variations average. ‘For various Teasons, , however, not all 
Phere attitudes towards A.L.H. and A.LD. exist. among of the two hundred and forty- -seven students. 
different social | groups? To answer these ques- gave information and in ev very case (See. 

il on Barren Marriages Held to U Men ong 


New York Times, July 3, 1947, p. 38.0 
The the ‘questionnaire discussed 


4“Breach of Marriage,” Time, August 9, 1948, 


puta- | Pp. 49; New York Times, April 9, 1945, p. 3. are in tables 
whose Kjngsley Martin, “Artificial mination, 
a New Statesman and Nation, July 5, 1947, pp. 7-8; 


Eugenics Review, 40 October, 1948, pp. 119-124; 
Margaret H. Jackson, Joan Malleson, John Stall- 
nown Worthy, and Kenneth Walker, Problems of Fertility 
1949), in General Practice, London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1948; “Stand,” "Time, May 19, 1947, p. 


sample of married adults only, where the situation 
would be somewhat hypothetical, or the 


actual behavior ofa of i inv oluntarily childless 


ste knowledge, has been attempted. Vet interesting Sex, age, religious preference, region of home 


just- 
entiy 
eness 
with 
aging — 
their 
rs 
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Most st stething | is difference ‘in attitude re- ALH. age-groups in between; 4 
w vealed towards A.I.H. and A.I.D. (See Table I). juniors a and seniors accept somewhat m more tally 
_ The Chi-square value in this case is 86.3,7 which than do freshmen and sophomores and graduate 
_ far exceeds the 1% level of significance, indicat- ‘students; and students from small and medium. __ 
ing that the difference between acceptance (or size cities stand higher in acceptance than do | 
rejection) of A.L.H. and A.LD. . is statistically those from farms villages or those from 
highly significant. |The identity of the donor | large cities. Yet these trends should not be com | 
appears to be the crux of the matter in regard 7 ‘strued as highly important, inasmuch as the ei 
to attitudes concerning artificial insemination. differences are slight, the number of groups in 
Less than 10% rejected | A.LH., whereas close ; each case is not large, and the number of cases 
to 50% rejected A.D. (Table I). One may in some groups (some of the age-categories, for 
conclude from these findings that rejection of example) is rather small. 
- artificial insemination, for our sample at least, | Attitudes toward A.I.D. are shown in ‘Table — 
__ is directed not so much towards the phenomenon — III. As was the case in regard to A.I.H., a a great 4 
itself, but -Tather towards the person as as consistency exists between th the various age, sex, 
marital , regional, college year, r, grade average, 
But what « of th the variables considered in their | and religious groups in their attitudes eo Region* 


relation to attitudes concerning A.L.H. and the A. I.D. phenomenon. Chi-square con- 


OF ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION, | WITH 4 


St 
Never 
Ever } 


T 
. 
ALH. 7 247, «100.0 43.1 


om A.LD.? The findings in regard to A..H. are firmed this observation. One variable, however, 
4 presented in Table TI. Differences in age, sex, appeared to be of distinct importance. This was ¢ 
marital status, region 1 of home residence, ‘year a the ecological factor, ‘ “size of home community.” | 
college, undergraduate grade average, and Differences in acceptance: rejection of A. I. D. be- 


size of home community were tested (Chi-square tween students from communities of various 

- analysis) as to acceptance- rejection of A.I.H.8 _ sizes are statistically significant, the Chi- -square ‘ 
No statistically - significant variations ‘were re \ value® falling between the 1% and 2% level of | 
vealed, although differences in attitude towards significance. The erratic ‘figures for cities 2,500- 
A.L.H. by size of home community did approach 99,999, and those 100,000 and ov-r (Table III), 

the 5% level of “significance. As Table II and proved to be responsible. 
Chi- -square analysis indicate, we may conclude No distinct, clear-cut trend (either in one 

that the various age, sex, marital, regional, col- direction or curvilinear) in acceptance-rejection — 

year, , grade average, community, ALD. is apparent for the various age and 

religious groups are quite emailer in their atti- college-ye -year groups. (Table | III). Nor is the 

toward A.L.H. slight tendency for the “ ” students to reject 

_ Slight curvilinear trends are neti (Table ALD. more fully than do me — or “C” stu- 2 Commun 

ID for age, year in college, and size of home dents important : statistically or ‘socially. But for —. 
community. Students in the youngest and ‘oldest size e of community, although ‘no well- defined — 


the 
age-groups are a little more willing to. accept trend in acceptance- -rejection of A.LD. mani- 


1% 6 6. oss, ‘fests itself, the exceptionally high acceptance of 


“square = 11. = 114 013; f.= 3. 
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ia * Due to statistical “necessities, some groupings in | Table ‘II differ from those in Table III. oe 
> Includes married, widowed, and divorced. 
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III." Acceptance (+-) AND (—) INSEMINATION, WITH UNKNOWN 


_ Donor (A.I.D.), By Sex, Marirat Status, Recion or HomMe RESIDENCE, 
PREFERENCE, AcE, YEAR IN COLLEGE, UNDERGRADUATE 


GRADE AVERAGE, , AND Size or HoME 


= Stat. 
Never marr. 
% Ever marr.” 
Totals 


South 

West 

— 


Prot. 


240 


Below 20 yrs. 

yrs. 

25-29 yrs. 2s 
30-34 “ee 57.7. 

40 yrs. & over 1 42. 


45. 


: -_ 
Farm 5 a 15 31 


City 100,000 &o over 


to statistical some groupings in Table III differ from those in Table 
Includes married, widowed, and divorced. mi 


“Ours delineation follows that of the 1940 Consus the US. 
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among students from very cons cities “(Table ~- ‘operates in a situation in which a premium =. 
distinct interest. Human artificial be on the maintenance of secrecy 


a of “AID _s , May | be considered an ‘index of no doubt that this is often the case, : bet if je a 
‘conservatism and resistance to > social ‘observer approaches the situation as any scien- 
change. significantly high rejection tist should approach an investigative problem, 
students from very large ‘cities, such’ difficulties need not arise. 
therefore, even higher than among those from Ina recent study of “Workers’ Identification 
- farms or villages, questions the validity of the with their Work Situation”? it was found that a. 
- Jong- cherished generalizations concerning the - when sufficient time and effort are spent with — 
- metropolis as a place where innovations are most : management and with labor groups to establish 
| welcome and social change proceeds at a rapid rapport, complete cooperation tay be 
What may may account for the extreme eme reluctance indicated by the statements of representatives 4 
| to resort to A. I.D. among persons from very of labor, management and the community i —-_ 
large cities? Religious affiliation, (Catholics and general. “The ‘results obtained in the study. 


= 


_ Jews cluster in large cities) has appeared statis- _ the employees of our plant were surprisingly 


tically insignificant, despite the injunctions" of true; in fact, it coincides with personal 
some against the ‘practice, knowledge of the plant very well,” were the 
My it on the ex and in- A. F. of L. local 287. C. Johnston, 
of rearing children in the metrop- sonnel Director of the same plant# stated, “In 
olis? In any event, the fact that the ecological comparing y your findings 1 with actual community 

element of community size I related significantly "conditions I I find an amazing reflection of these ; 

to attitudes towards A. LD. merits further study. conditions. fact your technique accurately 
“measured worker identification i in at least ninety- 

five per cent of your application. I have based 


| "MAINTAINING | RAPPORT NECESSARY my opinion on nearly fifteen years of close 


FOR RELIABILITY IN INDU S- association with these people in all phases of 

TRIAL RESEARCH community life.” These r remarks regarding a 
> study of intimate and controversial attitudes of 


Guarster A. ELMER _ workers will appear amazing only to those who 


Human ‘can't approach labor and management leaders 


Maxwell Field Air Base on an equal level. 
Frequent comment as as several recent the opinion that the ‘Tesults of the study made 
articles either imply or actually state that a truly them conscious of the co- operative and integra- 
objective evaluation of an industrial situation Z _tive factors of what they had assumed were 
| unlikely. Because of this widespread attitude, eg opposing forces. They were ‘amazed that social 
the following statement is significant: “The research could uncover subtle differences and 
major methodological is likenesses of o opposing groups and in the process 
the attainment of a position in the field of ob- of discovering such truth to create harmonious 
servation: which research may relationships. However, in this study 


= 10 As. a to main ‘subject of our 1 Eugene V. Schneider, “Limitations on 

study, it is interesti ng that the students’ tion in Industrial Sociology.” Social Forces, 

| on the questionnaires revealed that both (Feb., 1950), 279- 

acceptance and rejection of A.I.D. rested essentially 2 Ibid. 

on psychological factors. In general, those willing to Glaister ‘Ashley "Experiment: in 

Utilize it felt that it was psychologically better than Measurement of Identification with the Work Situa- 

_ adoption both for the child and parents, whereas tion, The Ohio State University, 1950. = t,t 


those rejecting it stated that too many Cornell Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wiscon-_ 
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the expected results were of greatest interest as in every walk of life w they hold official 
- indicators of the reliability of the research a positions in | organizations or not. With the help 


= Identification with one’s church followed of these persons contacts can be ‘made with = 


_ in the order of Catholic, fundamental Protestant, industrial, labor, and other groups of direct 

Other Protestant, non- attenders, and non-be- concern the project. Make each contact 
lievers. Salaried employees were more identified realize his importance to the study and encour- 

with their plant, community, and church atti- age his introduction of yourself and the wor 


_ tudes. Such findings were of most concern to to other persons. Make the project a community 

_ the researcher, since obvious conclusions when enterprise. It must be _remembered that valid 
obtained by an objective, quantitative measuring» reliable results are desired, not glory for 

"device indicated that less obvious conclusions investigator or sensational revelations for 


obtained by the same technique and scale v were the’ newspapers. 
-— Tikewise valid and reliable. In order to obtain The assumption that a fair evaluation of — 
reliable results it was ‘necessary that no -antago- workers’ attitudes cannot be made is true only iy 
nism accompany the study. ‘An honest evaluation when the investigation is superficial, the investi- — 7 
of a situation, community, or plant can not be gator biased, or when rapport is not adequately — 
made by an investigator if his approach to the © established due to an untrained or careless ob- ; 
_ study insults, angers, or belittles anyone. Estab- server. It is possible to obtain a true picture of — » 
_ lishing a co- -operative attitude > based on a feeling conditions and attitudes, but it takes more work 
of confidence, honesty, and trust— -known as and time than are often given such projects. The | 
rapport—is essential and recognized by all r reli- for careful and costly experimentation and 
able social research scientists. testing is recognized in industry. Everyone is 
The first step in a procedure to secure a oo familiar with the cost and complexity of — 
able relationships for making a social investiga- the social problems with which the government © 
tion is to become generally familiar with the — i concerned. The social scientist cannot formu- 
= total work and community situation. Too often late and make marketable objective instruments _ 
1 Be is all that i is done. It is necessary to talk to for predicting trends and conditions of human 
ev eryone, and to be interested enough in the relationships in industry in fifty- cent packages, scientit 
community to ask pertinent questions which in- But, the efforts of every individual and each Tesearc 
this interest. From such queries one learns ‘concerned with human relationships nose-cc 
‘the size and make-up of the population, job industry should be in some small emigre | _ import. 
_ opportunities, recent community developments, toward such a goal. This road is being followed | lack o 
religious interests, political biases, school pro- only” by those social scientists who establish base, s 
grams, and whether your particular contact was adequate rapport, and make an honest researc 
Ms around when high water flooded the power plant. attempt to be fair in their association and re | Gme. 
With a general knowledge of the community’s ‘Porting: on all groups and persons. In establish- offers s 
4 interests it is not difficult to discover and sys- ing rapport “necessary to make the study men- _-teplicat 
tematically — select the leaders associated with tioned in this article the investigator attempted } having 
attemp 


been 


by hor 
all int 
compet 
attemp 
well pr 


justly 


each interest. The unobtrusive businessman may r ‘to become a participant in the community s 
2. 7 have more influence with the industrial leaders — activities, at all times » however, playing an 


than the mayor. Contact with union leaders may *- inconspicuous part. There is a tendency for “ Loy 
best be made through a local preacher or a - opinion pollers, job hunters, and persons asking _ The 
keeper. Such conditions must be ‘Tecog- favors to attempt to be actors. They aren’t = “search 

2 nized and dealt with accordingly. If there is no — _ Such attempts are dishonest, and the results ; S, or reje 
Pil strong positive or negative | reaction toward the e invariably unsatisfactory. Interviewees tend ail -elabi 
fe Boosters Club, but a large diversified member- maintain a reserve, if they feel there is a hidden has bee 
aa ship, the investigator should attempt to join. . Objective in the interview or that they are not ‘ portant 
_ Care must be taken to avoid giving the inpre essential contributors. An investigator appearing employ 
sion of being an “investigative reformer” rather in a role which is not trusted or understood | in the 
than a social scientist. However, if any « contribu- reduces the reliability and validity of responses. tion wi 


“iy, tory effort will aid a civic ‘Project, quiet par WI hen an investigator assumes a superior attitude a 
ticipation will be effective. At At all times the tries to represent a a phase of life beyond 
ot researcher | must be discreet and unobtrusive. respondent’ s understanding, the interviewee at- 
4 __ Civic leaders should be informed of the tela — tempts to be equally mystical, ‘to enhance * 
status by irritable, “or scoffs at what 
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fficial 4 he does not understand. By eum following pretend advantage c of serving as a check on the a Y? 
help the simple but tedious | ‘technique for the estab- validity of the original research. The simple 
h the of rapport these negative reactions did acceptance and utilization either of a ‘conceptual 
lirect not appear in the forementioned studies measur- framework or of an index can not qualify as 23 
ntact ing workers’ identification with their plants, jobs, replication research, since such a procedure does 
cour- unions, neighborhoods, families, and churches. - not attempt to re-test a hypothesis, and theree = 


Study When contacts" have been ‘made with labor fore makes no contribution toward demonstrat- 


unity and management officials, rapport is maintained "7 ing the 1e reliability of the . original research, 

valid by honestly presenting all facts at all times to § 

for interested parties. Under ‘such conditions Impediments t to Replication Research 

; for competitive groups out- do one another in their ___Deterrents: ‘ranging from the prestige factor 

ou attempts to cooperate. . Carefully prepared and to financial considerations operate to minimize 

n of presented facts recognized as a benefit. amount of replication research undertaken 

me) ) Scholars hesitate ai at the prospect of 
ately - ‘THE NEED FOR REPLICATION vad doing work which others have done and re- 

ob- ported. They tend to look upon a replication 


re of SEARCH I} IN 


study as mere hackwork. They feel that it is to 
work Raymonp W. Macx their professional advantage to contribute some- 
The thing new. It is difficult to deny that there 


| 
0 North Carolina 
and more thrill, and usually more glory, involved in 
ne is 


It is the purpose of this paper to 0 channel at- blazing a new trail than in checking the a 
ty of tention to a procedure which offers the promise work. iw 

“of helping to overcome five of the major short- Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 
_ of which our would-be science is often = outstanding sociologists have recognized the im- 


justly accused: (1) the lack of reliability; (2) c ‘Portance of replication research. The rare in- — 


an 


the lack of validity; (3) the absence of careful — stances of replication research ‘which: the writer 


os. procedure and of a thorough report of has been able to find have been completed by : 
esearch completed; (4) the substitution persons with established ‘Teputations in the field. 
nose- e-counting or descriptive surveys for more ‘Examples are Davie’s! ‘retesting in New Haven, 
important, meaningful research; and (5) the and Firey’s? in Boston, of the concentric zone 
lack of generalizations with a broad, universal . hypothesis “originally accepted by Park and 
base, since conclusions are usually founded on z Burgess* in Chicago, and the replication studies - 7 
gesearch in one particular culture at a particular of Stouffer’s hypothesis concerning migration 
time. This much-neglected procedure which > and intervening opportunities by Bright and 
replication study. By replication study i is meant —_ 
having a different research person or team Maurice R. Davie, “The Urban 
attempt to test a hypothesis which has already Growth,” in Studies in the Science of Society, New © 
been tested by others in a seed piece cl Haven: Yale University Press, 1937, pp. 142- 161. — 
The assumption underlying re Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947, Pp- 
search is that a hypothesis can not be accepted 16 


a 8 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Bur ess, The 
rejected with any degree of finality until the City, Chicago: University of Chicago 
reliability of the research testing that hypothesis 


has been demonstrated. Therefore, it seems im- 4 Samuel ‘Stouffer, “Intervening Opportuni-_ 
portant that a replication study be defined as_ ties: A Theory Relating Mobility and Distance,” 

_ employing personnel different from that engaged _ American Sociological Review, 5 (December, 1940), 

the original research, in order that the 

will be a rea al check on the reliability of the  ®Margaret L. Bright and Dorothy 
“first project. It is not necessary that the tech- _ Thomas, “Interstate Migration and rte Sang Op- 

niques or methodology employed in the replica-_ portunities,” American Sociological Review, 6 (De- 


research those in the 


offers such rich returns to the sociologist is the © _ Thomas? and by Isbell. ae 
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what techniques gives the replication the addi- iological Review, 9 (December, 1944), 627-639. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


(2) Stilla 


another large body of research designates as the 
ers avoids replication studies because of the where well-defined hypotheses are tested by ex- | 
_ Magic phrase “original research,” viz. the gradu- periment or by statistical methods, that sociology | predom 
ate students. ‘Tf there is any cliché which the deserves to be called a science, and it is only - proport 
student hears more often than 1 “Some- here that ‘replication studies are feasible. railroac 


one should do a repeat study of that,” it is Of r 
y of Replication R Research h in Sociology be 


which discourage his” following suc such 


Many doctoral are turned aw ay realize the importance of replication | ing on 


a useful piece of research by an adviser’s dis- studies. When more men with established reputa- | desirab: 
-—Spprovng “That’s already been done.” _ tions in the field re recognize the potential contribu. | The in 
In replication research, as tions which such studies offer, it may become “is impc 


_ search, expense may be a prohibiting factor. ' This fashionable to undertake research. whole i 
would be particularly true in attempting to retest tainly an encouraging beginning step would be ‘proper | 
hypotheses such as some of those reported in allowing, or even urging, graduate students to would » 
Roethlisberger and Dickson’s™ studies at the do replication studies of significant research, | Negro. 
_ Hawthorne plant of Western Electric. However, _ Those who finance research can be convinced alin 
this procedure is important and worthwhile | seem 


sociologists ‘can convince those who ‘finance 
esearch of the importance of replication : studies, only after sociologists convince themselves. Not Rather, 
| seem to 


any until replication studies become much more 
white a 


type research, general practice than they are now will the 
_¥ (4) Unfortunately, research is too often re-  Necessr ry pressure be exerted to assure us ral in deter 
The 


ported (perhaps because it is too often done) in = of the sociological research done will be eC 
town, al 


a manner that a replication study i is virtu- 


performed and reported with sufficient ; accuracy 


ally impossible. The severe space limitations and clarity to make a replication study feasible. — of the i i 
must be imposed by our professional itt would be ridiculous to propose that a gen- nicest 
journals offer some excuse, perhaps, for the all eration of sociologists devote from th 


too frequent articles which leave unanswered checking every isolated research project which 
AE » procedure. "has been ‘attempted i in the field of sociology. Itis | 


_ Many questions concerning research proce 
Such enticles would be very frustrating to an- — not the intention of the writer to suggest such a 
‘course. However, if sociology has any scientific | 


other sociologist interested in a replication study. 
eee at the most advanced level, research 


Encouragement | may be found, on the other 


‘hand, in “papers such as Noland’s® concerning z= in experiments or other crucial compila- — indicatic 
factors associated with absenteeism, which ex- ions of data, which are directed by systematic | For ins' 
hibit the tL tLorough, step-by-step type of report- and integrated theory rather than | by isolated | invasion 

ing which would facilitate replication research. vagrant hypotheses,” then certainly such | into an 
The descriptive studies which have, in the stud vasion 
past, characterized so much of the work done in 4 five mile 
INCIDENTAL TAL F INDINGS ON URBAN Just 


‘camioen4 to replication research because | their 
hypotheses, if any, are implicit. The writer r does 
not intend» a blanket 
studies ; ; they be valuable in ‘suggesting 
hypotheses for research. ‘However, it is only on Coincident with "survey 
the basis of research undertaken | at what Lund- 7 Milwaukee, 1 certain observations were made with 
Roethlisberger and William J. intra- -urban invasion. The area survey ed was at | yet it is 
‘Management and the Worker, Cambridge: Harvar one time bighly conscious of its sectional iden- 
8 E. William Noland, “Worker Attitudes and In- 10 George A. _ Lundberg, Social Research, New thought 
dustrial Absenteeism: A Statistical Appraisal,” ‘York: Longmans, Green and Com mpany, (1942, p7. ‘Fifty-s 
American Sociological Review, 10 (August, 1945), Ibid., Pp. homes a 
1In collaboration with the City of Milwaukee 
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© See, for example, R. A. Polson, “ ‘The Impact “a” Pianning Department and under the supervision of N 
the War on Rural Community Life,” Rural Sociol- Dr. Svend Riemer, ‘University « of Wisconsin mgt eroes 


ogy, (June, 1943), 123-129. 
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tity. The pepulation was relatively homogeneous. ~ Since 1 si purpose of our surv ey was not con- 


y ex- | The residents of the area, Merrill Park, were cerned with invasion, much that might have 
predominantly ITrish- -Catholic, and a sizeable been uncovered about the relationships of the 


proportion of the 1 en worked ‘in the nearby invaders with the old Negro district remains 
yards. unknown. It is of interest, however, that no 

Of recent years (since World War II) there indication was g giv en of a return to the Negro 
ie been an influx of Negroes into the area. district for shopping purposes. Or 
until Previously, there had been a few Negroes dwell- - Shopping habits of th Negro interviewees 
ation | ing on the periphery of the area in the less ; demonstrated a slightly higher tendency to a” 


‘puta- desirable sections | nearest the railroad yards. . patronize stores within the survey area than 
seibes i The invasion is still peripheral. However, what was true of the white | population | (27% as 
>come is important to note is that the invasion as a against 22% %). But ‘shopping outside the area 
Cer. whole is a saltatory affair, as the Negro district showed no of stores within the Negro 
Id be proper is some two miles distant i in \ what Burgess ¥ district. A study of Negro district _ shopping : 
its to ~ would term the area of transition. This main facies and practice might throw some light a 
earch. | | Negro district expanded somewhat during” and _ on this 
inced | after the war, but current invasions” not Negro church attendance presented a curious 


while | seem to be following the traditional — Pattern, picture. Twenty-eight of the thirty Negro fam- 
Rather, as noted in the area mentioned, they — ilies ‘interviewed were church-goers—represent- 
more seem to be ‘rather saltatory, leap- frogging over Be seventeen different churches. Of these, the | 
li the white areas to establish minor districts attended—and may y be signifi- 
s that in deteriorating outlying areas. 
ill be _ The Merrill Park area is an old section a the invaded area. The only other church within © 
curacy town, and the part of it that has felt the | strength the area (there are ten) attended by Negroes 
asible. of the i invasion is, as might be expected, not the = the parish Catholic church, attended by one 
gen- | nicest part of it. expansion seems to be. family. Seventeen of the interviewed households 
es to | from the least desirable sections on the periphery attended churches in the old Negro district, but — 
which | ‘inward, away from the railroad yards. Te. ‘no more than two families attended any one 
Itis” There is indication of “other such saltatory church of the thirteen such churches patronized. 
such invasions taking place elsewhere in Milwaukee, ‘Two families attended churches | lying neither 


entific. | and o one would expect that they would be into Rn the survey area nor the Negro district. a 


search - older, more blighted areas. Yet there is ‘some _ Fifty-seven per cent of the Negro- families 
mpila- indication that such is not necessarily the case. 
| For instance, there is a small beginning of an Bporenvervar frequently, while only thirty-nine ; 
olated : invasion: on the northwest boundary of the city per cent of the whites so re responded. Moreover, 
> such | into an area which is relatively new. This in- only two Negro. interviewees (7%) felt that the 
vasion will represent a jump of some four to was unfriendly. Sixteen per cent 
five miles from the old Negro district. all of the whites shared this opinion. This neighbor- _ 
| Just what the nature of these outlying Negro — Bt is no exception to anti-Negro sentiment, ond 
districts is or will be is” somewhat uncertain. however. Thirty-five per cent of those whites 
One might expect that they would have a satel- expressing a desire to move 
lite relationship to the Negro district proper, , invasion asa 
but there is room for doubt here. tt The major reason for desiring | to move in both _ 
aie Of the 197 families surveyed (for our pur- white and Negro cases was smoke and the e noise 
| poses) in the Merrill Park area, only thirty of the ‘nearby railroads. Yet, _ while twenty- seven 
were Negro. This number is small, to be sure; per cent of the whites gave e “Dislike Neighbors” 
yet. it is large enough to give some hint as to the c as a reason (this. besides a specific ‘mention of “7 
nature of these islands of invasion. | tec Negroes), no Negroes checked this answer on 


questioned stated that they visited within the 


There is some evidence that invasion is ‘not the questionnaire. 
thought of in temporary terms by the invaders. a _ As noted previously, the survey from which | 
Fifty-seven per cent of the sample owned their this information came was not aimed at obtain- 
homes as against thirty-nine per cent of the — ing data on the invasion process. Nevertheless, 
white residents. Moreover, only | a third of the some of the observed phenomena seemed to 
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peripheral ar and ¢ to the sections. tion followed blight white bias notwith- 
Since better residential sections were usually it is more liable to follow than to 
not available for Negro habitation, such move- _ precede), the saltatory invasion pattern might 
ment tended to radiate into adjacent areas of be so explained. 
residential blight. That is, as better residential § This phenomenon seems. worthy of further 
@ “sections were built further and further out and 4 investigation. If our desultory information i is at 
- deteriorated areas were abandoned, the latter all indicative of more general trends, there seems 
opened for Negro occupation. little dependency upon the area from 
it has been noted in recent y years by such > which the saltatory invasion took place. This 
ecologists as Firey and Hoyt that the classical was indicated with regard to shopping and, Z 
pattern of deterioration as set forth in the perhaps, churchgoing. 
centric zone theory of Burgess is exposed to | Our observations, we feel, may suggest the ; 
_ increasingly more and frequent deviations. .Many 7 entrance of new factors into the invasion process, =~» 
variations are possible. In many cities today both on an ecological and social-psychological 
ra blight | has reached the periphery while interior _ level. If the possibility is there, ‘then so are 
sections have been redeveloped. If Negro migra- reasons for further investigation. a ’ 
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DISCUSSION OF -CRESSEY’S “THE financial trust where the ‘ ‘felonious 

CRIMINAL VIOLATION intent” was formulated after accepting a posi- 

FINANCIAL TRUST’* tion in n good faith. 

believe that the | principal merit in this re- 
suppose that criminology has by now given search lies in the fact that Dr. Cressey has 
up a search for the cause of crime and ~ a _ chosen to conceptualize his problem in terms of — 
_ the sequence of events leading directly to trust 
mere statistical correlates with 


diff violation. Few definitive conclusions would have 
| behavior. Different types of crime require differ- pe cuited from measuring the various attributes 


ent explanations, and the ed vad of — associated v with trust. violators. The fact that 
| legally defined need varie bad anations. It is * they gamble more frequently than non- violators 
not enough know that “on the average” 


f “X” ch a scientific explanation. . Further- 
_| qiminals possess more requent = ¥ ey - more, the analysis of intensive case histories of 
acteristic than do non-criminals. We need to 


his subjects would add such a profusion of facts’ 
| know more about why so many criminals do not to be digested that a specific hypothesis within _ 
| have the “X” attribute and, vice versa, why workable limits could neither be proved nor 
some non-criminals possess it. As Dr. Cressey disproved. In short, for purposes of this study, 


has e explicitly stated at the beginning of his — _ the author has chosen to discard the methods of P~ 
_ ~paper, the ultimate goal of the scientist is the E correlating attributes and of 


“historic” “ge- 
formation of universal generalizations. If this i is netic” case studies for that of discovering the 7 
_ to be done in criminology there is needed, in immediate sequence of events in the process of 
addition to refinement of statistical and other trust violation. Nowhere in his paper does Dr. 


methodological techniques, a Sgigins geome Cressey imply that this is the only way to study 
of each specific research problem in such a way, 


“particular events in individual behavior. ‘This 

as to permit theoretical generalizations o of a uni- * ~ reviewer believes that the approach used here, 
| versal character as s opposed to generalizations i in that “suggested by Sv therland in some of his 
terms of mere “tendencies” ” or statiatically sig- = work: and used by Lindesmith in his study of 


> 


acess, 
gical 


> or “ 


oi 


h drug addiction, , has” significant possibilities for 
_ Dr. Cressey has directly tackled his eee - making contributions to the understanding of 
problem | with these points in mind. First, he has “criminal behavior. 


selected for his project particular type. of We have noted from Dr. Cressey’: paper’ 


criminal behavior which, from ¢ even a an rigorously he has follow ed the logic of the scien- 
‘common-sense point of view, might be expected — tific method in ‘the statement and restatement 


to form | a homogeneous enough group of sub- a of specific ‘hypotheses as was dictated by the 


jects to permit of valid generalization. Second, facts in his cases. Only i in the fifth formulation, 


has wisely modified t the and then only tentatively, does he conclude that 
tion of embezzlement so that his definition for tiyst violation occurs when (1) the violator 


‘ua and exclusion of cases conforms to- conceives of himself as ‘having a non- shareable — 


actual behavior rather than merely conviction. = Seatstel problem; (2) that the problem can be 


‘Thus, the project was bo discove time resolved by trust violation ; and the 
of tl hose 

“universal for the be 

 *See American Sociological Review, 15 (Decem- However, its limitation lies in 


ber 1950), 738-743. (This discussion was given at _ vol 
"the annual meeting of the American Sociological — what has already been referred to as its strength. 


ERE held in Denver, September 7-9, 1950, = approach attempts to discover ce . 


— the December generalizations concerning individual behavior. 
— If individuals are unique, the task set for the © 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


the scientists who have not been satisfied | 
of of cases s to be included. This to describe cultures, but interpret 
can logically lead to a conclusion which is the as well. In their efforts to inject more © social 
7 statement of fact concerning a single case. Dr. Significance into their work with primitive or 
: Cressey’s final conclusion would be negatea by | _more complex cultures, they emphasize processes 
the discov ery single case in which trust was rather than frequencies. Few modern anthropol- 


Others 
quite p 
1 
maker 
of 
ci 
Cou 


violated by a person who had no financial veal _ ogists escape the temptation to speculate about 


lem which non- -shareable. relationships” between | the observed cul- 


alternative approach to the of tural institutions and personality characteristics, 
which’ has its ‘merits a as s well 2 as difficulties, is s to Gorer, La Barre , Moloney, 


dif 

accept 
-methoc 
ing an 
persons 


‘the 
is still logically possible to arrive ; at conclusions . the limitations of their 
which. are of significance for pure science as well | methodology, would undoubtedly plead guilty to af 
as practical considerations. of the same charges. 
= . conclusion, it must be said that indicating Yet it cannot be denied, and none of ‘the at 
an alternative method of procedure is only ‘a above critics do deny it, that these students ei = 
criticizing the project under for what culture. have greatly ‘enriched our knowledge 
concerning causal relationships in human) 
dynamic sequence | of ‘events in the immediate nature. Social workers, teachers, colonial gov- | 
Our 
situation of the social act, in this case that o of p ernors and advertising men _ to mention only 2 a i 
trust violation, is both illuminating for those of the practitioners of the social sciences, 
> who. want to ‘understand such behavior and for “d operate less on guesswork than did their ‘pred- 
those more interested in the problem of crime “ecessors one hundred years” ago. They have 
prevention. Whether or not there are exceptions > accepted. and incorporated many of the specu- 
found to the final hypothesis of the paper, it lative hunches of the student of culture. To the — 
doubt accurately explains t! the ‘dynamic — degree to which these practitioners have become 
they owe it to the willingness of | 
and other social scientists who stick out their 
scientific necks to suggest causal explanations « on 
_ the basis of what always must be more or less 
‘The critics fall short in 1 acknowledging 
Teality of | the methodological dilemma of culture 
To the Béitor: research at the present stage of scientific -devel- 


5s opment. The dilemma is similar to that of an 
of the “Culture and Person- aerial map-maker flying above the. ‘ie. ‘He 
ality” school h have recently | subjected to 


oh. ‘must record the vast stretch of the earth’s sur- 
considerable criticism. Life magazine, Harold face in his view. Much as he might want to 


= Orlanski, and most recently Lindesmith and proceed with the earthworm’s attention to detail, 
— have focused a revealing ee on the complexity of his much bigger universe pre- | ac: 
vents it. He cannot hope to show every tree, | 
R, Coughlan, “How to Survive Parenthood, fence, house and cowpath, not to mention the | 
Life, 28 (June 26,1950), 112-114. snakeholes and pebbles. He generalizes. His vy 
Harold Orlanski, “Infant Care and Personality,” if it is to be usable, has to be: small enough to be 


| 
ychological Bulletin, 10 (1949), 1-48. 1 a table. He buys | com 
Alfred R. Lindesmith, and Anselm Strauss, placed P 


Critique of Culture-Personality Writings,” a at the price of accurate attention to detail. 


ALITY: STUDIES TES 


of P 


American Review, 15 1950), ,537- Our inability to apply the strict 
of scientific methods to social research must be | Psy 


— 

no opt 
a tedly, 
out 
reckles 

| 

magnitude of crime (or of the magnitude of cation, confusion of fact interpretation, | 

—_— 8 particular type of crime) under varying social _ inadequate or no sampling, and the making » 

@ iz _ and cultural conditions. Here, the researcher is of conclusions on the basis of limited data, 
q 
} 
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no open invitation ignoring them. Admit- 
x _tedly, as Lindesmith and Strauss have pointed 


without even being aware of it. 
Others, the Lynds in Middletown,? 
“quite precise, with Margaret Mead in And Keep 
Your Powder Dry® being less so. Yet both can 


- gree of understanding of the American culture 


principles of science. There 
different levels of validity. 
accept imperfection as integral part of 

methodology. The writer is currently conduct- 
an interdisciplinary study of culture and 


In 7, it is a ot the 


Shah, made with a view to understanding “/ 


aim to explore the of 
mental hygiene. 
Our initial for the 
7 ‘| aed quickly when we came face to face with | 


which | sociologists, psychologists, psychia- 


universe. There was a temptation to take refuge 
| individuals, or a correlation between parental 
ogists discipline and mental adjustment as measured — 
their by an objective test. We had no doubt that a 
ns = general study in the field of culture and per- 

r less "sonality bites off more than the current a 4 
| of science can chew and hope to digest 
ulture | Our report, when completed, will be docu- 
devel | mented with some evidence concerning our ob 
of an “served incidence of f neurotic and psychotic 

< 

S sur- _* 2 Robert S. Lynd, and Helen M. Lynd, Middle- 
nt to | town, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929; 


detail, also Middletown in Transition, 1937. 

e pre- | 3 Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, 
“tree, New York: William Morrow and Co., 1943. 

the 4“Cultural and Psychiatric Factors in the ‘Men- 
| tal Health of the Hutterites,” Project MH-255-C 
map, of the National Institute of Mental Health of the 
to be U.S. Public Health Service, sponsored by Wayne 
yeness: “Daiversity. Robert J. Weil, M.D., Assistant Profes- 
of Psychiatry at Dalhousie University, is serving 
ments psychiatric consultant, and Dr. Bert Kaplan of 
ist be Psychological Clinic, ‘Harvard University, 


gical consultant. eG 


COMMUNICATIONS A 
b behavior. We are going to ellie; as s well as as we 


so well, some anthropologists have done this. speculations concerning the possible causal re 


more a claim to having achieved a 
than can the traditional Fourth of July « orator S who wants to find something definite on which 


vin Court House Square. Our confidence i in find- to hang hat. 


ture and personality studies. But mere criticism 


~ causal effect of their culture on this’ ; condition. resources of an Atomic Energy | Commission. If 
_ Margaret Mead had a lifetime — to spend in 


damp 


the limitations of the methodologies through _ more precise. A few of her culture- personality 


tists are currently exploring their section of the of her conclusions might remain “essentially” as 


on “safer’ ” ground—perhaps the study of a few method of inquiry. The study of culture cannot — 


who wish live with a degree of immunity 
a against violations of the experimental method _ 


_ Of broad social significance, =” 


social sciences, we must do our research with : 


human hearing, and sight, 


Ba well as the accuracy of secretarial transcription = 


af culture can be made with more than a degree ‘ 


' we must grant some license to the scientists to 


il that such license — by the 


can, our concept of mental health. Finally, our: 


lations between our observed cultural and per- | 
_ sonality data will be flavored with an appropriate 
dosage of adverbs of indefiniteness. Phrases like 
“on the basis of our data,” “to some extent “i 
“it seems plausible,” will abound. (And will, ‘no 


doubt, be ignored by many a reader or reviewer 


in the : searching critiques of cul- 


insufficient, if it points to no positive and 
"practical alternative. 
technical problem of ling adequate 
scientific proof for even a minute aspect of 
culture i prohibitive for anyone who does” not 


must do research without the Sennaial and staff 


Samoa, with a budget for research tools” and 
personnel sporting» a respectable number of 
zeros, her work without doubt would have | been. 


theories might be modified, although the bulk 
they stand on the basis of her less rigorous _ 


now achieve the preciseness possible when only 
a small segment is explored. Social scientists 


had better not try their hand on any problem — 


us At the existing state of development of the 


concepts are vague non- -objective. Our 
methods of observation depend on the all- too- 


of research notes. 

_ We must reinforce our methodological failings a 
with the proper ingredients o of tentativeness. We © 

- must admit that no pronouncements in the study 
of confidence, varying from “very” little” to 


_- research in the field of ate is to go on, 


speculate beyond their data. We should demand 


tisfied 
them _ 
social 
— 
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vance of “the following a priori standards vide a cheap source of power, and in conse. f 
for making causal explanations: === quence may influence, as one of several factors  PFO!U 


(ax 1. There can be no simple single- factor | explana- change i in social structure. Dr. Vincent H. Whit. 


_ tion of personality development. Personality is the - ney, in his letter published in the Review ; 
of a multi-factoral pattern. (August, 1950, pp. 556-557), argues that there 
____ 2. No single experience is likely to hie any de Vd is no evidence that such energy will develop for 


energy 


ON PEACETIME USE OF ATOMIC | 


cisive on personality development unless it peacetime use, and that therefore no social 
Changes in this respect can be anticipated. More- gave t 
a over, he asserts that the derivations I indicated 

ni 
ay b. An extremely dramatic and ‘traumatic event. pons of place, awe that sional 
A culture pattern is likely to influence individ- uciear energy will Bave revolutionary 
ual personality development only when the child quences { for industry and workers. ae a Yet 
was My modest hy pothesis—I stressed this—is device 
a. Experiences it himself. only a hypothesis, not a conclusion. I repeated motive 
= b. Is not exposed to the pattern but experiences predictions which have been made in the United § New ‘ 
ely he States Congress and by a number of prominent —Railroa 
iving up to something considered norma - grantec 
4. Statistical assessment of the effect of a specific ‘the rnment’ ical use it, 
cultural practice can never be ‘more than a rough Erector of the Gover mines 
He ec probability. Only a very few Project, which was responsible for the develop-  Perhap 
; factors can be controlled in any social study. There ment of plutonium for use in the atomic bomb. i  throwr 
are many limitations to the preciseness of He wrote (Think, May, 1946): as it s 
§. Personal insight of the sc scientific observer is Atomic energy can be released either | explosively securiti 
7 - necessary and admissible in the assessment of causal or so gradually that the resulting heat is carried large p 
og factors. The validity of this insight varies with the ®W4Y 4S rapidly as it is produced. So far no one has States 
f experience and skill of the investigator. It can be proposed any important peacetime use of atomic | of all : 
: substantiated to only a limited extent through: wee explosions. Being equivalent to from 1,000 to 100- | ance ¢ 
a. Logical consistency with other observed bees 000 tons of TNT, they are too big for the ordinary | duced | 
and theories in the same study. ieee . jobs of industry. The controlled release of nuclear ecgnon 
The findings of other observers. energy is however of great practical importance. 
_¢. Ex post facto rational reconstruction of se- oa Prominent among the advantages of atomic power In 
quence ill ali i are: the extraordinarily low rate of fuel consump- Comm 
a A degree of success in ae tion and consequent low cost of fuel, the wide Gener: 
flexibility and easy control of the rate at which prospe 
wa For significant problems involving culture and > power | ‘is developed, and the complete absence at In thi 
q personality, the methods of proof in which we . the power plant of smoke or noxious fumes. Need hey 
and for protection against the deadly rays associated y 
statistics—are often inaccessible. All the cau- With the splitting of the atom, however, makes it — % 
tions and modest “if’s,” “on the other hand’s,” 7 necessary for atomic power plants to be used in  xperl 
and the “it se m robabl bli large sizes, weighing at least fifty tons. An obvious tion 
ems probable’s” must not blind 1 suggestion is the application of atomic energy to “devote 
4 us to the hard reality that scientific advances in the power and heat supply of cities and of large 1 by wh 
a this field Proceed on on data- inspired speculation. * industrial plants. Within ten years it is not unlikely by the 
~ After all possible | methodological precautions that the power companies designing new plants for oe 
are taken, one still has to climb on a shaky ity service will be considering favorably the use of 2 
uranium instead of coal for purely economic rea- engine 
Josepx W w. sons. Cheap power where industry and agriculture 
Way yne Unive on need it, but cannot now ‘it, will extend our 


cost of 


breedir 
compet 


Much more distinctive, howe ever, than | the pro- 


aw ENERGY fission as a source of neutrons. ~ cept in 
litor: Senator Brien McMahon, one of the wal under. 


_ of the U. S. Atomic Act (Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, April 19, legislative day March 5, 1946, a 
Calendar No. 1251, Report 1211, 79th ‘Congress, 
Senate) has declared: : a is reasonable to antici- 


The basic hypothesis of my - article, 

Social ‘Consequences of Atomic” Discovery” 
J (American Sociological Review, February, 1950, 
40-80), was that nuclear ‘may ‘pro- 


re 


| 
¥ 
mii 
a qa Ww 
pluab 
— ions a 
chnic 
il 
| 


pate that tapping this. new energy. 


c 

‘profound changes i in our present way of life.... than coal” and will 
‘The “development of atomic operate at a lower cost, at least as far as fuel 
“energy shall, so far as practicable, be 


; d the pyh® lf _ Even on the assumption of a most favorable and 
t there improving the technical development along these lines, a 


| _ standard of living. . Sh ye _ word of caution is needed as to the time scale. We 


In congressional McMahon do not see how it would be ‘possible “under the 
gave this picture of the revolutionary character most favorable circumstances to have any consider- 
of an introduction of nuclear power, which Mr. able portion of the present power supply of the 
“Whitney | challenges: (“Explanation, world replaced by nuclear fuel before the 


Record, June 1, 1946 of 20 years. (The preceding paragraphs are quoted 
Sonat Re: June 1, from the “United States Atomic Energy Commission 


“Let us assume that there was an atomic energy Fourth Semiannual Report,” UL S. a Office, 
device which was capable of being placed in a loco- 1948, p. 45.) 

motive and hauling a train from Washington to , ,. a 

_ New York. Let ~ 4 assume that the | A year later, the Atomic Energy Commission 

Railroad” was ‘the licensee. ‘Suppose a license were “reported that the past ye year had brought con- 

granted, upon application, to the lopment 

Railroad, and suppose that railroad proceeded to program. . (“Fifth Semiannual Report of | the 

use it, what would happen? Certainly the coal n,” January 

mines would immediately decrease their production. 


Perhaps hundreds of thousands of miners would be “a the AEC still further 


- thrown out of work. The railroad itself, inasmuch — 
as it secures a large income from the transporta- 7 ress. In the Eighth Report (July 1950, pp. 167, 


_tion of coal, might be seriously affected . . . the 169), the AEC announced plans for a se 
securities of the railroad companies are owned in Thermal Reactor formation of a special 
large part by the insurance companies of the United group to accelerate the nuclear power for air- 
States. Such a change might undermine the value craft. In the Fourth Semiannual Report of AEC 
of all such stocks and securities held by the insur- of 1948, the Advisory Council foresaw the a 
ance companies; their present values might be re sibility of productive application of nuclear 
duced 80 per cent so that overnight we would have — power, though admitted also the possibility of 


In 1948 the United States Atomic Energy Dr. Alan Gregg, in an article published in the 
Commission published a report of the AEC Sixth Semiannual Report of the AEC, 1949, 
General Advisory Committee evaluating the stated: 


‘Genera 
"prospects for useful power from nuclear energy. 


In this report, the Committee predicted that lessons that the Commission is 
‘fairly practical reactors, which might be useful heeding, deliberately and energetically. lest the i 
for special purposes, would be available on an trations and futilities that attended other Gecoverien 
experimental basis within a decade. Ih. connec- 
tion with the growing shortage of uranium, it stomie energy. 
rgy to devoted much attention the beseding process | 
f large 
inlikely — 
use of ~ Some additional comment should be made — 
he engineering dificulties associated with about the “derivations” ‘with which Mr. ‘Whitney 


disagrees. Karl Marx pointed out the > effects of 


If unfavorable are made the change in the means s of production upon society. 
cost of uranium and the technical practicability of | Perhaps his theories are not popular today. The 
breeding, the result is that atomic power would not fact remains, however, that incomplete, 
_ compete with coal power in the United States ex- matic, and one-sided as he was, he called atten- 
cept in regions where the cost of transportation <a. tion to them, and rightly so. ‘The dev elopment — 5 


the fuel from the mine is the determining factor, or of the salaried working class, proletarian mass — 


other the email bulk movements, and trade unions were to great 
_ and weight of the uranium fuel are particularly Heth 


valuable. On the other hand, if favorable assump- ‘degree “ ‘derivations” of the industrial revolution. 
_ tions are made about the cost of uranium and the > disintegration of of crafts i is also a result of it. bi. 


of the ultimate 
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AMERICAN. SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIEW 
new and cheap energies, with such other factors — _ the California resolution. Through | attacking the. 
e 4 as the nationalization of industry and i increasing work of the Neylans, the > resolution helps to 
Pt mechanization and automatization of industry, strengthen hundreds of cautious and insecure 
will contribute to the change in social structure. social scientists across the country in carrying E| 
- I assumed, however, multiple, not a single, fac- 7 on necessarily controversial scientific work. . a 
tor in causation. To what degree other variables I would have preferred a stronger resolution, 
_ will contribute to | this process is not not subject | to and I gather that Professor Parsons would have 
measurement. also, but he had to sponsor a resolution likely to 
= s It seems to me that these are sufficient oma be acceptable to o members ¢ of a Society who : 


ments to warrant the assumption that atomic become hypersensitive to being thought inter- 
energy will be used for productive purposes in = in “social issues” or “social problems.’ 
the future and when this occurs—just when we My communication is especially occasioned 


oO 


‘implications | for social structure. the Society from Professors Ellsworth Faris, 
FeLiks Gross George A. Lundberg, and W. Edwards Deming. 
Brooklyn vas ae The Society’s mailing also i included Professor 


cannot, 
profess 


7 ON RESOLUTIONS BY ‘THE SOCIETY tion, but it did not give comparable space in any — a from t! 
sense to those favoring the California resolution 
that of 
To To the Editors the and other similar efforts to protect academic and 

Volumes dealing with the history 0 freedom in this country. I trust that Brookl 
ous natural sciences—social, biological, and the referendum will reveal an acceptance of 

a _ physical—usually portray with admiration the Professor Parsons’ a admirable interpretation an and ON 
7 poe of devoted and personally self-sacrific- 4 recollection of what Faris, Lundberg, and ee 
* ing scientists against authoritarians of one sort Deming stand for in ‘sociology. To the 
another. One gains, from such | accounts, a _ Lundberg sums up the position of himself and te 


the other two when he says that the issue was 


_-very clear impression that great advances in somett 
science have very frequently been made against _ “whether the American Sociological Society  iItn 


the opposition of vested interests. And some- 2 matter of policy wishes to identify itself wi cal So 


times these vested authoritarians play very dirty “pres: ‘years 
re grou ves the pro em, an eanswer 

Some anti-scientific persons and movements of course” n | ether. 

are the painfully obvious ones typified in recent «Every professional society, whether scientific } ing mé 

| times by the names of Mussolini, Hitler, Franco, _ or what, has certain purposes and engages iN = Scienc: 

certain types of actions. It serves no useful \@ Also 


urpose to call certain of its actions | pressure 


= Stalin. Some are less obvious promoters of 
group” activities if that is a fearful label. 


the hush-hush and crawl- crawl, persons who are i 


in many ways estimable ci citizens but who do not 8 
Shrink at times from the use of repressive meas- | Our Society is thought by its members to be a | 
ures in the pursuit of their goals. These are _crganized to further the development of socio- 
le like John Francis Neylan, long-time Hearst gical research and teaching. These purposes 
attorney, and his colleagues on the Board of would not appropriately be served, in my esti- 
_ Regents of the University of California. A great _ mation, by passing resolutions about war and 
many other enemies of the unfettered search for Peace in general, about the occupation of a . 4 in, th 
knowledge are of course the quiet effective ad-— country as such, or about a great many other Laer 
‘ministrative fixers who limit academic freedom _ things. ‘But I I believe ‘it can validly be contended » 

without ever showing their hands. When the that we can appropriately follow in the footsteps : A tribute 
Neylans make the Hearsts happy by succeeding, of other scientific bodies and Tesist efforts | 
the quiet fixers can much more efficiently carry : fetter scientific research and to . erode academic 
their repressive measures, by “a freedom. When Lysenko’s nonsense became 
trend. elevated to the level of a political and scientific 
Professor as os Chairmen of the in the Soviet Union, the biologists of 
Society’s Committee on Professional Freedom ~ the Western World ‘regarded this to be a scien- 
and Tenure, has performed most useful services _ tific as well as a political issue and condemned 
for us all, it seems to me, by furnishing needed those who to orthodoxy 


leadership in the and of through the suppres 
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tists. The American Psychological gossip, telling jokes simply have no 
too, quite conservative leadership and place in Sciencebuilding. Expulsion from bot 


organized to be far more responsive to its Society might be too drastic a punishment, but 

membership than is likely within the present at least offenders should have their names starred 
structure of the American ‘Sociological Society, in the membership lists with a note indicating : 

months ago condemned in vigorous terms were Guilty of non-Sciencebuilding 

California situation. A great many older ex- activities at the meetings of the American Socio- 

i amples might be added from astronomy, _chem- logical Society. And if anyone should plead that — 

istry, geology, and other fields. was acting not in his role as scientist but 


I hope that our methodologists and statisti- . his role as friend, acquaintance, or just p'ain 

be? “ales thew themselves as sociologists uman being, let it be pointed out that the 


will shortly see the wisdom of the position more reason he is at the meetings is that he is isa 
Sociologist and that he must play that role 


consistently while at the meetings. He wouldn’t 
there in any other role. 
us stick strictly to our one only task 
—Building a Science. Let us be thankful that — 
; ~ from that of a relativ ely eo" student to = are not as other men—like members of the 
American Chemical Society, for example, who 
that of a stooge or hireling. 
sin their naive innocence have among their pur- 
“ALFRED McCune Lee poses. the fostering, through their science, of 
Brooklyn College of the the City of New York — Public x welfare and adding to the material pros- 
and happiness of our people; or like 
oN RESOLUTIONS BY THE ee ‘aaa of the American Institute of Physics, 
"To the Editor: & Inc., who also naively have as their purpose the a 
= = advancement and diffusion of knowledge of the 
O tempora, O mores! For Goes (or science of physics and its application to human 
something) ! Bic... .! welfare. And thank goodness we are not like 
® It now appears that the American Sociologi- some _scientists—members, for example, of the 
cal Society has been Guilty for lo these many American Society of Professional Biologists or 
years of non-Sciencebuilding activities! Every the American ‘Anthropological -Association— 


- year we have, as a SOCIETY, banqueted to- aa admit that they y are members: of 
Now everyone knows that although eat-— 


typically taken by social psychologists 
sociologists. It is this: A responsible scientist 
cannot, as a scientist, emulate the w orld’ oldest 
"profession. "Especially the social scientist 
resist every effort to have his status “changed — 


and coddling—scientists is a “contribution | to 


our subject. This is clearly 1 not a Sciencebuilding, especially when (like Tolman, 


=o: protecting—even humoring and pampering 
Let us have no of thi 3 23 
activity. Let us have no more of this | _———_ for instance) the scientists are so irrational and 


_ Then there is the recently inaugurated Em- ‘capricious as to object to taking oaths and 

ployment Service! Until it can be ‘unequivocally — that. Protecting scientists in such puerile be- 

_ demonstrated, by proper analyses of variance havior is no concern of sensible scientists who a 
~ and covariance, with a few trace lines thrown must be careful not to appear to take sides in 
in, that this contributes to Our Science, controversial issue. Protecting scientists, 
"service should be discontinued. we repeat, is not a Sciencebuilding activity. 

AS for resolutions! What resolution ever con- have none of it. 

_ tributed one iota to physics or chemistry? None! —- Yours for grimmer + and grimme scientists. 

more of them! To think that all these years 

we have, as a SOCIETY, thanked the local Pennsylvania State College 


_ the amenities is mot a task for Science. Expugn ON RESOLUTIONS BY THE SOCIETY | 


‘hee resolutions from the records! Edito 
I would go so far as to recommend a a Béitor: 


police for annual meetings whose job it curious reasoning is the 

7° “would be to listen in on all kinds of lobby dis- letters opposing our onmalatiad s censuring the | 

-Cussions: to be sure that all were definitely con- California regents which were circulated to our 
our Science. Swapping stories, “membership, two of them being also reprinted 
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in the December, 1950, American Sociological In reference to the second criticism, I should 
ie q Review. It is argued that because pure science — hke to point out that nowhere in my chapter do — 
can be conceived of as an isolated system of i suggest that the class structure described for — 


. _ thought, _and because we like to emphasize that _ rural Jonesville can be generalized to other _ pee 


are scientists, therefore our organization Parts of the corn belt. Furthermore, the re. 
_ should keep itself politically pure, i.e. inactive. _ view er completely ignores what I consider to be — 
" We do not live in a social vacuum because we an extremely — important point in my chapter: | 
can isolate science in our thinking. A false con- the fact that although the Old American popu- 
: " clusion ought not to be adopted as a general lation of rural Jonesville manifests an emerging 
rule for action, especially not by us learned social class system, the rural Norwegian-Ameri- © 
| can population, , which comprises a good half 
It is further argued that we will have more ep of the township studied, is distinctly not differ- 
public respect if our organization acts only on entiated on the same basis.* 
4 matters of science and never acts on polities. 
aa Any public respect, or rather any public toler- of the book that the findings in Jonesville have | 
- ance, which we get from political inaction will more general application, it is evident that we 
not come from appreciation of our chiv: alrous cannot know the range of application, any, 
devotion to the purity of science but from our without additional studies of other American 


innocuousness. “Careful and regions. For this reason I was 


Tulane University make no generalizing statements in 
the chapter on my rural study. It seems to me 
ON HATT’S REVIEW OF 
ee IN shone eee views and articles to the effect that students of 


American social stratification should be wary 


about generalizing on the whole system from our 
ee wish to ‘comment on Paul K. Hatt’s review — few and scattered community studies are, by 


of Democracy i in Jonesville by W. Lloyd Warner ar and justified. Bu But, by now, , this, 


and Associates. In this review my chapter on 


a a rural | Jonesville had the distinction of being cially et many of the reviewers appear to zi 


singled out as the “least adequate” in the vol- — have little to offer by way of alternative empiri- 
ume. While this chapter undoubtedly has inad- cal or theoretical schemes for attacking the 
equacies, I should like to point out that these problems. Notable recent exceptions have been 
flaws are distinctly mot in the areas $ which which Hatt — a later article by Hatt* and such reviews and 
selects to criticize. papers as those by Florence Kluckhohn,® David 
__ The reviewer raises two criticisms: (1) that t Aber ® and Walter Goldschmidt? which go on 
discuss farm mobility “without reference to to “suggest new and p promising types of analyses 
= = the numbers of losses of farms in the of the problems of social stratification in Amer- 
_ depression or the frequency of farm purchase ica. This is indeed a healthy sign that perhaps 


ince 1938;” (2) that the typology of emerging we are reaching the point where we can improve 
social- class levels I present for rural Jonesville —_ 


“totally incomprehensible in another part of 


‘the corn belt familiar to the reviewer.’ ra eG Wisconsin Norwegians,” American Sociological Re- 
— reply to the first criticism, I call Professor - view, 14 (December, 1949) , 780-787, for additional — 
. Hatt’s at attention | to the fact that not only did material on this problem as it applies to rural 
discuss losses and purchases of farms in the 

1930’s, but that I have an analysis of the Paul K. Hatt, “Stratification in the Mass So- 
changing patterns of land ownership American ‘Sociological Review, 15 (April, 

township since the 1830’s (see pp. 242-43 of 1990) 


Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Sub 

the book » | orence Kluckhohn, ominant and Subs 

ee, 1 American 1. Sociological Review, 14 (December, nificance for the Analysis of Social Stratification,” , 


1949), g11-812, Social Forces, 28 (May, 1950), 376-393. 


8 Cf. Peter A. Munch, “Social Adjustment Among 


7 

_ 2Further data on land ownership, for which ae David F. Aberle, Review of Democracy - 

_ there was not space in the brief chapter in a Jonesville, in American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 

_ book, are contained in a previous article. Cf. Evon 20 (October, 1950), 839-840. ee: 

Z. Vogt, “Social Stratification in the Rural Middle TWalter Goldschmidt, “Social Class in America 

west A 364-375. 12 —A Critical Review,” American Anthropologist, 
(October- ‘December, 1950), 483-498. 


Although the view is taken in other chapters _ 
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Lazarsfeld, P. F., and Stanton, F. N.: Radio Re- Bo, 
search 1941 and 1942-43. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 
Mead, G. H.: Mind, Self, an and ‘Society. 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
—™M Murdock, G. P. (ed): : Studies in the Science of So- Z 
visiting professor of <a ™ ciety. New Haven: : Yale University Press. 1937. 
at University, the Sociologiska Newstatier, W. L., et al. Group Adjustment: 
tionen of the University is anxious Study in Experimental Sociology. 7 


theoretical objections ¢ to Warner’s 


copies of the following books, many of which School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
are probably out of print. At any rate, it has serve University, 1938. 


_ been unable to get them. Members of the ape Ogburn, W. F.: Social jal Change. New York: Huebsch, . 
Clifford: The Jack-Roller. Univer- 


Square, New York 3, New York, which will Shaw, C. et al.: ‘in Crime. 
then arrange to ship them to the Institute. The University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
-pooks needed are: jg Thomas, W. I. : Primitive Behavior. New York: 
McGraw- -Hill Book Company,1937,0 
. ba H. E., Becker, H. and Becker, F. B. (eds) : Themes, W. I, and Znaniecki, F.: The Polish 
Contemporary Social Theory. New| York: Peasant in Europe and America. York: A.A. 
_ Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Knopf, 1927 (2 vols.) 
A: Small Town Stuff. Chicago: 1 Wissler, Clark: Man and York: 
go Press, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1938. 
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APER = Sociological Theory 


The Committee on Contributed Papers con- — 


Robert Bierstedt, Univer 


F sists of E. William Noland of the University of Sociological Method W illiam Sewell, University 7 


North Carolina, Calvin F. Schmid of the Uni- of Wisconsin 
_ versity of Washington, and Robert F. Winch of i. Demography and Hu- Chairman not yet ee 
Northwestern University, , chairman. Anyone Ecology (2 
interested in presenting a paper at the 1951 =. 
meeting of the American Sociological Society Urban ‘Sociology i Gist, 
should send an abstract of the paper to the — 
‘Chairman of the Committee before April 1, Sociol 


1951. ‘If an author wishes to submit the 
q ural Socio ogy Ne y 


Contributed ‘Papers Robert Winch, Northwest- 
(3 sessions) ern University 
World Areas Davis, Columbia 


Al ANNUAL | ‘MEETING 


1 Chairman not et selected 
At the annual meeting of the American Social ology, 
joint wit APA) 
Society, which will be held in Chicago, (3 sessions) 


on September 5-7, there will be a Special "Application Chairman not y ‘selected 
gram under the direction of President Angell on matical Thinking to So- So 
“Social Research and the Problem of W orld — ciological Questions — 
Order.” This general session will be held 
W ednesday evening, September 5. 
The list of section meetings and of chairmen, "UBLIC. ATIONS BY 
SOCIETY 


so far as have been selected, is as follows: 


= 
Section Chairman Executive Committee of the American 
The Family (2 sessions) > Revien Hill, Institute sie "sociological Society has decided to issue one or 


- pleted paper, he may do so on the understanding 


In any case an abstract should be ‘submitted. 
_ Papers should be sent to the chairman, Profes- 
Robert F. Winch, Department of Sociology, 


Research in Social Science, two Bulletins on the practical affairs | 
University of of North C Caro. profession i in the hope that these may develop 


ultimately into a second official periodical. The 


Sociology and General Leo Haak, Michigan State — first of these Bulletins is scheduled for - publica- 
Education tion this winter and will deal with the use of 
Racial and Cultural Re- Robin Williams, Cornell sociologists in F ‘ederal and international agen- 
4 lations (2 cies. The preparation and editing of this ma- 

=o Joseph Lohman, Division — terial will be handled by the Society’s Commit- 
of Correction, Springfield, tee on Participation of Sociologists N. and 
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| The general theme of the W orld Congress was International Congress of Criminology in Paris on 


| \ reported on in a series of sessions grouped around Drapkin (Chile) ; B. di Tullio, F. Grispigni and 


i fessor René KGnig, University of Zurich; Professor A “committee was named to revise the cons 


Erik Rinde, Director of the Institute in ‘September. 


‘International Sociological headquarters of the Association. It was decided 
held its first World Congress ¢ of Sociologists under that the next World Congress of the Association : 
the auspices ‘of UNESCO in Zurich, Switzerland, should take place in 1953. 
September 4-9, 1950. The Congress was attended One of the projects on which the ISA is | working — 
by delegates from thirty countries and consisted of is that of a World Survey of Sociological Teaching, _ 
_a series of scientific discussion meetings as well as a | ‘Research and Publications. It is expected that this 
“number of organizational and administrative meet- material will be published under the joint auspices — 
ings. Special reports on the scientific meetings will of = and UNESCO some time in 1952. ; 
distributed at a later stage and will also appear 
in the UNESCO International Social 
letin. 


: eet Board of Directors, elected at the time of the 2nd | 


Society of Criminology. The 


~ “Sociological Research in its ‘Bearing on Interna- © September 16, 1950 met at the Law School of the 


tional Relations.” Some seventy papers from more University of Paris November 18- -19 to ‘elect 
_ than twenty-five countries had been submitted for — hemes and transact other business. 


“presentation _at the Congress and were read Present were: A. Molinario 


the following subthemes: (a) General and Method- a C. Erra (Italy); J. Graven and E. Frey (Switzer-_ 
ological Problems, (b) Problems of National Char- land); R. Grassberger J. M. van Bem- 

acteristics and Attitudes, and (c) Sociological As- melen (Netherlands) ; D D. Carroll and H. Mann- | 

pects of Relations Between Nations. A fourth group heim (England); Donnedieu de Vabres, J. Pinatel, 
discussion meetings was arranged as a joint Lagache, _P. Piprot d’Alleaume Vv. 

roundtable of the ISA and the International Politi- Stanciu (France) ; and T. Sellin (U.S.A.). 

| al Science Association in a series of papers sub- __ Represented by proxy were: S. Glueck (US. A.); 

mitted in response to the UNESCO inquiry into 0. Kinberg hi J. de Benedetti and 0. 
The Role of Minorities in International Affairs. Loudet (Argentina) ; L. Ribeiro’ (Braxil and E. 
At the organizational and administrative meet- de Greeff (Belgium). 


ings, twenty-nine sociological bodies in 20 counties _ Professors de Greeff, Kinberg and Sellin, who 


were admitted to regular membership. Included ~ ‘with di Tullio and Carroll had received the largest 


_ from the United States were the American Sociolog- — number of votes in the elections to the Board, 7 


ical Society and the Rural Sociological Society. | had given notice that they were not 


i The Association was organized on a parmanent for office. The following officers were th 


basis and a Council and an Executive ‘Committee President: : Carroll; 


Were elected. Vice- Presidents: Glueck, Grassberger, Graven 


‘The: following wer were elected as officers: and Molinario; 
Professor Louis Wirth, University of -General: Pinatel: 
Presidents: Professor Fernando de Azevedo, Bemmelen 


| ‘University | of Sae Paulo; Professor Georges — Treasurer: Stanciu. 


University of Paris; Professor Morris "Ginsberg, Tullio and Piprot -d’Alleaume were 
London School of Economics and Political Science. and honorary secretary- -general 


Other members of the Executive Committee: Tespectively. 
Professor Pierre de Bie, University of Louvain; — It was furthermore. decided that officers were © 
Profenor Th. Geiger, University of Aarhus; Pro- to hold office for two-year terms but could be 


fessor G. S. Ghurye, University of Bombay ; Pro- re-elected. 
ti- 


Kunio Odaka, Tokyo University; Professor Stanis- ie (Coordinator: Sellin) and another com 
law Ossowski, University of Warsaw; Dr. ae mittee (Coordinator: Lagache) to assemble nomina- 
Hamid Zaki, Cairo School of Social Work. tions for the international Scientific Committee 


‘Was appointed Executive Secretary-Treasurer for hold the next Congress in Buenos Aires was — 


Social Research, Grev Wedels pl. 4, Oslo, Norway eis _ The invitation of the Argentine Government to _ 
and the ome of 1954 was adopted. 


the period 1950-53, and his office was made the 
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SAN SOC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


e Britis Journal Delinquency. The During the war the activities of 


first number of ‘this new quarterly appeared i in Institute were reduced to a minimum. Its former | 
July 1950. The journal is the official organ of - Director, the late Godfrey Wilson, made a study — 
‘Institute for the Study and Teatment of De- of Broken Hill, one of the mining towns 
_ linquency and is designed for the convenience of Northern Rhodesia, and his successor, Dr. Mar 
<q 3 all concerned in one capacity or another with the — Gluckman, now Professor of Social Anthropology — 
‘study, treatment, and prevention | of crime. Besides at the University of Manchester, made a study of 
_ theoretical and practical articles, the journal will | the Barotse Kingdom and some short surveys in 
carry book reviews and abstracts and a calendar — other areas. However, it was only in 1945 that 
a existing or projected researches and administra- the Institute, financed by grants from the British | 
tive or organizational activities. The editorial board Colonial Welfare and Development | Fund, could volle 
consists of Edward Glover, Hermann Mannheim, expand its research activities. At this the 
and Emanuel Miller. The annual subscription Rhodes- Livingstone Museum was” established as 
is 27s.6d. (U.S.A. $4.00). Orders should be placed a separate organization, while the Institute began 
_ with Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 7 and 8 Henrietta o concentrate on sociological studies. Under the 
Street, | Convent Garden, London, W.C.2. Editorial 1945 scheme five workers were sent into the field, Sa 
communications should be sent to Editorial Board, 3 Dr. Elizabeth Colson (now Director), a graduate ‘ 
_ Institute for the Study and Treatment of — of Minnesota and Radcliffe, made a study of the | 
8 Buordon Street, Street, London, Mazabuka Tonga, a loosely organized people who 
farmers; Mr. J. A. Barnes, a graduate of Cam- 
ow Sociological | Society. The twenty-third bridge, England, and now lecturer in Social Anthro- 
annual meeting of the Society was held in Osaka pology at the University of London, made a study 
s October 21-22, 1950. The meeting was attended of the Ngoni people of east Northern Rhodesia, 
by about 230 members. The program included 4 an off-shoot of the famous Zulu state of South 
reports in eight discussion sessions on social re- Africa; Mr. I. _Cunnison, a graduate of Cam- 
Be, search and social theory, two panel discussions on __ bridge, who is still in the field, commenced the 
* 7 “Problems of Sociology in the Liberal Arts Course — study of the complex society along the banks of | 
of Universities” and “Problems of Educational _ the Luapula River on the Border between Belgian = 
Sociology,” and three public lectures on “Cultural Congo and Northern Rhodesia; Dr. J. C. Mitchell, 
Change,” “The Stability of Society and the Limi- a graduate of South Africa and of Oxford, Eng- 
= of Measures for Preserving It, with Special Tan, made a study of the Islamized matrilineal — 


Reference to the American ‘Welfare State,’” and — people of Nyasaland, the Yao, and Miss M. Elliott _ 
“A Report on the Congress of the International commenced a survey of the official statistical 
_ Sociological Association in Zurich. Sources on migatory labor in the region. In addi- public: 
__ The newly elected officers of the er tion to these workers, , Dr. J. F. Holleman, a = 


F Professor Teizo Toda a * Tokyo University as graduate of Stellenbosch | and Cape Town, financed © 
President and nineteen Directors including Pro- by the Beit Trust of Southern Rhodesia, com- 

- fessors- Ekai Hayashi of Tokyo University and menced a study of the Shona group of peoples in 

_ Jisho Usui of Kyoto University as Managing Di- Southern Rhodesia under the research aegis of 

rectors, Mr. Eiichi Isomura, Chief of the Public i the Institute. Preliminary reports of those studies — 
Welfare Bureau of Tokyo Metropolitan Office, as completed under this scheme are shortly to appear 

Director in Charge of Financial Affairs, Professor in Seven Tribes of British Central Africa which 

Junichi Kurokawa of Tokyo University as Director is being published by the Oxford University Press 

in Charge of General Affairs, and Professor Kunio in London. Other shorter papers and reports as, ay 
- Odaka of Tokyo University as Director in Charge _ for example, on political organization, have ap- oe 


of Liaison Business. — tal a) peared in Africa, African Studies and some of tl the 


‘The | Rhodes- Livingstone Institute Research __ Early in 1950 a second grant was made by the 
Colonial Development Fund and several new 


_ Plan. The follo t d by 
research projects have commenced. Dr. M. Pearsall 


Mitchell, acting director of the Institute. of the University Arkansas accepted an 


For the second time since its inception in 1938 
4 Rhodes- Livingstone Institute of Social Studies appointment make of the Lakeside 


a 


- University of Manchester, is to make a study of 


= er peter to A. encouragement and lon the north-western tip of Northern Rhodesia where 
‘motion of social research in British Cental Africa, there has” been considerable tribal ‘intermixture. 
ie., Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, = ®&: J. C. Mitchell has renewed his contract to 
_ Nyasaland. The public may become members by — make a study of the five copper-mining towns 
‘subscribing £1 annually which entitles them to known collectively as “the Copper-belt.” In addi- 4 
all the publications of the Institute and the use” tion a second worker has been enabled by the — 
@ the Institute — Beit Trust to start a study the Ndebele, 
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AND _ANNOUN CEMENTS 

off-shoot of the Zulu. Several other posts remain and controversies, extensive reviews of 
work of the Institute is largely with the translations. 
indigenous African peoples and hitherto with those * Soviet Studies is edited by J. Miller and R. A. 
peoples w their tribal environment. However, it x Schlesinger on behalf of the Department for 

bas been _ impossible to exchede from the studies Soviet of Scot- 


"urbanization and industrialization which Oxford, England whom | sui ‘bscriptions 
the economic life of the region. The study of the ~ - 50 per annum) should be sent. i ie 
corollary to the earlier studies. The research — American Council on Education. A total of 
b projects have been planned with the view not only 974 persons registered at the Conference on Higher 
to filling in the ethnographical blanks the ‘Education in the National ‘Service called by the 
area, but also to advancing the systematic socio- American Council on Education in ‘Washington, 
logical know ledge of the region as a whole. The  * -C., on October 6-7, 1950. In attendance were 
~ emphasis in all studies is thus on the social struc- college and university officers, representatives of 
and organization, and ethnographic descrip- national organizations in higher education, and 


tion is subjugated to this end. The research officers es of agencies. 
are ono to work i in the s same way and on 


and of government to plan for the 
that the work of the Institute will be i ‘most effective utilization of our colleges and uni- 
therefore lead eventually to the formulation -versities, both for the long-range future and to 
valid generalizations for the region. To this” meet immediate and foreseeable emergency needs.” 
end, where it is possible, material is presented were section meetings on military and 
quantitatively, care being taken that such statis- other training programs, research, contractual re- 
are collected on same basis and are pre- lations with governmental agencies, allocation of 
inthe same way, material, manpower utilization, policies relating 
_ Some results of the researches have been pub- to student admission and withdrawal, acceleration, — 
“ished in short articles in various British journals. civil defense, continuing essentials of higher educa- 
_ The Institute itself publishes in its Rhodes- Living- tion, and education for international responsibili- _ 
stone Institute Papers series, not only the longer ties. Copies of Bulletin 159, reporting this Con- 
"reports of its own officers but also any sociological ference, may be obtained gratis up to the number 7 
research material for the region which warrants of 50 by any institution or organization. _ ae ; 
publication. In addition to this it publishes a 
journal about twice annually, called Human Prob- Group Therapy The 
lems, in which various | book | reviews and research 1 Annual Conference of the Association was held — 
7. are written up for lay consumption. Further % January 26 and 27, 1951, at the Hotel New 


information on the Institute, its research projects Sires New ‘York. The program included four 


and its publications and those of its officers can — 
be obtained from The Administrative ‘Secretary, 


_ Rhodes-Liv ingstone Institute, P. O. P.O. Box 195, Liv- bership meeting. Headquarters of the Association — 
ingstone, Northern Rhodesia. are at 228 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


addresses, ‘three roundtable conferences, | a luncheon — 


meeting, a case presentation, , and the annual mem- 


Soviet Studies, a quarterly review of the social — po Corporation of New York. Among _ 
and economic institutions of the U.S.S.R. » is in tLe grants recently made _ Was one of $20,000 to 
its second year of publication. Its function is to Se woe of Oregon for the training of © 
act as a vehicle for academic work on the society college teachers in the social sciences. The Depart- 
functioning and developing in that country, and -ments of Economics, History, Political Science, and 
“for discussion by specialists relevant prob- Sociology are cooperating in this project wh 
lems concerning method and evidence. This in- emphasizes broader social science 
volves all the social sciences in their application Th 
_to a single ditsinctive contemporary community, | Directory of American Scholars. The ne 
and Soviet Studies may therefore serve as a special edition of this directory is again being undertaken — 
case of interrelation between the social sciences. by The Science Press. Many of the question- 
The ground touched on in the first year of publi- naires are now in the mail requesting information — 
cation includes economic institutions and thought; = scholars in various fields. The Science Press — 
_law and social institutions; philosophy, science and through the cooperation of the American Council 
- various other aspects of intellectual life; education, of Learned Societies hopes to produce an excellent — 
~ art and aesthetics; foreign policies and re- directory of about 25,000 persons in the various 
_ ligion. The contributions are in the form of articles, fields included in the directory. It is hoped that 


discussion communications, , reports of Soviet publi- those w ho read this announcement will recall re- 
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their ‘thereby return 


_ as promptly as possible so that the work may be 
_ completed, and the directory published by Sep- 
tember 1951. The following statement written by 
Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, executive director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, indicates 
the importance of getting this material to the 
editor as promptly as possible. 
“Because of an obvious nee need, the American 


= of Learned Societies encouraged The Sci- — 


ence Press in the publication, in 1942, of the first | 
edition of the DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN 
SCHOLARS. Two companion directories, AMER- 

. ICAN MEN OF SCIENCE and LEADERS IN 
_ EDUC ATION, products of the same press, were — 


already well established, but there had been no other tests of the Graduate Record Examination 4 


Developed by the Sociology Committee ap- 
pointed by Educational Testing Service from a 
panel nominated American Sociological 


=" 
Princeton Uni- 5 ; 


= a Prolenee Theodore Abel (Columbia University). 


Professor Everett C. Hughes (University of Chi- 


_ Professor Edward P. Hutchinson (University | of 


Be: 
Logan. Wilson (Tulane University) 


Pes _ This committee is also listed on page 20 of the il 


_ Handbook for Deans and Examiners. Inquiries re- — 
garding the Advanced Sociology Test as well as — 


comparable source of biographical information  SHould be addressed to G. V. Lannholn, Director, 


about scholars in the humanities and social sci- 


The Graduate Record Examination, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 D Nassau Street, Princeton, New — 


usefulness. It contained a large number of biogra- tn 


ences. _ The new directory immediately proved its 


particularly those of younger scholars, not 

to be found elsewhere, or available only 
"scattered publications of learned societies, and for Ih 
other biographies it was a more convenient source 
than were the large general directories. Plans for 


aa over-due second edition of RS Avenue, New York City. Its main objective is to 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICA) ‘SCHOLARS 

were suspended, first by the war, and later be- 
_ cause The Science Press was fully occupied in 

the preparation of new editions of ais IN 


College and “university administrators, 


_ now look forward to ‘the appearance of the new and taking action to improve them will be financed — HH 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN SCHOLARS, | 


scheduled for the fall of 1951. The Board of the field of prepayment health plans and will also — ; 
¥ Directors of the ACIS has endorsed the under- - financed at a university. A community evalua- _ 


‘taking as ‘a greatly needed reference work.’” _ 
All those who received questionnaires ‘Should 


mail them as promptly as possible’ to the editor, 


Jaques Cattell, The Science Press, Box 749, Lan- 


caster, Pa. It is also hoped that those who have not 
Teceived a but were included in 


: undeliverable. It would also help to receive the 


sketches corrected for all those who were included study. 


in the first edition, = 


"Health Foundation. The Health 


Information Foundation, financed by the drug, 


pharmaceutical, chemical and allied industries, 
_ was organized in 1950 with offices at 420 Lexington 


collect and disseminate information that will im-— 

. health conditions in the United States. a 

_ The foundation has made grants for a 
é catastrophic illness and for a hospital financing — 


study. _A community health study which will 


attempt to discover a pattern which communities — 
can follow in evaluating their health | "conditions 


at a university. Another study is being planned in 


of the multi-screening program of the Rich- 
- mond Department of oo Health is being com- 
pleted. 
"Professor Paul A. Maer, Depertment t of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology at _ Michigan State College, © 


and Professor Chasies E. of | 


persor 
and C 


is bei 


Testing ng Service. The Committee Department of the Air Force has 

for the Graduate Record Examination Advanced tablished a new social science research agency at ir 

Sociology Test has completed its work. The new Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. _ 
three-hour test developed by this Committee was This agency, the Human Resources Research Insti- 
administered for the first time in the nation-wide 7 tute, was authorized in July 1949 and is under = 
_ Independent Student Testing Pogram of the Gradu- the direction of a civilian social scientist, Dr. 
ate Recor! Examination on October and 28. Raymond V. Bowers, former Executive Director 
Since then, ‘t was made available also to institu- 7 of the Committee on Human Resources, Research 


— tions desiring to administer it to regularly enrolled — 


and Development Board, Department of Defense. 
One of three Air Force research agencies in the 


field of human resources, the ‘Institute has been : 
assigned a broad mission, focussed on the educa- 


over page of Advanced Sociology 
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News, AND ANNOUN 
2 Jems of the Air force. This mission includes re- the. Air Force, and. is the only such mission in the 
search problems of (a) officer education theater. Its members include the following: Col. 
_ personnel, (b) military management and man- George W. Croker, Ofiicer in Charge; Major John 
power utilization, and (c) strategic intelligence and ow. Quayle, Assistant to Officer in ‘Charge; Dr. | 
psychological warfare. The research | _ interests of Frederick W. Williams, Assistant Project Director; 
the Institute in these three areas encompass such | John C. Pelzel; Dr. John W. Riley, Jr.; Dr. 
_ varied problems of personnel operations as leader- Wilbur Schramm; Dr. Thomas W. Harrel, Assistant 
ship, morale, officer career guidance, manpower Project Director; Dr. Roger Bellows; Dr. 
utilization, , group Motivation, organizational analy- G. Cornell; Mr. Daniel Camp; Dr. 
sis and air-base community structure; and such’ Nicholas J. Demerath ; Dr. Nathaniel L. . Gage, Dr. 
problems of strategic intelligence and psychological ‘E. William | Noland; Dr. Floyd L. Ruch; Dr. S.. 
warfare operations as relate to the social and psy- - Rains Wallace; and Mr. Earl A. Waller, 
_ chological vulnerabilities of foreign nations. Being _ Other organizational plans of the Institute call 
P part of the research and development program of for the staffing of six research divisions grouped — : 
the Air ‘Force, the Institute has Air Force Sie three directorates, each of the latter being 
headed by an Assistant Director. Dr. Fred Couey A 
1 q developing an \ integrated long- range program to is Assistant Director in Charge of the Directorate — 


accomplish its mission. of Officer Personnel and Educational Research, 
‘The Institute has appointed an Advisory Re- and Dr. Samuel Goodman is head of the Educa- — 
search Council to assist in its development. The tional Research Division of that Directorate. Other — 
Chairman of the Council is Mr. Charles Dollard, members of the Educational Research Division 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of New _ include Dr. Francis ‘DiVesta, Mr. Paul Freeman, 
York; other members include Dr. Pendleton Herr- and Mr. Earl Waller. en ere eet 
President of the Social Science Research Coun- Other civilian staff members include Dr. Fred- 
s; cil; Dr. Carl Hovland, Chairman of the Department erick W. Williams, Program Director ot he Psy- 
of Psychology, Yale University; Dr. Leland DeVin- chological Warfare Division; and Dr. Dinko “9 
Assistant Director of the Social Science Divi- Tomasic, Project Officer in same Division. 
sion, Rockefeller Foundation; Dr. Philip» Hauser, Mr. Daniel Camp is Assistant Project 
Associate Dean, Division of Social Science, Univer- the Human Relations Morale Division ; Dr. 
sity of Chicago; and Dr. Carroll Shartle, Chairman, Glaister Elmer has recently joined that Division — 
The Council meets semi- annually, or oftener on call _ The Institute is fortunate in having a number 7 
of the Chairman, to review Institute policies and of professionally trained officers. Col. Dale Smith — 
to make suggestions concerning contract research. has recently completed his doctorate study at 
The Institute is developing its program of re- Stanford University, and has been named Assistant 
search through both contract and inservice projects. to the Director. Other military personnel — 
1 Several projects are now under way that involve in social science research include Col. George Croker, 
| contracts with universities or other organizations. _ Assistant to the Director for Requirements; Maj. 7 
The first phase of a study of the personnel records John Quayle, - Project Officer, Manpower; Maj. — 
system of Air Force includes an analysis Botsford, Assistant Project Officer, -Man- 
Norman Green, Assistant Project 
"personnel records Richardoun, Belows, Henry Officer, Education ; Capt. Robert Murphy, Assistant 
_ and Company, Incorporated. In the area of military — Project Officer, Personnel; Capt. Evan Stevens, _ 
Management, a study of role conflict in leadership Project Officer, Psychological Warfare; 
is being assisted by the Laboratory of Social Rela- and Ist Lt. Truman ‘Salyer, Assistant Proj ject 
sisted tions, Harvard University. Major research projects Officer, Personnel. 
ealth strategic intelligence and psychological warfare Inquiries with reference to employment 
& have been started by the Bureau of Applied Social ‘ contracts. should be addressed to the Director, 
Research, Columbia University, and by the Har-— - Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air 


-vard Russian Research Center, both of which have Force Base, Alabama. 7 = 
he 


research teams working in Europe. A contract has 
been signed with Ohio State University to assist 
_ in the planning of the research program. Several second annual studytour, devoted to study of mar- 
other contracts are under consideration. , Tiage and family patterns and services in Europe, 
ie November, the Air University Far East will be held in July and August 1951 under the 
Research for Human Resources was or auspices of Open Road, Inc. countries to be 
| ganized by the Institute to study human factor __ Visited include England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden — 
. Ee in the Korean war. This group is ~~ France. This travelling seminar is sponsored by 


= 


Marriage and Family Life T 


in Japan and Korea studying three main types of the National Council on Family Relations and an , 
human problems: morale, training, and psycho- demic credit is available through the State — 
warfare. group constituted of New York. The cost will be approximately 

$955. Anyone interested should write te Dr. —_ 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
_ Link, State ww of New York, New Paltz, | Rural Sociological Society. The aa 
~ New York, the leader of the studytour or to Open "have been elected officers for 1951: 
: Road, Inc., 50 W. 45th Street, New York sie el President: Robert A. Polson — 


Vice President: A. R. Mangus 
Russel! Sage Foundation. Director Donald gus 
vem has announced that Leonard S. Cottrell, Editorial Board: Irwin Sad Hitt 
Jr. has accepted an appointment as social psy- 
[ chologist with the Russell Sage Foundation start- __ 
ing February 1. During the second term of ‘this Committee on Teaching: McKinley 


year he will divide his time between Committee on Extension: William | Gordon 
his new duties and his work as Dean of the Col- Representative to American Sociological Society: 


of Liberal Arts at Cornell. Gordon — 


ey. The 195 ‘Barnard College. An initial gift of $5,000 
astern Sociological Society. The 1951 Annua . been made by the Edward L. Bernays Foundation . 0 
/ Meeting of the Rastern Sociological Society is to _ to establish a salary endowment fund for mor 1 
be Saturday, Sunday, April science teaching at Barnard College. The gift was 
at Yale Univ ersity. made on the recommendation of Doris E. Fleisch-— 
Sociologists are urged to submit reports on man, ‘Barnard 13, \ president af te Bernat 
research projects by February 15th to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Research, Professor Vin- 
cent J. Whitney, Brown oe 
Rhode Island who, with other members of the 
Committee, will ‘select those to included i Insti 
is 
beshood 


‘is bein Janned by President N. L. ‘Whetten, Uni. - 
waa Storrs, Connecticut. “tod sociology 
Other information on meetings can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Dr. Bernhard J. 
Stern, Columbia ‘University, New York 


: Brooklyn College of t the City of New York. 
Dr. Conrad Arensberg of Barnard College, Columbia wave 
‘University, and Dr. Joseph K. Folsom of Vassar ‘major 
 & Pacific Sociological Society. Newly elected py Arensberg is ‘offering a graduate seminar on | and Soci 
a officers for 1951 include Paul Wallin of Stanford - Culture and Personality, and Dr. Folsom, a gradu-— Head of 
a University, president; Joel Berreman, University ate seminar on The Modern Family. | a College, 
_ of Oregon, vice-president of the northern division; — Nathan L ,. Gerrard, formerly of Hofstra Col- Presiden: 
‘Harold Jacoby, College of the Pacific, vice-presi- and C.C.N.Y., has joined the staff as a sub- tions. 
: dent of the central division; Edwin M. Lemert, _ stitute for Assistant Professor Samuel Koenig who] In F 
- University of California at Los Angeles, -vice- is on a leave of absence to study in Israel. As- Preparat 
president of the southern division. Ray E. Baber, — sistant Professor Rex D. Hopper has temporarily Dr. Reul 
_ Pomona College, and Harvey J. Locke, University taken over Dr. Koenig’s duties as deputy depart- } ay 
of Southern California, will serve as members of ment” chairman for the School of General Studies. 
_ the Advisory Council and Leonard C. Broom of __ Dr. Hopper did special research in Mexico City a 
UCLA will be the representative to “the Executive during the summer of 1950 while he was teaching © of Chur 
le Committee of the American Sociological _ Society. ie at Mexico City College. The facilities of the Insti- at the H 
Gwynne Nettler, Santa Barbara College, | continues tute for Studies in Public og dye Attitudes been esta 
the Society’s secretary- treasurer, Were made available to him by Dr. Laszlo Rad- study lea 


‘The new officers will assume their duties at the vanyi, Director. Dr. Hopper taught courses at the Plan to 
annual convention of the Society to be held this 
atin America. rofessor 


1, _ Sidney Nelson, Executive Director of “Youth: logical S 
United for Better Citizens of Tomorrow,” the Insti 


_ joined the staff as a part-time Lecturer. He is of- —a three-n 
outside the western subserip- fering courses in Social Work Race Relations Brazil, ai 
tion basis, $2.00 for three years. This journal, nd Race Prejudi 

blished in an attractive format of a roximatel into 
pu PP ely = Norman F._ Washburne- “has been apps appointed 
70 pages, is issued in the fall of each year and  Yecturer in order to undertake special work in | Europe. 
contains the papers read at the meetings of the community relations under the guidance | 

preceding spring, a report of the Society’s business, sistant Professor LeRoy Bowman. 
and a roster of the officers and membership. Dn Max Wolff, formerly of the Commission a 

"Subscription checks or further inquiries should be nity Interrelations the American 

addressed to Gwynne Nettler, Santa Barbara Col- Jewish Congress, has been appointed Lecturer. of 

Dr. Wolff’s work in community counseling has re- ‘Mermerly 
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News: AND ‘ANNOUNCEMENT 
cently been described in June 1950 Look Magazine, - _[ndiana University. James Brown and Thomas 
October 1950 Community Service News, and Oc- Ktsanes have been appointed | instructors in the 
tober 1950 Heute (published by the State Depart- Department Sociology. Mr. Brown took 


in graduate work at the University of Minnesota 


Instructor O. Torrey Fuller has undertaken an was an instructor at Wayne University last year. © — _ 


=. comparative study of the teaching of Mr. Ktsanes was formerly a teaching fellow lal 
introductory sociology, as expressed in the Northwestern 
books and special literature during the fifty” Sheldon” ‘Stryker and Philip Buell have 
-years. He invites correspondence with others in- appointed time teaching fellowships. Both 
terested in this field of inquiry. were teaching fellows at the University of Minne- 
Assistant Professor Feliks Gross is spending the sota before joining the Indiana staff. Helen Bond, 
second semester 1950-1951 as a Visiting Professor formerly a graduate student at the University of 
of Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia. Illinois, has joined the -time teaching 
fessor on the faculty of the newly organized | Col- —_—~ Harry Elmer Barnes will serve as visiting pro-— 
lege of Europe at Bruges, Belgium. He is planning fessor for the second semester of the current ‘school 
to give a series of lectures there some time during year. He will offer courses in ey ae 
| pat Associate Professor Herbert H. Stroup’s text- — _ Two members of the department are on leave 
| book, Social Work, is being translated into Spanish for the academic year 1950-51: Alfred Lindesmith, 
by Professor Maria Eliana Umana of the School who is teaching at the University of Southern — 
of Social Service, University of Chile, Santiago, California, and Dinko Tomasic who is doing i: 
Chile. Dr. Stroup is conducting, for the fourth year, _ search for the War Department. Clifford Kirk 
an Institute on Social Work in Settlement Houses, gay specializing 
which is sponsored jointly by the Brooklyn Neigh- — _ In teaching and research in the amily area since 


dology and Anthropology of College. The late Edwin Sutherland’s Principles of 


Criminology, which has recently been published in 

Davidson Portuguese, is now being translated for publication 

ofiered are Criminology, Marriage and the Family, J 

and Social Problems. George A. Douglas, formerly vis — 
man has resigned from Clemson College to accept — 


Head of the Department ‘of Sociology, Alabama 
College, is potion the sociology courses. He is _ appointment as assistant professor in the 


A 
1 la- department of sociology at Stetson University. 
President of the Southern Council on Paseliy Rela "He joins Dr. R. E. Clark, profesor and head of 


department, and Dr. John B. Adams to assist 


In "February, 1951 a two-day ‘conference on 
Preparation for Marriage will be conducted with ‘in the 


wl 
Caro- Mississippi State College. D. w. Rivers has 


lina d - 
as returned to the staff of Sociology and Rural Life a 
after a year’s leave of absence in which he com- 
_ Hartford Seminary Foundation. An Institute - pleted his course work for the doctorate at Duke 7 _ 
of Church Social Service, making a fourth school — _ University. Mr. Rivers, who has both teaching and — 
at the Hartford Seminary Foundation, has recently research responsibilities, is assuming leadership 
been established. It will offer a two-year course of of the work that the department is doing in the 
study leading to the M.A. degree for students who field of community development. He is working a 
plan to engage in social service under religious with a college committee which has been set up to 
auspices. Charles G. -Chakerian, Graham promote activities of this nature. 
Professor of Social Ethics at the Hartford Theo- a  Emest H. Tucker, who was granted the MS. 
logical Seminary, has been appointed director of — degree” in 1 sociology by this institution in August, 
the Institute. Last summer Dr. Chakerian made — ‘to been employed by the B.A.E. on a cooperative eS) 4 
months’ study trip to Uruguay, Argentina, project on mechanization and farm labor adjust- 
—— Brazil, and Trinidad as part of his investigations ments, Mr. Tucker is working with cae 
into international social welfare problems. In 1948 Pedersen, the leader of, this project. "ays 
he made similar investigations in northwestern 


= 


* 


= Thompson of Duke University has been appointed 
Hunter ilies, Theodore . Abel has been - visiting Professor for the Winter and Spring 
“pointed | Professor and Chairman of the Depart- Quarters and will teach | courses usually handled by 


ment of Sociology and Anthropology. He was Professor D. Eliot. is in Oslo, Norway, on a 
formerly associated with Columbia University. 75 F ulbright Grant. Professor. East is studying the 
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i impact of the German Occupation on certain as- zation at the new Graduate School ” Public Health 
pects of Norwegian life. University of Pittsburgh in January. This 
‘The development of the new course, “An Intro- school has been organized with funds prov: ided by 


duction to the Sciences of Human Behavior,” the Mellon” ‘Foundation by Dr. Thomas Parran, * 
jointly by the Departments of Anthro- formerly United States Surgeon General. ‘The | 


pology, Psychology, and Sociology, has gone for- school opened for its classes in September of 1950, 
ward. A renewal of a grant by the "Carnegie 7 _ Miss Katherine Witz, formerly of the University — 

Corporation made. possible the services of three of Pittsburgh, has accepted. a position as full-time 
Teaching Associates for 1950-51. They are Dr. instructor in sociology. 
, Omar K. Moore of _ Washington University for Students majoring in sociology at PCW are 


"sistant 
Hamn 
a Sur 

held 
on 
speaki 
7 Sociology, Dr. William Elmendorf of the Uni- doing research projects” in connection with com- tunitic 
versity of Washington for Anthropology, and Dr. _ ‘munity institutions for their tutorials. Two students, = the o 


_ California for Psychology. The Carnegie Corpora- at the juvenile court, studying factors determining cost 
_ tion has just made an additional grant to finance success or failure on probation. Another student is" 
a conference in November 1951 at which time - Sorkin on adoption procedures in Pennsylvania, 

- _Tepresentatives of various institutions will meet to Two students are working on a survey of the 
discuss problems connected with the offering of time and other organized activities of the 
‘such cross- -disciplinary courses. churches in ‘the Shadyside area, etc. (All students 

The Departments of Sociology and Psychology PCW are required to do some form of 

are working out a joint program of courses in “research . in their tutorial projects.) Last year two 

social psychology, with particular reference to "students completed an extensive house-to- 

graduate training in this field. or the same community, which was of 

and Young take part in teaching the basic course _ especially high caliber for undergraduate research. 


as well as participating in various joint seminars. 
_ To stimulate the growth of this program the two = Purdue University. Applications for Graduate 


"departments have planned a cycle of specialized Assistantships in sociology for the school year 
courses in the summer sessions during the next 1951-52 will be received up to March 1, 1951, 
few years. These will include courses in group dy-  Stipends range from $60 to $120 per month, de- 
namics, leadership, public opinion, scale construc- pending upon the service required. Training is pro- ~*~ 
tion, and personality- -culture relations. 


My ‘Donald K. Lewis of the University of Southern for example, are working on a controlled project _—sintern 
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_ vided in such fields as sociological theory, research 
methods, industrial sociology, rural sociology, family 


well- equipped sociological laboratory 
_be ready for use by opening of the Winter Quarter, — 


ecology, and related fields. This new laboratory in 
addition to the one built last year for social psy- St. Michael’s College has er a new So- 


chology—jointly | with the: Department of Psy- _ciology club and Leon Babbie, a senior, is its 


chology—now gives the department adequate quar- ‘first president. Prof. Robert Ansheles is gl 


minority groups, and criminology. 


in ru 
-sociol 


os ters for our program of research training. Lael of the club. An alumnus of St. Michael’s, he re- 


turned this year after teaching a at Seton ‘Hall 


Oregon State Bakkum, Head 


College in New Jersey. 
_ Trips to different kinds of institutions heen 


of the Department of Sociology, was visiting pro- - out Vermont, meetings with Alcoholics Anonymous ae 8 
4 fessor at the Province of British Columbia, Depart- _ Board 
units, visits to social welfare meetings, and attend- 

_ ‘ment of Education, 1950 Summer Session, at Vic- ance at court sessions are amon - ro jects —- é Attitu 

_toria, B.C. Professor Bakkum is on leave ‘during Pro) in 

fessor ‘Robert H. Dann, senior professor in the -chairn 

: department, is Acting Head of the department. ie San —" State College. A Seminar in in the 

‘Mrs. Clara Louise Simerville (B.A., Willamette India is “announced for the forthcoming summer. dealin 

University; M.A., University of Oregon) is em-— Under the direction of Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, Professor ‘in nol 


of Philosophy, the group will study conditions in 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. _ Designed primarily 


_ ployed in the department for the year. During the _" iPr 


- first semester Professor Bakkum was visiting pro- 


osiun 
fessor in the Department of Rural Sociology, {fer educators, speakers. and writers, the Seminar 
Cornell University. He taught part time and did will study social and economic conditions, the paper 
research in rural sociology part time. On February _ ‘political situation, and aspects of religion and Pre 
2, 1951 he will leave for Egypt where he will be id philosophy. Interviews with prominent leaders are they 

_ Fulbright lecturer in rural sociology at the Ameri- _ assured (including, it is hoped, Prime Minister _Jeader. 
can University at Cairo. He expects | to return to _ Nehru). Stops will be made at Honolulu, Manila, the 4- 
“his duties at Oregon State College next September. Be, Rangoon and Singapore. The group will travel by Pr 
sharing expenses as a cooperative. interdi 

_ Pennsylvania College for Women. Dr. Mabe! _ Total costs for the summer are estimated at $1500. re the 

a pape 


A. Elliott will give a seminar in Social ee Se es should be addressed to Dr. / a G. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Fisk, San Francisco State College, ‘San 2, Professors Gross, Monachesi and are en- 


This gaged in studies on group cohesiveness and social 

ed by | a Stratification in the Laboratory for Research in 

The sistant Professor of Social Studies, and Dr. F.M. > Department will have available a number 

1950 Hammond, Professor of Philosophy, are organizing teaching and research assistantships and fellow- 

versity a Summer School for American students, to be ships for the academic year 1951-52. Interested — 


held at Port au Prince, Haiti. The emphasis will © applicants should write the Chairman of the De- 
be on brushing up one ’s French in the only French- and should submit their applications 
N are speaking republic in the New World; unique oppor- before March, 1951. 
com- _ tunities for social research also will be offered in © = 


dents, | = only country in the world where all major ee of Wisconsin. New members of the 
project _ international organizations are at work. The total | Department are Professor Otis Duncan, offering 


mining = a cost will not exceed $500 per head, including return coyrses in statistics and population; Mr. Milton i 
lent is journey by air New York-Port au Prince, full Barnett, in the general area of cultural anthropology — 
vania, board and lodging, t tuition semana and social psychology; Dr. A. B. Harter, in the 
of the 0 pervision. and methodology area, and Mr. R. Morris, 

of the in the general area of social organization. 

udents ‘Massachusetts. Floyd W. ‘Dotson, During the academic year 1949-50 
riginal | ‘ who completed his dissertation last spring under master’ s degrees and nine doctorates were granted. 
ir two the direction of Professor John Sirjamaki at Yale, Although enrollment for the University has dropped 
-house has accepted a position as assistant professor at _ two thousand since last year there has been no 


the University of Connecticut. . He has been re- observable drop from previous high 
placed by Mrs. Mary E. W. who last in departmental offerings. 
at Smith College. Professor Becker has been appointed consulting 
John F. Manfredi is offering one course at Mt. editor of the Cologne Journal of So- 

Holyoke College, as is J. Henry Korson. ; 
University of Michigan. Dr. Robert M. Mac- - conduct a training seminar on the social structure | 
ie delivered the William W. Cook lectures on _of Cotswold villages. Mrs. Becker will be carrying on 
- American Institutions November 27—December © 1, a study of Hessian villages. Last summer Pro-- 
_ 1950. His general topic for the five lectures was fessor Becker participated in the Norman Waite 
“Democracy and the Economic Challenge.” _ im _ Harris Foundation Lectures, lecturing on “ “German — 
Gerhard Lenski will offer a new course in Families Today.” 
; social stratification the second semester, Professor Howells has had Japanese publica- 
Dr. Arie Den Hollander of Amsterdam will _ tion of his Mankind So Far. This summer under a 
‘tench in the Summer Session of 1951, giving courses Viking Fund grant he collected color Photograph — 
in rural sociology and contemporary European material of human fossils ava‘lable in England 


he sociology. France. Committee appointments during the 
‘colle year were National Research Council, Division of 
rough- of Minnesota. Professor F.S. Chapin Anthropology and Psychology, and the Committee 
ral was recently appointed to the Advisory — Editorial — on Research in Physical Anthropology; Social Sci-— 

Board of the International Journal of Opinion and Research Council, Committee on Personnel ; 


- Attitude Research. He is continuing his research and Congres International des Sciences Prehis- 
in experimental designs. toriques et Protohistorique, Zurich. Professor Ho- 

Professor Neal Gross was recently appointed is also editor of the American Journal of 
chairman of the research advisory committee of — | Physical Anthropology and Co-editor of American 
Minneapolis Community Chest and Council Lecture Series in Physical Anthropology. 
/ dealing with an evaluation of recreational facilities On October 2 at Washington Professor Hill re- 
‘ofess¢ in north Minneapolis, ported to the President’s Commission on Migratory 
ons & Profesor Lowry Nelson participated in a sym- Labor on the social lag in continuing beet sugar — 


ts out- 


‘ofessor 


erative. 


imarily posium on the Caribbean in Midcentury a at the production in the United States. Professor Clinard 
seminar University of Florida, Dec. 7-9. He presented 7, had read at the Second International Congress a 
ns, the _ Paper on social and economic problems of Cuba. Criminology, Paris, a paper on “Sociologists and 
and Professor Douglas Marshall recently addressed American Criminology.” In line with his continuing 
lers are” ‘ the regional meeting of 4-H Club professional research on the role of the tavern in modern so- 
Minister  —Jeaders on the contributions of. sociology to ciety he addressed the Yale School ‘of Alcohol 
Manila, _ the 4-H program, Studies on “Drinking Customs and the Community. a 
avel by Professor Rose participated in Professor Kolb is continuing research on Inter- 

y 


interdisciplinary — conference on social — psycholog q pendence in Town and Country Relations in Rural 

_ at the University of Illinois, Dec. 6-9. He presented Society, and will be visiting Professor at St. Olaf - 

a paper on group processes in the — Minnesota. Professor Barton is  Continaing 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
his research on a survey of public libraries in and Office of War Information—where his i, 


Wisconsin. Professor Wileden has been appointed _ knowledge of Oriental peoples and cultures was 
_ Chairman of the North Central Area Town and ~ in constant demand. His sense of the responsi- _ 


= bilities of social science in the National interest 
no less than his own concern for theoretical 
area: OBITUARY problems of directed cultural change, was an 


JouN FEE -EMBREE, 1908-1950 important factor. influencing his acceptance of 


an appointment by the Department of State in 
“on December 22nd, John Embree, Research — 1947 as U. S. Cultural Attaché in Siam and 


Associate in _ Anthropology and Director of great 
Southeast Asia Studies in Yale University, was the conclusion this and 
| _ Struck down by an automobile and instantly | aim high hopes of forws arding our systematic. 


killed while crossing the street in a oy: = a understanding of the lesser known Asiatic peo- 
his Hamden, Conn., home. ples, he accepted one of the first appointments 
him at the time, and also a victim in this in Yale’s Southeast Asia program in 1948. — 
doubly tragic fatality, was his” 16-year old he immediately displayed his remarkable capaci- 
daughter and only | child, Claire. Thus has so- ties for both scholarly and administrative se 
a science lost one of its ablest practitioners ; 7 


not only did he carry a full teaching load 7 
good vill graduate instruction, he also undertook ‘the 
preparation of several major bibliographies of 
fast Iriend. region, and served as editor of the “Cul- 
‘1908, John Embree was, tural Report Series” of the program. As if that 
and the late ‘Edwin R. Embree. He received he continued 


‘sultant and advisor to numerous public 
B.A. degree from the University of Hawaii in private bodies, notably the Far Eastern Pro- 


1931, an M.A. from Toronto University 
and his Ph.D. in anthropology from the Cc. A. and = 


University of Chicago in 1937. At the latter to 
institution he | came in contact with Radcliffe- = ma 
to whom he gave much credit for in- : 
‘spiring his pioneer field-work during 1935 an 


Despite his to serve, 
s clear to his friends that he hoped for fewer 
interruptions in future and more time for basic 
Tesearch of his own than had been available 
during the last decade. His receipt of a Ful- | 
_ bright award shortly before his death— —together 


di h with supplemental grants from the Social Sci-— 
toware ination of antht ropological and Research Council and ‘the Viking Fund—_ 


Few social scientists in our time have en- the beginning a new 
joyed wider experiences of different peoples and _ Despite unsettled conditions prevailing i in that | 
cultures than John Embree, and still fewer i the prospect of an early return to the 


have served as many institutions a field filled him with eager anticipation; and his i 
"during the same period as faithfully and well. ta 
to social science is made the more poignant. 
From 1937 to 1941 he was Research Associate 

In addition to journal articles too numerous: 


: and, later, _ Assistant Professor of Anthnopology 4 te mention, John Embree’s publications s include 


a the University of Hawaii; and again from 
1945 to 1947 he held an associate professorship Suye Mura, A A Japanese ‘illage 1939); 
Acculturation among the Japanese of 


at the same institution. In 1941 he was made > , 
Assistant Professor at Toronto, but. following Hawaii (Menasha: ‘Memoirs of the / American 
our entry into the war his principal academic Anthropological Association, No. 


rop 59, cm 
Japanese Nation (New York, 1945); Japo- 


his widely- known account of this investigation, ay. 
Temains: one of the landmarks on the road 


connection was with the University of Chicago, : 
where he held the rank of Associate Professor Peasant Songs [with Ella Embree and 


_ ese area studies in the Civil Affairs: Training American’ Folklore Society, Vol. 3 | 
_ School. His major war-time activities, _ however, = sia 7 
consisted of an endless "variety of essentially [with William L. Thomas, (New 
sara services in several Federal agencies 1950); and Bibliography of the Peoples and — if 
—Office of Services, War Relocation Cultures of Mainland Southeast Asia [with 
Lillian Lillian Ota Dotson] Haven, 1950). A 


E Anthropology a and acted as director of Japan- Yukuo Uyehara] (Philadelphia : -e of the 
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me 2 ae shortened remain more than conjecture. But we _ basic, cultural sense, his tolerance was first and 


_ do hold and cherish the memory of the man as__ foremost a way of life rather than an acquired 


we knew him. John Embree was scientist and _ belief. With wit and quiet laughter and irrepres- 
humanist, not in turn but at one and the same sible enthusiasm he stood and fought for the — 

_ time. The use of disciplined reason, as the dignity of man and mutual understanding. — 

= of man’s powers, was basic to his REED 

eredo; but his own warm and sympathetic Yale University 
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BOOK 1 REVIEWS 


several] 
this be 
definiti 
empiri 


Taquiry. By D. Lasswett and 
HAM KAPLAN. New Haven: Yale 


requires a aye variant of the classic hypoth. 
in science: i.e. the states” conditions 
in the past with reference to a “then” which 
2 alw ways takes place i in the future. Since the —. i 


systematic inquiry which lacked. cannot be scientifically known, Lasswell points 
out, are speculative 


The contribution has included valuable tech- del 
models. 
the invention of such tools | between ‘certified knowledge 


a Harold I D. Sone all’s s contribution to the study 


Content Analysis (Language of Politics, 1948) ; 4 d inf 4 1 k lin 
the adaptation of such tools as the depth inter- ation is apt contrat in the 


view (Psychopathology and Politics, 1930) and _Lasswell perspective, so that the policy scientist — 


the life-history (Power and Personality, 1948). , 
= The contribution also has included valuable con- -Physicist—i.e. he need neither avoid inquiry 
cepts: e.g. the analysis of values as “objects of about nyt sientcally 
desire” (Politics: Who Gets What, When, How, Tf he 
1936), which has led to a systematic reappraisal 


2 


3 need not behave as if he were an historian or a 


researc 
World 


ane of power as index and agent of the social process © _ Works with: operational indexes—empirical data F Comm 
a (The Analysis of Political Behavior, 1949). ee organized i in terms of a determinate universe of i his de 
) central contribution, however, has been discourse—his him when he prison 
-methodological—in the older, grander sense of beyond the of scientific inquiry. Thus | predict 


Ws -rsethodology as way integration of concept and 4 logical analysis is brought to the aid of social 
4 technique. to produce certified know ledge where by explicit the uses and limits 


oversight. This has entailed sustained logical of ‘policy. 


1945) 
curity 
evolvir 
configt 


analysis of the conditions under which we can Power and Society perspecti osition 

obtain scientifically validated knowledge about emphasize that inquiry is one way testing 

the political process in society, and the methods : studying interpersonal relations and that | - to suck 

x by which we can obtain maximum enlightenment _ - Proper subject matter is men-interacting-with- This 

= on political behavior under those conditions — environment. Ten chapters, organized in three | empiri 

7 where strict scientific method does not apply. ‘Parts, take up the major foci of political inquiry = a 

Lasswell’s perspective on this problem is con- thus conceived: Persons, Perspective Groups; makes 

tained in his: theory and practice of “develop- ‘Inftuence, Power , Symbols, Practices; Functions, fashior 

| mental an alysis, ‘first elaborated in World ‘Structures, Process. The emphasis, is cont 

Politics and Personal Insecurity (1935), which explicitly formulated i in the first 

since the contest wack of is kept at the center of attention throughout ] this ol 

tematics in the Lasswell canon. Now, after fif- This integration of methodological systematics bo 
teen years of applying it Se wedleus | aspects of with an interpersonal focus enables the authors — 


to bridge the gap between social theory and re- 

search in a special way. Formal definitions lead 

il propositions b by a direct 1 route. 


> me er in the social ‘Process, Lassw - returns to 


The is Power and pher of social science, using the tools of sys 
Dev elopmental analysis inv olves the applica- analysis which have been applied so fruitfully 
Be tion of a comprehensive conception 2 of the fu- the natural sciences and mathematics, and as 4, | 


ture to data on the past and present. The special instigates of concrete stop- 


effort is to conceptualize the present as a process, ‘ping to change hats. 
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can take space to cite only a few of the confident that book wi 
several dozen hypotheses presented i in intense versions of the familiar 


the terms as used, so as to facilitate ‘Lamb or r George Orwell. It is certainly that 
empirical testing. The emphasis is on eliciting Lasswell, though he he is a masterful stylist, writes 
trend an and covariance data, e.g... in a manner not conducive to rapid reading. His 


On - “Naked power tends te te exercised are difficult, and this one more than most. 


political myths For graceful essays on the past Lamb is admir- 
be and for vivid portraits of future horrors 
consults Orwell. For a “framework for 


inv rersely with the disparity between its. ‘skills "political inquiry,” which uses the past to under- 


e and those of the rank and file. ” cael stand and deal with the future, | one must turn 
On. Propaganda: “Propaganda ‘pushes the inten- Lasswell. Grant him his purpose, 
sity of Situations to facilitates must be studied with by a 
all themselv es social scientists. 


Stanford University 


the degree to which those who make produc- 


tion policies” also make e distribution policies Ya Vocation actuelle de la Sociologie: Vers une 
(policies r relating to value shaping and sharing Sociologie différenticlle. By GEORGES 


are in in the same te vircH. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
ab 


| 7 On Elites: “The circulation of a leadership \ varies 
France, 1950. viii, 607 pp. ‘1,200 fr. 
of Many of these | propositions were ory 


tates crisis if the intensity is high. ting 
® On Process: “The stability of a rule varies w . 


EB by Lasswell i in the course of his own pioneering — A This impressive work (which inaugur: ates the 
researches: g. Propaganda Technique in the “Bibliotheque de Sociologie Contemporaine” 

World War "(1927) and World Revolutionary — edited by its author) consists of two parts, 
Communism (1939). Others a are derived from “Toward a Differential Sociology’ and ‘ 
his developmental construct of the “garrison- cedents and Perspectives.” Despite Gurvitch’s 
prison” state, on which he has based major stress to the contrary, the two parts do 
predictions (World Politics Faces Economics, strike me as necessarily connected: we more 
1945) major prescriptions (National Se- nearly have books, of which the second 
curity ane Individual Freedom, 1950) about the -somewhat randomly and in Part 


The focus of these the first. This connection, however, 
tations does n not guarantee th the facility of their ‘tracts: ‘nothing: from the considerable intrinsic 
in concrete situations; but the impetus 


to such testing is in this book. — 
“establish a sociology commensurate with the 
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makes a book in tion out Gurvitch’s « over- r-all ‘conception 
:s Consequently, at many points the =i of the field. Most outstanding is his insistence 


is confronted with an imposing array of what “upon three “types sociaux” or (in ‘rough trans-_ 

Lassw ell calls “taxonomic structures.” Howev er, lation) three basic structural phenomena of 
“this, observation should be noted as basic to. ~ social life: (1) “forms of sociability, which are 
™ equilibrium in the most varied ways within 


a ‘taxonomy is not a substitute for but small, as well as in 
an instrument of Political inquiry. ~The defi- 


nitions will ¢ encourage only a sterile verbaliza- global society”; as “microsociological 
i ‘tion unless they are taken as tools for the _ types, ” they are the most abstract and general 


systematic observation and interpretation of of the types; (2) groups, which are more - 
crete, since they are “actual collective units,” 


the political 
rather than “a sort of social ‘electrons’ ‘vita- 
Having heard the usual Tun contra- Lass- Mins’ like (1); and (3) “global societies,” "mos 


polemic these fifteen years, the review er is concrete, e, the ‘macrocosms of groups 
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| (which einen are the microcosms osms of forms ‘to the forms spontaneous sociability takes; and i 

of sociability).” The study of (1) is “micro- : “we’s” serving the general interest vs. “we’s” Pi 
sociology”; that of (2) and (3), “macrosociol- | _ serving particular interests. It should be noted — 

ogy. ” “Differential sociology” appears to be that (as Gurvitch points out) that Criteria 6- 8 are 

sociology which acts upon the distinction be- ‘a applicable to a typology of groups. — C 

(1), (2), and (3), and especially between Chap. 4 diagnoses the extant sociology of of ex 

micro- and macrosociological problems. eal groups as deplorable, attempts to account for 


The he first two chapters are preparatory, . Chap. ap. this unsatisfactory situation, lists ten sociological © partia 
‘Se disposing of some “ “false problems” of nine- phenomena which are not groups (among them, | — “func 
teenth- -century, sociology, and Chap . 2, “Depth - plurels in physical proximity, “a ‘associations,” and — frater 

Sociology,” distinguishing ten layers or levels and defines a “group” as «| eestat 
(paliers) of “social reality”; (1) morphological an empirical [réelle] but partial, directly oe 
a ecological surface, (2) ‘social organizations - " servable collective unit, founded upon con- gent-c 
(or organized superstructures), (3) social” al tinuous, active, collective attitudes, having a global 
models (patterns), (4) regularized ‘collective common task, a unity of attitudes, works, and -wholl: 
haviors outside the « organized superstructures- behaviors, a and constituting a structurable group 

(rites, procedures, ‘costumes. , fads, etc.), cial framework tending toward a ‘specific _ incom 
social roles, (6) collective attitudes, (7) social equilibrium of the forms of ‘sociability 


collective behaviors, (9) collective ideas By ‘structurable,’ ’ Gurvitch the strain 


natior 
— toward a relative stabilization of the 5 


3 


forms of sociability, of the equilibrium — 


ity” among collective attitudes, activities, tasks, 
of sociabi ty” and the “macrosociological” Chap. and collective behaviors, as well as of the 


‘5 on groups (the two being separated by a dis- position, role, _Telations” of ‘the 


cussion of the relation between microsociology a “outside” itself (p. 292). 
sociometry— —cf. Sociometry in France and 


United States, ed. by” Gurvitch, 1950) are” a group is ‘ ‘structured”— which 
the most important parts of Gurvitch’s system. mean “organized”— —when this tend- 
After criticizing extant classifications of forms ency is realized and this stability is attained 


sociability, the author develops his own within 
one, which consists of eight divi- Gurvitch presents a a “pluralistic’ classification 
sions: (1) spontaneous vs. organized sociability; of groups, which is based on 15 criteria. It 
(2) 5 “spontaneous sociability through interpene- should be noted that while in this chapter the 
tration, participation, and partial fusion in author appraises most relevant treatments 
‘we's’” vs. ‘spontaneous sociability through groups, he omits (probably because published 
partial op opposition and mutual relation between. too late) two significant ones: Gerard DeGré’s 
_ ‘I,’ ‘you,’ ‘he,’ and ‘they,’ which latter constitute : “Outline for a Systematic Classification of Social 
“relations with others’’ me: (3) “mass,” “com- Groups” | (Am. Soc. R. 14:145-148, 1949), and a 
munity” (communauté), and ‘ ‘communion’ John _K. Hemphill and Charles M. W estie’s 
kinds of “we’ s” differentiated in terms of the “The Measurement of Group Dimensions” | Wd 
intensity and depths of their interpenetration, — Psych. 29:325-342, 1950; also cf. some other — 
integration, , and id partial fus fusion ; (4) convergent = cited in these papers). The latter, in 
(de rapprochement) vs , Greg (d’éloigne- its exposition of 14 group “dimensions,” ’ several 
ment) vs. “mixed relations within 1 sociability y which | overlap with some of | Gurviteh’ s “cri- 
through “partial: opposition and mutual relation, teria,” ” is a closely related enterprise, although, 
according to the intensity of the “relations with being more thoroughly tested, it is more ad- 


others”; (5) active vs. passive sociability; (6) vanced than Gurvitch’ s largely "programmatic 


- “uni-functiona multi- functional,” and ‘ ‘super- ‘scheme. If juxtaposed, both would undoubtedly 
functional” active “we’s,” ’ “according to whether enrich one another. At any rate, _Gurvitch’s 15 
accomplish a ‘single common work,’ several criteria are as follows: (1) content (uni-, multi-, 
works, or . totality of works impos- super- -functional groups); (2) size (small, 

a sible to specify”; (7) differentiation of organ medium, large) ; (3) duration (temporary, last- 
ized sociability according to degrees of acces- ‘ing, permanent) ; (4) “rhythm” (slow, medium 
sibility to sociabi ility and sccording accelerated “cadence” ; @) dispersion of 
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bers (at distance, with artificial contacts, A mere table co ntents can be given of the 
4 periodically a: assembled, permanently “united); second part of the book. Chap. 6: the develop- 
(6) basis of formation (“natural” [de fait], ‘ment of the “conscience collective” in Durk- 

voluntary, compulsory) ; (7) accessibility | (open,  heim’s sociology. (See Talcott Parsons, The 

| 2 conditionally accessible, closed); (8) “degree _ Structure of Social Action, p. 309, n. 3, for rea- 
la of exteriorization” (articulation, structure: un- son against translating the term. On ‘the other 


organized- unstructured, unorganized-structured, hand, Gurvitch would have been helped i in some 


“partially organized, completely organized) ; (9) parts of his discussion if he had referred to the © 
“function” (parental, fraternal, local, ‘economic, — two meanings of “conscience” as expressed by — 
fraternal- economic, “non- -lucrative,” “Mystico- “consciousness” and by “conscience. ”) Chap. 7: 
ecstatic); (10) “orientation” “divisional” ‘magic vs. religion; the relations between magic 
“unitary’ '—divergent- -competitiv e and conver- and law; ; Chap. 8: Durkheim’s conception of 
 gent- -cooperative); (11) “penetration the “moral facts”; ; Chap. 9: Bergson’s significance 
global society (refractory, partially subject, for sociology; and Chap. 10: the sociology of 
wholly subject) ; ( 12) compatibility with other the early Marx. In an oversimplified fashion, it 
groups” (wholly compatible, partly compatible, _ may be said that the difficulties encountered by 
_ Sacompatible e with groups of the “same kind”; ; the authors discussed are shown to be diminish- 
“exclusive” groups) ; (13) “constraint” ‘(groups able if not resolvable through the application 
i ‘with conditional and unconditional con- of Gurvitch’s conceptions as developed in Part I. 
This “review” can only > call attention to the 
eile’ | ation or collaboration) ; and (15) degree of book and give an idea of what is in store for 


unity (of organized groups: its reader. For lack of space, it was 


“confederalist”). group is 
~ thesis of the forms of sociability or by the 
preponderance of a central group over sub- sider it as an “example of as 
groups... . [it is] federalist if its organization American, sociological inquiry; etc. While ex- 
oe based upon a synthesis of sub-groups in -pecting its more thorough appraisal, sociolegists | 
such a way that central group and sub- “groups _ (and philosophers) should give it their con- 
[share equally in the formation of the group’s- certed 
unity; it is] confederalist if its « organization “ H. 


‘is based upon a synthesis of sub-groups in The 0 Ohio io State University 


| inate over the central group (p. 337). wiih 
The chapter ends with statements on the uses ysis. By Sepa ELDRIDGE, BrEwTon Berry, 
of the typology, among them, for the sociology § Hazotp A. GiBBARD, NoEL P. Gist, Cart M. 
morals, knowledge, law , religion, art, language, Rosenquist, Matcorm M. ‘Wittey. New 
education, “in short, in our terminology, forthe york: Themes Y. Crowell Co., 1950. xvi, 720 
Sociology of the mind [esprit] or, in that of $4. 


American: sociologists, for ‘social control’” (p. 
ociolog An Introduction to the Study of 
339). (See also p. 411. “And for other strange 


yther = p. concerning “social 


r, in 
veral 


a Society: By Ray- 
into ‘ ‘social class” (as a group), and a definition a mMoND W. Murray. New ork: 


of “social class,” in terms of applicable criteria,  Century- -Crofts, Inc., 1950. xii, 407 pp. $3.00. 


‘as super- functional, large, permanent, with mem- 


al,” open, unorganized The ‘differences among these three introduc- 

oy structured (except when in statu mascends), — tory texts serve but to emphasize that the con-_ . 
divisional , tefractory to penetration by the tent: and method of presenting the first general 
‘a global ; society (except when in power), radically course to students depends upon the individual - 
incompatible | with other social classes, and have instructor’s s “specialized ideas on nature, 


? ing only conditional constraint over its mem- methods, and Purpose of sociology, as well as 


bers; it appears that Criteria 4, 9, and yn other courses s available in the college a 
within the and in allied field 


be applied. 
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tes state in “their up-to-date soci iological works, _and his bibliog. 
preface that a Synthesis of s some of the \ various 7 _ Taphies are more thorough than those of the | 
_ approaches to sociology is needed in a ‘general 7 other two. texts. Almost half of his work is 
course. There are seven parts to their book. a. devoted to man’s biological heritage, including 
_ After the first three short chapters by Eldridge, - . race; his cultural heritage; his personality. The | 
_ where he states that the primary factors i in second half is on geographic, ecological, demo. 
social life are geography, heredity, and culture, graphic, and ‘community factors; social proc- 
_ and where he discusses heredity briefly, each of esses 3 the social organization of institutions; — 
the six authors has his: separate part. Willey with a final discussion sociology and 
furnishes chapters on on culture; Gibbard» on methods. Murray believes, w with Eldridge, ‘that 
geography, ecology, community; Rosenquist on society should work consciously towards a cul- 
Population trends and traits; Gist on social ture which recognizes the freedom of 
_ interaction and social Process ; os on n social individual: hence the title of his book. However, 7 
appearance and style, with many illustrations religion leads to unscientific bias. (Here he certa: 
and easily | understood graphs. In content it is could quote as proving his words the inferences bioloy 
well-planned and executed, but the subtitle of Berry, in Eldridge, pp. 473, 485, etc. ; Mc. | one § 
“A Situational Analysis” —does not seem to be Cormick, p. 549° etc.) While not denying» that | lis 1g 
_ applicable to the subject matter provided, and some sociological studies can be objective, in m 
it is obvious that the editor did not press his” ‘Father Murray thinks that general introductory is dor 
 Saees to bear in mind his own meliora- | ‘courses are too fundamental for neutrality in obiter 
tive program of working for a free society which — ‘religion and ethics, and so, while most of his 


“4 respects human. dignity. Rosenquist states “ un-— information i is sociological, he has frankly writ- 
der the condition of a civilization, the ten. a book for Christian students to use “within & 


of free p person. The is atractive in ‘their idea cultural relativity of 


children of the poor, the ignorant, and the the framework of Christian 
stupid, are kept alive, largely at public expense, (p. viii) 
_ to grow up and in turn perpetuate their kind,” oe 
355), whereas Eldridge argues humanely for. ‘Trinity College (w ashington, D. Cc). 
grants-in-aid and other assistance for poor fam- 


679). Social Change: With Respect to Culture ond 


_McCormick’s subtitle does cor. ectly describe 
hi h. Takin logy to tudy of 


ag social behavior, he discusses in turn the social — 7 
of personality; social organization Viking ress, 1950. viii, , 393 PP. $2. 52.50. 


d from pair organization to langer groups; social This is a . word for word reprint, even to the 
stratification; social ‘segregation and extra-legal original “Preface,” of the well-known and influ- 
deviation; and the major social institutions. His if ential classic (ten printings, — to 1938), with 
— book does n not cover quite | ‘so much ground as 
Eldridge’ s, and there are no Shonhtions but it 5 added chapter i is “to appraise . na . [the ‘problem 
fs attractively written and produced, with many of social evolution] in the light of experience = 
tables: and lengthy quotations from standard since Social Change was published, to outline 

_ authors which students need to know for method the problem and the theory more sharply, and 
as well as content. The book could be used as | to integrate the factors more tightly.” (pp. 374- a 
one-semester text without outside references, Nothing new is added; no modifications 

but the bibliographies, which are more compre- of previous views are acknowledged; nothing Lowie 
hensive than those provided by Eldridge, make is said of the moot points raised in mone lively ag 
usable fora longer course. discussions during the last twenty-eight years. Carl | 
_ Father Murray of Notre ‘Dame University The claim is made that ‘ ‘the problem of social Tunic 
“specifically states that his book i is for a “one- - ev olution has been solved. ” Used synonymously 

semester course. His style is very readable, and with cultural evolution, ‘social evolution is ex- 

he furnishes no illustrations, graphs, plained by invention, accumulation, diffusion, 

tables, and few quotations, he refers to many — and | adjustment. “An understanding of these , 


Original Nature (New 1950 Edition). By 
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sm factors makes it t clear i how civilization has hazard and er alterations, while “evolu- 
come to be what it is. . . This understanding is _ tion” implies orderly unfolding of potentialities 
‘one of broad “perspective, much as Darwin’ 4 under the impact of contained forces. Is there a 

explanation of biological e evolution.” (p. 393) As _ distinction between ‘ “cultural” ; and “social” evo-— 
to the « question: “What i is it that is evolving?”, lution? What and where is the dynamic « element 
the answer is, not society, but culture. | Sp agile or elements in cultural evolution? The author 

_ The author does not pretend that this is — gives es invention the central place in his theory, . 
but it is far from clear as to the role of the 


amount of filling, it would make clear sometimes called the culture base.” (p. 378) 
- Western culture is now in so precarious a state. Thus mental ability is “essential, but it does not — 
The author still seems unduly concerned over account for differences in rates of invention in 
~ the uniformity of the biological base of — tifferent places because, as. among large popula- 
r at all times and among all types of people. One tions. it is a constant. Yet the author contends 
certainly cannot prove that there has been me that his view “destroys the ethnocentric myth 
biological change i in 25 000 years; nor even from ann ¢ zotistical fantasy that man created his 
one generation to the next. One only displays rilizstion.” (p. 381) If man did not create” 
his ignorance of recent studies in human — _ culture, how did it start? Where is the creative 
in making such statements; and much ha» fac tor in its continuance? Does culture ; Really 
P G is done to scientific progress in this field by ed -nake e itself? Should it be reified? Is it an -_ 


obiter dicta which tend to become dogmas ob- en, ident, autonomous reality, or is it capable — 


f his seuring thought. Mutation _and | selection of reduction to humanistic needs and 
writ- still: at work on ‘the species as surely e author says that cultural evolution 


thin 
stian = W orld W no o change i in the physica’ “section on ‘Suggestions. for ‘Better ‘Adjust- 
or mental potentialities of the French? (Or thac ment”? Plainly the author does not agree with 
the selective processes of a democratic cultur: L. A. White: “No ) amount of development of the 
under modern urban industrialism are without — social sciences would increase or perfect man’s 
effect? Moreover, every one will admit that control over civilization by one iota. In the 
_ there are vast changes in culture in so brief a man- culture system, man is the dependent, cul-— 
time that no biological changes" can explain ture” the independent, variable.” (“Man’s Con- 
them. W hy then not drop the racial or biological  teol over Civilization,” The Sci. Monthly: 65 
_ dogmatisms? As Professor Kroeber says: “Ido (March 1948) p. 241) Or does a oa 
not think that the } yoke - of “the e organic reality Not only has the author failed to clarify his : 
hay heavily on our culturological necks in 1917 ‘position on of these “philosophy of 
. If there was such a yoke . it has certainly science” questions, but some of his observations 
"lifted completely n now.’ (Amer. :50 “regarding his factors seem over-simplified. Cul- j 
(1948) p. 413) ture is said to grow in an exponential manner; 
_ The reviewer has been thrown into a some and “the number of inventions is a function of 
_ what captious mood because of the failure to bos size of ‘the cultural base.” Why then did 
deal with the moot problems raised i in this field Graeco- Roman — culture decline? “ Exponential 
during the past twenty- -eight years. The only growth seldom exists for long in reality.” What 
-mention of other views | is contained in a -foot- is this ‘ “reality”? “The view of culture as a 
note (p. 376); there. is no mention of Kroeber, growing « accumulation is more realistic [italics _ 
q Lowie, Leslie White, Bidney, Lynd, and others. — es than the conception of it as behavior or _ 
i “As against Ogburn’ s four factors, for instance, — as the creation of peoples.” (p. 385) Is it? And 


‘munication, and habituation. (The Emergence why? Perhaps these and various similar queries 
Culture, 1936) aren’t ‘these just as are asking the author to do something he had a7 
Bood?- Why does the author speak throughout of no intention of doing in this additional chapter. 
Social evolution when he uses the colorless w word One 1 may agree with the general view that cul- 
= in hi ture a field for independent study ; ; he 


Carl” J. Warden has given us invention, cme different views irreconcilable? Tt 
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have great admiration for Social Change as 4 ni 
contribution | thereto; but he r may, nevertheless, In ‘parts of ‘aoe: however, 


Ww here the bride. 


feel that the author has not taken advantage ~ price, or lobolo, is customary, | the bride has far Jiterat 
_ this opportunity to clarify his position on more freedom | and rights than the average — - studies 
of the moot points that need clarification Mis 
_ before the Darwinian revolution in this field can a ~ Item: In Hollywood eatenn are portrayed as Fy j power 


said to be c completed. “passive creatures” and “‘spiritless zombies” who especi: 
‘FRANK H. HANKINS ‘Tarely register an emotion. This is an inversion rsion virtua 


Item: Actors give autographed photographs lack tl 


POWDERMAKER. Boston: Little, Item: Primitives. divine the future by exam- 
and 50. Be the entrails of chickens or the gall bladders 
pigs. In Hollywood polls are used for this 
~ headline over the Variety review of this book. oa All these, and more, the author reels o aan in y 
Variety reviewer, Herb Golden, goes on to  dead-pan. Miss Powdermaker never refers to 
“call it a “dull and tedious tome,” remarks = | erself as “the writer,” but always as “the an-— ‘ 
it gets “downright silly” at times, and says that thropologist. ” It is ““the anthropologist” who 2 
_ “Most of it could have been put together by any y “sees any segment of society as part of a whole.” 
hep Hollywood correspondent i in two weeks.” He —idIti is “the anthropologist” who knows that in no 
_ dismisses the author as naive and the book as a society is there ever a complete break with the — 
- gimmick. Mr. Golden, no dope, has hit the nail past. And it is “ ‘the anthropologist” who can 
squarely on the head. ‘predict that there will be new technological 


‘The gimmick, of | course, is anthropology and developments in film- making. 
‘the anthropological method. The notion, for _It is the anthropologist too ‘who twice tries . 
_ some time suspect, that previous investigation of to use sociological concepts (symbiosis and } in- 
a primitive tribe uniquely qualifies a person to ) group) and who twice comes a cropper with | 5 
study a sophisticated society, or any part of it, _ them. And it is the anthropologist who commits 
is now revealed to be absurd. The anthro- ‘more solecisms than a college professor should. 
“ological: method here’ consists of little | more yi Powdermaker "never decides whether 
“data” is singular or plural—she is, in fact, quite 
~~ ‘Ttem: The Stone Age Melanesians of the _ impartial on this issue—and it would be im- 

- Southwest Pacific have a taboo on sex relations — polite to count the number of times a singular 
before a fishing expedition. For the same reason — subject is followed by a plural predicate. If = 
_ Hollywood has a taboo on indicating in a movie _ the anthropologist has her fetishes, literary style 
that a marriage has been consummated. Observ- © does not seem to be among them. Many of the ; 
ance of the taboo insures against hostile forces sentences are awkward (“The character —s | 
interfering with the “catch.’ eRe raped could be described as a brassiere for the star, 
| Item: Power has its perquisites. The aborigi- _ literally holding him or her -up.”) and some of “ 
nal Australian has his choice of women and food. them (“Advertising both uses and abuses man’s — 
_ The Hollywood executive gets money. +i basic need for love to sell its ware.”) could use = ae 


_ Item: It is impossible to discover the net services of a grammarian. 


to! their fans. _ Among the primitives “hair comb- 


sense | 
ing fo 
-viciou. 


+ Ae 


profit on a picture because this figure is Miss Powdermaker stops pretending 
closely- guarded Hollywood secret. The Melane- that she is an anthropologist and begins to ex- 
 sians also have their secrets press her personal opinions, her remarks assume 
South Sea island chiefs are sometimes cogency. She sees, for example, that Holly- 
_ chosen for reasons other than their ability. So wood represents an uneasy and unsuccessful 
are Hollywood executives. compromise between business and art, she come 
Item: Nepotism occurs fairly frequently in  siders the Production Code to be more than a : 5 , 


the film industry. Among the Maori, too, — little ridiculous both in its inception and in its | ‘eaten 


is important. to the 
Item: gress: 


operation, and she believes that the movies are © 
t nearly as good as they to be in view 
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of the array of talent in com- ‘and 1924 and in 1946 was also w with 
munity. But these opinions are shared by all respect to India and the Philippine Islands. 
literate adults, including those who have never — These changes, brought about by World War II, = 

"studied the Melanesians, 
Miss Powdermaker is morally ommend by the are now s subject to the same e discriminatory gen- 
power structure of Hollywood. Creative artists, eral immigration laws as have been the cise Ay 
eval the actors and writers, are held in of all but several favored nations, but at least 
virtual slavery by ‘ 5 ‘ignorant” executives who they are not any longer totally excluced. Other 
_ have no idea how to make a good movie and who Asiatic peoples are still, however, excluded, and = 
- lack the “planning ability, acumen, and commen will | continue to be ‘unless. and ‘until the Senate 
tense of executives of other industries.” Jockey- will enact the Judd Bill, which the House o ~ i. 


ing for position in this system is also much too _ Representatives passed o on March 1, 1949, as? 


she does, as something which occurs only i in the the story of the repeal of the Chinese exclusion _ 


7 vicious for the author’s taste. To regard it, as a In this interesting monograph Mr. Riggs tells 


industry, however, shows an unusual inno- 
cence of the facts of life. Has ‘Miss Powder- 


olly- 
ssful 


laws. He describes especially the notable work 
i done by the Citizens Committee to Repeal 
maker never worked in a business office, a bank, Chinese Exclusion. | Despite the small scale and 
_a factory—or a university? We are told, finally, _ brevity o of the Committee’s S$ operations—it oper- 
that Hollywood is a totalitarian community and ated on a $5, 000—its role was 
has a totalitarian view of man. This proposition, 
‘if true, re requires explanation. Shrill indictment 
eno substitute for measured analysis. i. er Mitchell and Richard m4 Walsh. ‘Although the 
: eS we ask whether Miss Powdermaker, on her _ AFL maintained its traditional opposition to 
"year “expedition to Hollywood”—her ex- repeal of the exclusion acts, the ILGWU and 
Mani the American Federation of Teachers supported 
any new information we must again, and some-_ the Committee’s efforts. The CIO was also won | 
_ what monotonously now, answer in the negative. ov er to support repeal, What veterans’ q “patri- | 
Aside from some truncated case histories, which otic,” od ’ religious, humanitarian, liberal and other 
add interest if little significance to her enter- groups did with respect to repeal is reported 
prise, most of her information comes from the by Mr. Riggs, ‘gs. and the influence and strategy of 
“pages of Variety and the New York Times. Citizens Committee are weighed and meas- 
These are her principal, almost exclusive, ured. The role of President Roosevelt, the Im- _ 
‘sources, migration and Naturalization Service, the State 
Wh hatever may be the ‘merits of this book Department, and other ‘official and unofficial 
journalism or as criticism, its publication is a agencies is described. 
“disservice to American social science, and espe- The book is a valuable study of how public 
“cally to ) anthropology. It will increase the sus- policy and public opinion are formed with an | 
_ picion of those who view anthropology as more 2 eye on new legislation. The story told by the - 
of a cult than a science. . And it will strengthen | n author is . by no means “typical” of what hap- 
“the scepticism of those who view anthropologists pens; a totally different book k would need to be 
themselves as people who use more magic than written. to describe the pressures on Congress” 
- do the primitives s they purport to study. ss exerted, e.g., by the American Medical Associa- 
BreRsTEDT We do not, however, know what story, if 


University ‘of Illinois” any, would be “typical,” for our knowledge is 


Tac extremely meagre. Many more books, this 
Pressures on Congress: A Study of the Repeal o one by ‘Mr. Riggs, are needed to fill a -void— 
of Chinese Exclusion. By F RED W. Riccs. a void which is hardly excusable or tolerable - a ‘1 
New Y ork: King’ 's Crown Press, democracy. RK Konvitz 


~ Chinese out of the United States. The policy to Rural Cuba. By Lowry Netson. N. Minneapolis: a 
_ exclude from our shores the peoples of Asia — _ University of Minnesota Press, 1950. x, 285 
material for this book was ; gathered 


gress extended to China the quota acts of 1921 chiefly during: the academic year (1945- 1946, 
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Cuba, attached to the American Embassy. “The _merman, although the sample is larger and en- s 


first mer ever attempted of rural. Strict _comparability could ‘not be 


Nelsor 
genera 
ratios, 


ized. “Nevertheless this is in several ways “support the Nelson view that levels of 


substantial contribution | both to Cuban ‘and are better, and enable him to specify. more care- and a 
American understanding of Cuban affairs, fully in what respects. not lec 
x ters dealing with population characteristics, edu- It is not clear from. chapter to’ chapter what 
= cation, level of living, and family composition criterion of “rural” Dr. Nelson” adheres ‘to. In that 
incorporate ‘much fuller and more recent: data analyzing population, he. follows Cuban | census eviden 


in Cub 
six 
extern: 
sive 
sociolo 


_ than have hitherto been accessible. Chapters on practice, which seems to restrict ‘Tural to ‘ “open . 
_ rural locality groups and settlement patterns, the country.” Several of his sample areas, however, 
‘Similarly Dr. Nelson, arguing that there i is 
Nelson’s most “true” middle class in Cuba, seems to fasten 7 
been enriched by a series” of “special sur- upon “the psychological barriers” that “exist 


areas, as, carried between those work with their hands 


‘Cuban Department of Agriculture. Schedules excluding the concept of middle class. 2 Descrip- 
- were compiled from 742 families, all rural in tively, he has more convincing things to say 
_ habitat and occupation. Dr. Nelson has also — be social structure, especially in his sample — 
employed the population census of 1943 and the "areas. I agree in stressing nationality differences 
agricultural census of 1946, both s seemingly 1 more as more decisive than racial ones for Cuba as a 
reliable than anything formerly available. whole (especially in sectors of urban and 
draws” further upon own, _extensive. formal organization). Informally, racial discrim- 
ination is real and widespread (areas of family — 
gree upon historical sources. The a for his and club life) . Statistically, in matters of life 
special surveys course was designed to accent the Negro appears to be less restricted 
variation in region and farming type. It was not than in the United States. a ee Y and th 
_ rigorously controlled as to relative economic > Inquiring students will find Dr. Nelson’ sdis the 
i _ importance, or as to distribution of rural labor ~ cussion of the sugar industry under the evolu- _— b 
force by cash crop. The result is that we now : tion of the land system, his discussion of class ing wl 
have information about a good deal of Cuban differences i in standards of living in the chapter he 


: rural life that has tended to be neglected in on the family, his treatment of farm size and — 


becaus 
cases | 


studies focussed upon sugar and tobacco. Nelson rural labor force under rural stratification, = _ Sine 

“4 : is able to verify | that the family farm is still Iti is doubtless a self-imposed limitation of Dr. i — 
the most prevalent. ‘type of farming system, Nelson’s study that economic matters, except in atest 
_ despite the economic Preponderance of what h he the family context, are quite tangential to 7 ‘To ot 
calls “large-scale enterprises.” Nelson does not handling of rural life. Under these circum- -sociola 
idealize this situation, and is apparently not so stances, it is understandable that his considera-— 
happy about it as some other rural sociologists uf tions of “the rural prospect” and suggestions for vO-E0 
who have t been reporting Latin American improvement are highly moderate and tentative 
‘countries would be. A more explicit adoption of welfare economics the bo 

There are peculiarities at about Dr. Nel- : asa framework to more stress upon and D: 


one sense or states (p. 216) “No compared vith emphasis poverty. There 
fe studies have previously been made in _ is at least one slip on a ‘point of economic his- 

Cuba.” It is remarkable that he has missed the — tory. The “dance of the millions” did not occur 
_ studies made for the Foreign Policy Association - under Machado, and I have seen no data to show 
and reported fairly fully in Problems of the. New that during that. episode cane-cutters were paid 
Cuba (1935), chap. 4, and i in C. C. Zimmerman, 4 as low as Lowry states. His s figures do apply to _ 
Consumption and Standards of Living (1936), Machado period, , but  peolits were 
chap. 6. There is nothing in Dr. Nelson’s account largely negative. 


_ of his procedures to indi indicate that have ~The book as a a whole Tight be classed broadly 
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a “scientific survey” than a work of practitioners in the field of youth welfare a 
- sociological analysis. At numerous points Dr. well as those members of the community who 
_ Nelson’s material seems to conflict with accepted feel a real responsibility toward young people 


generalizations, , especially i in such matters as sex and their needs. 

living | ratios, differential | importance ¢ of farming types, > _The reviewer’s opinion is at The Challenge 

care- j and isolation. Even where he notes this, he is of Delinquency will have a more” responsive _ 
pot led to basic re- >-examination of the generaliza- audience among practitioners. Students will 

what tions. Finally, even an historian might complain probably be overwhelmed by the mass ; of details 

- a that it: seems too much to ascribe numerous and y will search i in vain f for t threads of co continuity, 

ensus evidences of a low degree of social a themes and m major emphases. It is most unlikely, 

‘open | jn Cuba solely to the social patterns of Spain in © for example, that the novice will take interest — 

me the sixteenth century. More attention to Cuba’s in or benefit by the knowledge that the Child 

= at external relations, over the last century, inclu- Study Association was organized in 1890 as the 

sive of immigation, might lead to a more for the Study of Child Nature 

sociological ‘sort of interpretation changed its name in 1910 to the Federation for 

LELAND i. I. Study, adopting its present name in 1924. 

Wellesley (p. 208) This is typical of a considerable 

portion of the text. The authors’ otherwise ex- 

Challe ‘on cellent scholarship is marred by their utilization 
York: Hall the other hand, will probably overlook and for- 
male i Prentice-Hall, In such material and find other portions of 

mon Until recently there have been no up-to- date book useful as a manual or -Teference. _ This is 


and definitive works on juvenile delinquency in especially likely with reference to the 


oa 7 a this country to replace the obsolete publications on “control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
rim- of the pre-war era. From: 19400 until and “community 1 responsibility.” 
mily 2) demand for such books was greater than ever Professor Teeters wrote the chapters « on ~ 
if. because of the marked increase of delinquency extent of delinquency ; and types of delinquents, . 
icted cases reported by police and court authorities early ‘methods of care for delinquent and de- 
: 4 and the alarm with which the public reacted to pendent children, the etiology of the problem, } 
Yar the problem. In retrospect, howev ver, this imbal- commitment of ‘adjudged cases and preventive | 
ak. ance betw veen supply a and demand i is not surpris- services. Dr. Reinemann prepared the material 
class ing when one considers the priority that war- on apprehension, detention, and investigation of 
ipter time commitments and post-war the juvenile court, probation, social 
had on the talents of delinquency authors. action, and interpretation of the problem. 


“ _ Since 1947, supply has almost caught up with < The authors wisely avoid geographical concen-_ 
Dr. demand. The Challenge of Delinquency is the tration far as illustrative mat ‘rial is con- 
ot in latest comprehensive treatment of the problem. cerned. Noteworthy are the fifteei. case histories 
To observe that one of its co- is a which they present in the appendix to support 


and penologist and the other a pro-— the various chapters on causation and treatment. a 


Rees, bation administrator is almost to identify ~ = were taken from actual case records, but are | 
sfor | — two-fold market for the book. Although designed | presented in a summarizing narrative form and 
tive. , primarily as a text for colleges and universities, do not constitute copies of detailed pectin am. 

the book was also meant, as Professor Teeters 
upon and Dr. Reinemann remark in their preface, “to - 


serve as. a source of it information and 


ornell Un niversity. 
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; Society and Thought i in Early America: A Social 
Intellectual History of the American 
People through 1865. By HARVEY WisH. New 
Longmans, Green & Co. ‘(Society and 
Thought in 


pp. $4.75. 


I) 1950. xii, 612 


_ Milbank Memorial Fund, 1950. 154 pp. Pitty 


The papers presented in this 
under three categories: aims 


methods of selected programs of 


(Liberian Foundation, Point Four, UN Tech- 


Professor W ish has performed a Valuable nical Assistance) ; problems in the dev oom 


"service to the student of social history and has and utilization of human resources (through in- 


compiled many data of interest to the sociologist dustrialization, agricultural modernization, 


ae in this | volume. Having no dominant thesis to 


i prove nor any axe to grind, his work should be 
highly acceptable to social scientists. Showing 
the: continuity American culture with its 


"proved health, and control of human fertility): 
and, finally, Japan as a case study in moderniza- 
tion. This last consists of one paper on economic 
development and two concerned with population = 


European roots, the author paints a panoramic problems of that country. In general, the papers 


view of the religious developments, immigration, — 


on specific programs have been somewhat out- 


_ family history, growth of the fine ; arts, literary dated by later developments, as i in the case of 
_ Movements, — popular recreation, educational - Point Four and UN technical assistance, and 
_ changes, economic processes, frontier li fe, and t by the utter lack of any development in Liberia. 


the ‘rise of institutions like slavery. 
Sociologists will have a special in his 
tracing of t the w and price structure, ‘manners 


ment, and the beginnings of ‘sociology 


serious of population which ai arise 


though o one author, Taeuber, feels. that 


wider G. H. Holmes of ‘Virginia. “Students of proper a agricultural development can take care 
race relations in particular will find his anthro- of them. Notestein i is less sanguine, 


pologically grounded account of the Indians and 

their treatment (especially pp. -368) far 

"superior to common textbook fare. The | passages 

on slavery and southern social life similarly are 


lation problems of Japan, presents | a grim view 
of the future of that country. 


_ Agencies for the provision of governmental | 


masterly pieces of historical condensation (pp. “aid—on both national and international 
481-494). Many will also see significance in the — level—seem to have given much attention to ¥ 


that Negroes were the chief competitors of 
the Irish during their major migration (p. 314), 2 
‘that during the Civil War about half the 
Catholics in America were Irish (p. 547). Pro- 


fessor Wish also gives a good deal of a. 

to the early battles over civil rights, con. 

the temporary relevance of which is not | lacking. No 

short review can do justice to the variety of 
topics treated; it is hoped that the “second 

volume, soon to be published, will be equally 
definitive for the contemporary period.—R. A 


the immediate problems and details of agricul- 


tural, medical, and engineering needs of under- 
developed countries, but to have shut their eyes 

to the touchy but crucial problem of the effects 

on population growth of these ventures in techy 
nical assistance.— Joun F. E EMBREE 


Twilight i in South Africa. By Gress. New 


York: Philosophical 1950. 288 


This book | belongs on a shelf with such social 
reportage on post-war Africa as Elspeth a 
ley’s The Sorcerer's Apprentice, Martin Flavin’ 
Black and White, and Negley Farson’ 


_ Modernization Programs in Relation to Human — j Chance i in Africa. The author, an English writer : 
_ Resources and Population Problems: Papers \ with no previous experience of the country, 2 
Presented at a Round Table at the 1949 An- spent several months of 1949 in travel, inter- 
nual Conference of the Milbank Memorial — views, and observation across the length and 


Fund, November 16-17, 1949. Ne 


York: breadth of the Union. The initial two- o-thirds of 
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of manageable ¢ data i is in existence. As he comes 


atched ‘reactions to mos “of the well- gublicioed closer and closer to the present day, 
ey , ~ problems of South Africa today, problems of problem complicates itself; and by the time he | 
= industrial development, soil erosion, urban reaches the last two decades his book looks 
growth, apartheid, racial tensions, etc. This sur- like a catalog. Despite quantities of information 7 
vey provides a necessary background f for the concerning size of editions and number of books — a 73 
special contribution—a socio- political sold, a reasonably accurate index of a book’ 
j analysis of the origins, composition, and policies popularity should include figures on book bor- 
of Malan’s Nationalist Party. The close connec- rowing—particularly public library circulation— 
tions of the latter with the semi-secret Broeder which are practically impossible to determine. af 
bond, the Ossewa-Brandwag, the Federasie van Anything like scientific certainty is, as a result, “4 
Afrikaanse Kultuurvereniginge, and other ex- impossible in the kind of investigation Hart has" 
tremist “cultural” societies are explored to the chosen to make. _ Actually The Popular Book is — 
extent which scanty data will permit. Piecing a sensitive, intelligent series of generalizations, 
together his evidence from speeches, biographies — : even though necessarily based on too few in- 
of leaders, and legislation past and pending (in stances. There should be more studies in Amer- a 
late > 1949) of ‘this ruling group, Mr. Gibb show s i ican Civilization as ambitious, and ¢ as witty, as 
the alarming extent to which all problems in this one.—CarL wy 
present-day South Africa have become political 


problems. The doctrinaire use of ‘power for 
selfish ends, according to a Herrenvolk philoso- _ World ‘Communications: “4 Press, Radio, Film, ao 
by the Nationalist-Calvinist-Afrikaner gov-_ Prepared by the Division oF FREE FLow 


ernment is surely one of the major anachronisms Information, DEPARTMENT OF Mass Com 


of contemporary Western society; and it con-— MuNicaTIons, UNESCO, under the direction 


Hon 
tains of A. SHEA. Paris: United Nations 
: Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 


(Columbia Press , distributer), 


basis of evidence presented—and excepting all 


the in his final sentence. On the 
‘ ‘but a handful of the 49 | superb photographic — come an important part of social science, there _ 


_illustrations—his title seems the only possible has been a need for comp arative statistics of 
Beye omg which is largely based o on previous q 


Popular Book: History x UN reports, supplies this need. Here is the most 
; comprehensive and up-to-date survey of press 


Literary Taste. By James Hart. New York: a (and literacy), radio, and film statistics that has 


Oxford University ‘Press, 1950. Vii, (351 pp. been published. 


5. 


Literary taste, as the author points out, is not venient fashion. Part contains over-all com- 
an isolated phenomenon. In looking back on his - parative charts on these media. Part II gives © 
investigation of American best sellers, he sug- ‘detailed accounts, arranged by continent, of — 
gests that it is in the province not only of the communications facilities in each country. And << 
literary historian — of the sociologist and Part III presents the data in a series of tables. on 
Psychologist as well. All in all this is one of the most useful reference 4 
ye Believing as he Professor Hart has set volumes that communications specialists an 
himself the task of writing a history that is find at the present time.- Tea oar 
analytical rather than merely descriptive. It is 
ahard job. The difficulties involved in listing the 
‘most popular works from, say, The ‘Sure Guide 
to Heaven (1672) to The Big Fisherman (1945) ‘Stow Penson, “New ale | 
considerable; but the difficulties 1950. x, 462 
in trying to deduce exactly why they were 
popular are staggering. The author does well, 4 
however, with the Puritan period when his prob- ican social sciences, literature, religion, archi- 
lem relatively clear- cut and a fair amount tecture, and other fields derives from lectures 
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originally’ given before the undergraduate con- among with a a few spared | 
ference of the American Civilization program for Hall and Freud. No sociologists are syste- 
a at Princeton in 1945-1946. The several chap- “matically analyzed: Keller, who more than any || 
a. ters—except those on the philosophy of culture _ other American sociologist used evolutionary 
@ and moral theory—are of uniformly high order, _ concepts in his science of society, is ‘conspicu- | 
= well-organized, and factually rich. This may ously absent. J. J. Spengler, however, using a 
be too high an | encomium for the contribution wide gambit in his excellent account of evolu- — 
by Faris, who wrote the chapter o1 on 1 evolution tionary thought in American: economics, m 
and American sociology, and seems not to have some atonement by including early sociologists © | 
liked assignment. At rate, he says in own narrative. Corwin, on 


PUBLICATIONS RECE EIVED. 
- (Listing o; of « a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 
Memoirs a King Abdullah of Trans- 
_ jordan. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. American Business Morality. “Dubuque: 
_C. Brown Company, 1950. viii, 209 pp. $3.25. 
_ Acarwat, S. N. The | Two Worlds. . Bombay, India: _‘Beaways, Epwarp L. How American Business Can 
‘Bind Kitabs, Ltd., 1950. 173 pp. Rs. ‘Sell the American Way of Life to the —. 
, Gwenrreap. Hawaii’s War Years: 1941- People. Babson Park , Mass.: Babson” Institute 
1945. Honolulu: University of Hawaii ‘Press, =e Press, 1950. 16 Pp- . No price indicated. LGA , 4 
xiii, 418 pp. $5.00. Booxs’ Daviv. The Idea of Develop- 
[AMERICAN Mepicat AssociaTION- OF ment of the Soul in Medieval Jewish 
IcaL Economic REsEARCH (FRANK G. Dickinson, Philadelphia: Maurice Jacoby, Inc., 1950. xi, 
Director, Cartes E. Braptey and FRANK V. pp. $2.00. 
Comparisons of State Physician- -Popu- (Boys C Ciuss or America]. Standards of Accom- 
a lation Ratios for 1938 and 1949. Chicago: Amer- _— plishment Program in Arts and Crafts, Physical 
, a ican Medical Association (Bulletin 78), 1950. oil _ Program, Group Clubs, Dramatics, Library. New 
pp. No price indicated. 2s” a York: Boys’ Clubs of America, 1950. 16 pp. No | 
(American MEpIcaL AssocIATION-BUREAU OF Me ‘price indicated. 
Economic Researco (FRANK G. DICKINSON [Boy Scouts or AMERIcA]. Your Ticket to Popu- 
Director and L. Werxer]. Survey Good Manners. New York: Boy Scouts of 
Blood Banks in the United States and Posses- America, Inc., 1950. 44 pp. No price indicated. 
sions: A Report to the Committe on Blood Banks. moore INSTITUTION, INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Chicago: American Medical Association | Group]. Anglo-American Relations: A Problem 
75), 1950. 35° (35 Map Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
4 indicated. 1950. vi, 74 pp. Sixty cents. 
Anprews, F. Emerson. Philanthropic Giving. [Brooxincs INsTITUTION]. ‘The Security of the 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. 318 pp. § Middle East: A Problem Paper. Washington: ‘The 
Brookings Institution, 1950. v, 66 pp. Sixty cents. 
-AsHEM, LESTER (Editor). _A Forum on the Public Brown, Francis J. (Editor). Higher Education in | 
Library Inquiry: The Conference at the Univer- the National Service. Washington: American 
sity of Chicago Graduate Library School, August Council ¢ on Education of Com- 
8-13, 1949. New York: Columbia University I 
Press, 1950. xiii, 281 pp. $3.75. 151 pp. ‘$1 50. 
Baowm, Rocer N. Human Rights: World Bryson, Lyman, and R. M. 
tion and American Practice. New York: Public _ Maclver (Editors). Perspectives on a Troubled — - 
Affairs Committee (Public Affairs — no. Decade: Science , Philosophy, and Religion, 1939; : 
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Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their 
_ Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc. 
(Harper & Brothers, distributors), 1950. xvii, 
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- 1950. 546 pp. $2.90. 


Diseases in the United States. New York: Oxford 4 _ Emanvet Mutter (Editors). The British Journal 
_ University Press, 1950. vii, 129 pp., 5 color charts © of Delinquency: The Official Organ of the Insti- 
in separate slip case. $10.00. tute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency. 
Maurice. Co-operatives and Funda- Vol. I, No. 1. London: Institute for the Study 
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 Jumbia University Press, distributor) 1950. Coe, ALBIN W. (Editor). Studies in Leader- 
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by RICHARD J. RUSSELL 
& FRED B. KNIFFEN 


TREATS geography as a social science. The he authors 
the world into seven culture worlds and show how these | 
areas have been used and changed by different culture: | 


groups a and how culture worlds have interacted. 


4 


Revised Edition of An Intr oduction to Sociology 


SYNTHESIZES the field of social anthropology in its” rela- 


‘tions to social psychology and sociology. A systematic 
presentation "society. and culture in all its aspects. 


Parallels are are drawn be between ancient and modern socie- 


Sociolo 
ogy 


JOHN L. GILLIN. 


OMBINES with cultural anthropology. 
uthors discuss human relationships in the context in 
which they occur and give a thorough introduction to- ; 
"fundamental institutions that have grown up in society 
and the processes thwough which human human ‘elationships 
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